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I 
Vi )f Port Tarascon: a Diary kept by Secre 
ascalon, in which is set forth Everything 
lone in the Free Colony under the Go 
yf Tartarin. 

ECEMBER 20th, 1881.—I have un- 
1) dertaken to commit to this register 
the principal events in our annals. 

[ shall have a lot 
ible, with all 

wrk already on 
ny shoulders ; for, 
as General Commis- 
sioner of the different 
Bureaux, I look after 
all the administra- 
tive papers,and then, 
as soon as I have a 
minute to myself, 


dash off a few verses 






















in our special idiom, 
for fear the’ high 
functionary in my 
spirit may destroy 








™ the national bard. 
Never mind, I shall 
manage to keepeverything going. It 
be curious some day to follow 
‘st steps in the career of a peo 
ple. I have spoken to nobody of the 
ork I begin to-day, not even to the 


(wovernor 


t} f 
ese 


















The first thing to be noted is the 
ippy turn of affairs since the Too- 
» ‘oopumpum left us a week ago. We 
are getting settled, and the flag of Fort 
» «Tarascon, which bears the Tarasque quar 
tered on the French colors, floats from the 
summit of the citadel. 
It is there that the government is estab 
lished, by which I mean our Tartarin, the 
missioners,and the Bureaux. The un- 
married Commissioners, like myself, like 
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M. Tournatoire, Commissioner of Health, 
and Brother Bataillet, Grand Chief of Ar- 
tillery and of the Navy, are lodged at head- 
quarters. Costecalde and Escourbaniés, 
who are married, eat and sleep in town. 


When we say “in town,” we mean the 


general residence, the big house which the 
carpenters of the Tootoopumpum succeed- 
ed in putting into fair condition. Around 


it we have laid out a kind of boule- 
vard, a promenade, to which we have 
given the pompous name of the ‘‘ Walk 


Round.” 


It is quite Tarascon over 


again. We have already taken the 


habit 


of it. We say: “I 
think I'll go into town this 
evening. 


Have you been 


into town to-day? Suppose 
we go into town.” And it 
all seems quite natural. 

Head-quarters are separa- 
ted from town by the little 
river, to which we have given 


‘ 


the name of the Lit- 
tle Rhone. This is 
a sweet memento of 
home. 

From my office, 
when the window is 
open, I hear the slap- 
ping and beating of 
the washer-women, 
though it doesn’t go 
so fast nor sound so 
sharp as their Taras- 
conian chatter. I see 


them leaning over the bank; I hear their 
songs, their calls to each other; and this 
little picture, the dialect of home, with its 
sharp sonorities, putting a bit of scenery 
into the air, quite recalls and revives the 
mother-land. 


There is only one thing that makes it 


disagreeable for me at head -quarters— 
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the consciousness of the magazine. Our 
friends left us a great quantity of pow- 
der, which, with the culverin, has been 
deposited in the sub-cellar of the citadel. 
There also are our general stores, our sup- 
plies of provisions of every description- 
garlic, preserves, liquids, reserves of wea- 
pons, of instruments and tools. The whole 
thing is carefully bolted and barred, but 
all the same it rather haunts me, especial- 
ly at night, to think of our having there 
under our feet such a lot of explosive and 
combustible matter, 
quite enough to blow 
up the government and 
the whole place. 

September 25th. 
Yesterday Madame Es- Raby 
courbaniés was safely tet 


delivered of a fine 
boy. 

He is the first 
little citizen in- 
scribed on our 
books. Accord- 
ingly we have 
given him the suggestive name of Mira- 
clete. He has been baptized in great pomp 
at St. Martha’s of the Palms, our little pro- 
visional church, constructed of bamboo, 
with a roof of big leaves. 

I had the good fortune to be godfather, 
and to have for godmother Mademoiselle 
Clorinde des Espazettes. She is unfortu- 
nately a little tall for me, but so pretty; 
she looked wonderfully fresh and smart 
under the checkers of light that filtered 
through the trellis of bamboo and between 
the gaps of the leafy roof. 

The whole city was collected; our good 
Governor pronounced a few admirable 
words, moving to us all, and Brother Ba- 
taillet brought the ceremony to a close by 
the recital of one of his charming tales. 

The day was treated as a holiday, and 
work was everywhere suspended. We 
made a regular féte of it. After the chris- 





“THE WASHER-WOMEN ALONG THE BANK.” 


tening came a general stroll on the Wa), 
Round. All the world was in s) rs 
seemed as if the new-born babe had hyo 
hope and happiness to the color The 
government distributed a double ratioy o: 
tunny and potted pears, and in the eye 
ing there was an extra dish on 
ble. At head-quarters we put a 
to roast, owing the animal to th. 
the Marquis des Espazettes, the f 
on the island after Tartarin. 
When dinner was over, as the Govery 


ts 








or went out 
smoke, I went 


struck me as s 
kind and _ pat 
nal, as we talked 
together, that | 
confessed to him 
my affection for Mademoiselle Clorind 
He smiled; he was already aware of 
He promised me to intercede, and, full of 
encouraging words, spoke to me of my fine 
position. It is true that to be Genera 
Commissioner of the Bureaux at my age 

Unfortunately the Marquise is a Lam 
bese, very proud of her origin, and I a 
only a commoner. Of a good family 
doubtless; we have nothing to be ashamed 
of; but we have always lived as plai 
folk. I have also against me my bas! 
fulness, my slight stutter, and moreover 
there is a little place on top where my 
hair is beginning to thin. But I havea 
spirit and a future. 

Oh, if it were only a question of the 
Marquis—deuce of a bit would he care, 80 
long as he can get his sport! It is nol 
like his wife, with her quarterings. Only 
fancy—an Espazettes! To give you an 


with him He 





PORT TARASCON. 


BAPTISM OF MIRACLETE 


ea of her pride, all the world, in town, 
issembles in the evening in the general 
It’s very pleasant; the ladies 
their knitting, the men take a hand 
st But Madame des Espazettes is 
ind for this, and remains with her 
ters in their cubicle, though the 
s so tiny that the ladies 
ce their gown two of them can never 
it once. Very well, the Marquise 
| rather pass her evenings there, re 
ving ‘‘at home,” and offering camomile 
ind sickly decoctions of herbs to guests 
ho can't sit down, 
in mingle with 


rest, SO 


when 


great 

her horror of 
Rabblebabble. 
vill give you 

h 1dea 

However, I have 

e Governor with 
und in spite 

f everything this 

es me hope. 
September 29th. 
not been 
two days, have not budged from 
om or my office. 

Yesterday the Governor went down 
town. He promised me to speak of 
ttle matter, so as to have it to tell 

e about when he came back. You may 

think if I waited with impatience! But 

when he came back he never opened his 


k ve 


y 
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W hat does this 
I can't imagine, 
and I didn’t venture to 
question him. 

During breakfast he 
was nervous, and in 
conversation with 
chaplain these words 
escaped him, ‘‘If you 
come to that, 
we have too 
little of the 
Rabblebabble.”’ 

As Madame 
des Espazettes 


mouth. 
mean ¢ 


his 


de Lambesc has al 
ways on her lips 
this contemptuous 
expression, ‘‘ the 
Rabblebabble,” I 
thought that he 
might have 
her, and that my 
request had _ not 
been acceded to; but I was unable to find 
out how matters stood, inasmuch as the 
Governor immediately began to talk of 
the report of Commissioner Costecalde on 
the subject of agriculture. 


seen 


This report has been most dismal. It 


PASCALON AND CLORENDE. 
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tells of fruitless attempts of maize, of corn, 
of potatoes, of carrots, of everything, re- 
fusing to sprout. There is no vegetable 
mould, and so much water, with the im- 
pervious soil, that all the seed is swamp- 
ed. In a word, it is what Bézuquet an- 
nounced, only still more wretched. 

I must add that the Commissioner of 
Agriculture perhaps does his best to push 
matters to the worst, and present them in 
the saddest light. Costecalde, in truth, is 
such an evil spirit! He has always been 
jealous of Tartarin’s glory. I feel that he 
is animated with sneaking hatred of him. 

All the while 
lunch lasted no 
thing was talked 
of but this re- 
port. Brother 





PASCALON AND TARTARIN. 


Bataillet, who never goes the longest way 
round, plumped out a demand for Coste- 
calde’s dismissal; but the Governor re- 
plied, with his high reason and his habit- 
ual moderation, ‘‘ It is requested of your 
Reverence not to get started.” 

On leaving table we passed into Coste- 
ealde’s private room, and Tartarin went 
up to him, you know, quite calm. ‘‘So, 
as we were saying, Mr. Commissioner, our 
cultivation—” 

The other, very sour, replied. without 
wincing, ‘‘I have addressed my report to 
his Excellency.” 

‘*Come, come, really, Costecalde, your 
report’s a trifle severe.” 


Costecalde turned quite yellow. ‘‘It's 








ee 


= 
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just what it has to be, and if people ane 
not satisfied—” 


His eyes flamed, and the insolence pane 
out in his voice; but Tartarin co trolled 
himself on account of the others whio wer, 
present. 

‘* Costecalde,” he said, with two sparks 
in his little gray eyes, ‘Tl have two 


words with you when we're alone. 

It was terrible; the perspiration poured 
from me. 

September 30th.—Oh, these old nobles 
—what an awful crew! 

It’s just as I feared; my suit has beep 
scorned by the 
house of Esna 
zettes. I'm “of 
too humble ex 
traction. I’mau 
thorized to visit 
there as before 
but I'm forbidden 
to hope. 

\ Devil take it 
what are they 
looking for? Is 
there a noble in 
the settlement to 
whom they cat 
give their Clo 
rinde ? They 
themselves ar 
the only grand 
people. Do they 

want to make her an old spin 
ster, like Mademoiselle Tour- 
natoire? Do they want to 
make her, I mean, a poor wounded heart 
For, strictly, I can’t compare so lovely a 
creature to the tall Touareg, who, for th 
last twenty years or more, has been show 
ing our Tartarin the whites of her eyes, 
never taking it in that he can’t possi 
bly want her, that he means never to 
marry at all, having taken glory for his 
bride. 

What am I to do? What line can | 
take? Clorinde loves me enough, I'm sur 
to elope with me,and let me seal our unio! 
in some other country. But what other 
country—since we have the bad luck to 
be on an island? 

I could, in a manner, have understood 
their repudiating me when I was only 4 
druggist’s apprentice. But to-day I have 
a future. To put it in a word, Tartarin 
delights in me; he has nochildren ; | may 
dream of almost anything! Who knows 
but later— It would only be the matter 
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ansfer of authority. 
\ ly, there are no aspi 
rbidden me! 
many others would 
believe I think of 
f Without going very 
Miss Franquebalme, 
isician—she ‘‘ learns’ 
rs—is @ case in which 
( ents would be en- 
cha l ws 
nuch as lift my finger. 
Despair! despair! This, 
s the consummation 
of my dreams, of the 
bra illusions I 
framed during those 
swee talks on the 
deck of the Tootoo- 
pumpum. And since 
ave been here, 
it other delicious 
irs! Must I relinquish 
ys that are great in spite 
made of little 
things—evenings passed 
ear her at the window, 
words ‘exchanged that seem to 
be nothing and that yet say so 
much, the accidental contact of 
our hands when she offers me 
the cup of camomile, the decoc- 


were to so 


elng 


yn of herbs ? 

They are over, those happy 

And to finish me off, it 

has been raining ever since this morning, 
raining without a stop, so that everything 
is blurred and blotted out and drowned, 
muffled in a deadly gray veil. 

Ah, Bézuquet told the truth—it does 
rain at Port Tarascon; it certainly does. 
The torrents surround us on every side, 
cage us up behind the fine wires of a 
hutch. There’s no horizon left, 
nothing but the rain and the rain. It 
swamps the land and riddles the ocean, 
which mixes with the water that falls all 
the water that rises in splash and spray. 

October 3d.—Yes, the Governor’s al- 
was happy; we have not quite 
enough of the Rabblebabble. Rather few- 
er quarterings of nobility, fewer high dig- 

taries, and rather more plumbers and 
masons and slaters and thatchers and car- 
penters, would meet our requirements con- 
siderably better. 

Last night, with the continual rain, 
these water-spouts that soak through 
everything, the roof of the big house 


aavs 





cricket 


iusion 


PORT TARASCON, 








“UNDER OPEN UMBRELLAS.” 


burst in, and the city was inundated. The 
morning has been spent in general be- 
wilderment —complaints on complaints, 
an incessant rushing to and fro between 
head-quarters and town. 

The different Bureaux shift the respon- 
sibility from one to the other. The De- 
partment of Agriculture says it’s owr busi- 
ness, while our department insists that 
the matter falls within the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Health; this board, mean- 
while, sending the complainants to the 
Navy, because it’s a question of planking 
and building. 

In town they were all furious, up to 
their knees in water, but declaring that 
it’s all the fault of the ‘‘«itate of things.” 
From this position they refuse to budge, 
quite indifferent to the conflict of jurisdic- 
tion. Meanwhile the great gap has been 
growing bigger, the water gushing.in a 
cataract from the roof, so that there’s no- 
thing to be seen in the cubicles but people 
squabbling under open umbrellas, and 
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‘A SERVANT-MAID SCRAMBLED UP ON THE ROOF.” 


brawling and bawling, and accusing the 
government. 

Happily we have no lack of umbrellas. 
There was a tremendous lot of them in 
our assortment of goods for barter with 
the savages, almost as many as dog-col- 
lars; enormous cotton ones of every col- 
or, which we are very glad to have in a 
country of permanent rain. 

Well, to finish about the inundation, a 
brave girl, a servant-maid belonging to 
Mademoiselle Tournatoire, scrambled up 
on the roof and nailed over it a sheet of 
zine, extracted for the purpose from the 
emporium. The Governor directs me to 
write her a letter of felicitation. 

If I mention this incident here, it is be- 
‘sause the occasion has made the weakness 
of our colony so conspicuous. 

The administration is excellent, zealous, 
even complicated, thoroughly French ; 
but for colonizing purposes we simply 
want hands. The scribbled paper is out 
of proportion to the strong arms. 


I’m also struck wt); ap. 
other thing, the fact tha; 
each of our big-wies has 
been intrusted wi the 
kind of work for ich 
he’s least suited an 
prepared. Costecal: 
armorer, for instanc: 
has spent his life 
midst of pistols and rifles 
the implements of {| 
chase, is Commis 
sioner of Agricy 
ture. Escourba 
niés hadn't his 
like for the man 
ufacture of the 
blessed Arles sau 
sage; but since 
poor Bravida’s 
accident he has 
become Commis 
sioner of Warand 
head of the Ley 
ies. Brother Ba 
taillet has taken 
the Artillery and 
the Navy, because 
he knows how to 
sail a boat and fire 
acannon; but, af 
ter all, what he 
knows much bet 
ter is to say mass 
and tell us stories 

In town it is the same thing. We 
have there a heap of worthy people, little 
rentiers, dealers in ginghams and prints 
grocers, and pastry-cooks, who are now 
the owners of acres, but haven't the least 
idea what to do with them, not having the 
smallest notion of agricultural methods 

I don’t see any one but his Excellency 
who really knows what he’s about. This 
extraordinary man knows everything, 
has seen everything, read everything, 
and there is something wonderful in the 
vividness with which he conceives. Un 
fortunately he can’t be everywhere at 
once; and then he is too kind, too unable 
to believe any harm. Thus he still clings 
to his faith in the Belgian, that scoundrel 
and swindler and liar; he still expects to 
see him arrive with fresh hands and pro- 
visions, so that every day when I go into 
his room his first word is, ‘‘No ship in 
sight this morning, Pascalon?” 

And to think that so humane a man, so 
excellent a ruler, already has enemies! 














5 ple in the city. 


my child? I’m 


a. 
» ; ial drenching, one 


ofully slack, loses 
ste foranything, turns 
E R ind ill-natured, uni- 
disgusted, quite as 
one has been taking 
\ party of the disaffected 
s forming in the city, with 
Costecalde for chief and 
gleader. They assemble 
the place they call the 
Café Pinus, which consists 
» or three tables and a 
couple of benches in one of 
ibicles. It appears to 
xist for the purpose of 
drinking bottled lemonade. 
Pinus, in the whole colony, 
sthe ouly man who is mak- 
L wy money, and he 
= makes it by the sale of this 
; } liquid. 








5 These gatherings under 
Fe s roof have been kept up 
ate, and have filled 
: the big house with such a 
=» clatter of discussion that 
re omplaints have been made 
E e city. The racket 
: s the children awake. 


efore the Governor has 


} 


PORT TARASCON. 


Yes as enemies. There are ill-dis- 
He knows it: 
at it; he says to me: ‘* What will 


nd there are always people who 
st the ‘state of things.’”’ 
0 : 8th.—Spent the morning in 
e census of our little colony. 
} iment on the early phases of a 
te which will perhaps become a 
has the curious feature of hay 
4 0 drawn up by one of the found 
of those who helped to break 


10th.—Water, water, nothing 
er. In these floods of damp, this 


en obliged to give orders for the closing 
establishment—a measure that has Dutchman has let him in, just as he has 
ced a bad effect on many minds. 
so happens that another affair has on raining, and if the bad weather pre- 
The vents us from getting forward with the 
Marquis des Espazettes and a few other bull-baiting? Our national sport, you 


suted to the state of tension. 


crack shots, kept in-doors by the dreadful 
rain, lately conceived the idea of setting up to this tinre it has been impossible to 
up targets formed of old tin boxes, dis- set it going. 

ised receptacles of sweetmeats and tun- 
f sardines and potted pears, and then 
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of firing at them the livelong day from 
the windows. 

Our former cap-shooters, now that hel 
mets and caps are not so easy to replace, 
have thus been converted into can-shoot 
ers. 

In itself this is not a bad exercise, but 
Costecalde has succeeded in persuading 
the Governor that it leads to a deplorable 
waste of powder. 

Out comes, therefore, a new decree. 
prohibiting this expensive sport. The 
can-shooters are furious, the aristocracy 
sulks. This was precisely what Coste- 
calde had foreseen. Oh, he’s up to snuff! 

But, after all, what can you bring 


AT THE CAFE PINUS. 
against our poor Governor? The 


let us allin. But is it his fault if it keeps 


know, was promised us from the first; but 


There has been a kind of blight on this 
familiar pastime. Our good Tarasconi- 
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ans, who had been cut off from it in 
France, rejoiced in the thought of giving 
it a new life here. We brought with us 
expressly some cows, and a bull of the 
Camargue, Old Roman, the same who 
used to win such fame on our votive an- 
niversaries. 

On account of the rains, which have 
rendered it impossible to leave them at 
pasture, these beasts have been kept in a 
stable; but all of a 
sudden, without any 
one’s knowing in 
the least how it hap- 
pened—I shouldn't 
be surprised if Cos- 
tecalde had had a 
hand in this too 
Old Roman has got 
out. 

Now he’s roaming 
the forest, he has be- 
come wild, he’s no 
longer a bull—he’s 
a buffalo. 
js! Of course we've 
tried to catch him 
again, but he’s quite 
too terrible. In re- 
ality he’s baiting us, 








“OLD ROMAN HAS GOT OUT.” 





As the intercourse between the toy 
and head-quarters continued to be charac 
terized by a visible tension, Tartarin, t 
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instead of our baiting 
him. And he’s thie on) 
wild animal in the ep 
ony! 

I wonder if this. too 
Tartarin’s fault ? 

Ah, things are o 
wrong. Heaven wat 
over our Governo: 


II. 


The Bull-baiting at Por 
con.—Adventures ( 
bats.—Arrival of King \ 
gonko and his Daug 
kiriki.—Tartarin rubs Nos 
with the King, a ( 


long fallen into Disus. e F 

great Diplomatist tm 
Bn 
Day after day, page ai 4 
ter page, through stro a 
as fine as the gray sla 4 
of the rain, with the des eS 
x 


perate dead monotony 

the watery, watery wast : 
we content ourselves wit a 
giving the sense, thou s 





with scrupulous fidelity 
of our friend Pascalon’s 
diary. . 





recover a measure of popularity, deter = 1 
mined at last to organize the bull-baiting 4 
not, of course, with the assistance of Old ba 


Roman, who was still ranging the thick 
et, constantly wilder and more of a buffa 
lo, but with that of the three cows who 
remained. 


“THE THREE COWS.” 








PORT TARASCON. 


ittenuated, very lean, and sad to 
vere these domestic animals of 
try, accustomed to the open air 
sun, and immured ever since their 
1t Port Tarascon in a damp, dark 
Never mind, this was better than 


e sandy shore, beside the sea, the 
rming the usual parade-ground 
nilitia, a platform had been erect- 
.dvyanee, and a circus enclosed by 

es, according to the custom in Pro- 
Advantage was taken of a glimpse of 
ne weather, a day when the sun almost 
me, and the Governor, the high dig- 
taries, and their ladies assumed their 
places on the platform. All costumes 
vere displayed, all the bespangled man- 
und the women had extracted their 
t-preserved finery from 
the depths of their trunks. 
Every one seemed hap 
with the in- 
the game, 
down to the little ones who 
ran round and round the 
pursuing each other 
‘* There! 
the cattle!” while 


touched 
xication of 


eries of 


the higher personages set- 


tled themselves in their 
rows, and the underlings 
and militiamen, with their 
vives and daughters and 
naid-servants, pressed to- 
gether round the ropes. 

Forgotten at this moment was the 
weariness of the long rainy days, forgot- 
ten were the grievances against the Bel- 
gian—the dirty Belgian. “There! there! 
the cattle!” this ery of the children suf- 
ficed to rekindle the good-humor of the 
mobile race who are cheered up by a sun- 
‘There! there! thecattle!” Yes, 
at Port Tarascon we could have our bull- 
haiting: different enough from what it 
had come to be in the old country: no 
one to worry the poor plain folk, to de- 
prive them of their favorite pleasure. 

And what folly, indeed, ever to have 
forbidden the bull-baiting of our gentle 
southern France, in which there is no- 
thing bloody, nothing cruel; in which it 
is only a question of plucking off a cock- 
ade planted between the horns of a bull! 
Doubtless the sport is not absolutely 
harmless. It requires skill and agility. 
But, on the whole, accidents are rare, 


eam. 
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and reducible to a few innocuous 
bruises. 

The flourish of trumpets, under the 
direction of Escourbaniés, Chief of the 
Levies and the Orpheon, mingled its 
brazen uproar with the cries and the 
rumble of the crowd. After the ‘‘ Port 
Tarascon March” had been played sev- 
eral times, the drums beat a loud tattoo. 

It was the signal. The circus, which 
had suddenly become a field of danger, 
emptied itself in a trice, and one of the 
animals entered the lists, greeted with 
frantic hurrahs. 


are 


She had nothing very terrible about 
her, the poor scared cow, with her ribs 
showing through, who stared at the 
crowd from big eyes disaccustomed to 
the light of heaven; she only began to 
‘*mooh,” and stood still, sticking fast in 


BULL-BAITING. 


the middle of the arena, with her big tri- 
colored cockade between her horns. 

One of the baiters came and ‘‘ shaved” 
her, as the term is, passing behind and be- 
fore her, clapping his hands and trying 
to excite her. ‘‘ There! there! there!” 
But she suffered him to approach her, 
even to touch her, and remained quite 
peaceful and resigned, without the slight- 
est disposition to retaliate. There would 
have been neither peril nor honor in re- 
lieving her of her cockade. 

At this sight the public got indignant, 
and cried for the irons—the irons! Then 
two men came forward, armed with long 
poles tipped with irons in the shape of 
tridents. When they pricked the poor 
thing’s nose, instead of losing her temper, 
as usual, she uttered a plaintive low, and 
fled, rushing round the course, pursued, 
belabored, with all the world at her heels, 
in the midst of hisses and hootings and 
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shouts. ‘‘Enough! — 
enough!” cried the 
crowd. ‘‘Zou! zou! 
put her out! put 
her out!” She re- 
tired in extreme 
humiliation. 

The second cow 
absolutely refused 
to leave the stable. 
Neither shouts nor 
blows nor prod- 
dings could over 
come her reluct- 
ance. It was vain 
to push her; it was 
fruitless to pull 
her; it was impos- 
sible to drag her 
across the thresh- 


old. \_ 
So they gave uaa 


their attention to 
the third, who was 
said to be very | 
vicious with her 
blood up. She en- 
tered the circus on the gallop, digging her 
forked hoofs into the sand, lashing her 
sides with her tail, and butting vigorously 






















BROTHER BATAILLET WITH HIS CULVERIN. 
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“SHE REMAINED THERE TILL EVENING.” 


right and left. The inquiring spectators 
who had lingered in the arena skipped 
nimbly out of her way, clearing the course 
on the spot. 

This time, at least, there would be a 
fine game. Not much, however, as 
turned out. The animal dashed away 
bounded over the rope, cleaving the 
crowd, taking aim with her horns, a 
rushing straight to the sea, hurled her- 
self into it. 

With water up to the hock, then up to 
the shoulder, she went out as far as she 
could go. Soon nothing more of her 
was seen than her poor nose above tlie 
water, where her two horns formed a 
crescent, with the cockade in the middle. 
She remained there till evening, wofully 
lowing; and the whole settlement, from 
the shore, called her names, hissed her, 
and assailed her with stones, hootings, 
and gibes, of which last missiles the poor 
‘*state of things,” who had 
come down from his platform, 
had also quite his share. 

The collapse of the national 
game was a great check to the goyv- 
ernment, of which the disaffected party 
made haste to take advantage. ‘‘ Mon- 
key’s work—little of it, and that little 
bad,” said the bilious Costecalde, with 
his wicked grin. This was the way he 
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PORT TARASCON. 


“THE PRISONERS WERE CONDUCTED TO HEAD-QUARTERS.” 


Some- 


spoke of all the Governor’s acts. 
thing, at any rate, had to be done to drain 


off so much fermentation. The govern- 
ment therefore conceived the idea of an 
expedition against King Nagonko. The 
scoundrel had fled from the island, with 
his Papuans, after the death of the un 
fortunate Bravida, and nothing had been 
heard of him since. It was said that 
he inhabited a neighboring island six or 
eight miles away, whose vague outline 
was distinguishable on clear days, but in- 
visible most of the time, thanks to the 
continual rains and the curtain of fog. 
The unavenged insult to the Tarasco- 
flag was one of the greatest griev- 
inces of Costecalde’s section, one of his 
most powerful arguments against the 
state of things.” These were pointed 
nainly at the cowardice of the head of 
iffairs, who had exacted no reparation 
for the death of the unhappy Bravida, 
none for that of Cambalalette or of Fa- 
ther Vezole, to say nothing of so many 
other compatriots devoured by the sav- 


ages 


In the entourage of Tartarin there had 


Nan 


been much talk of some really great at- 
tempt. Brother Bataillet preached war 
as he alone could preach it. Tartarin 
himself, with all that was pacific in him, 
had long resisted. But so many ill- 
natured remarks were retailed to him 
that at last his patience broke down. As 
we say at Tarascon, little flies make big 
donkeys jump. He therefore took a 
great decision, hoping thus to re-establish 
his popularity, and the expedition was 
prepared. 

When the long-boat had been put into 
condition, repaired and provisioned, and 
the culverin, handled by Brother Bata- 
illet and Galoffre the verger,set up in the 
prow, twenty militiamen, all well armed, 
went aboard under the orders of Escour- 
baniés and the Marquis des Espazettes, 
and one morning they set sail. 

Their absence was to last three days, 
and these three days seemed extremely 
long to the colony. What would be the 
result of so adventurous a cruise? “To 
what dangers would the expedition not 
be exposed? Would it come back at all? 
These anxieties were fostered by the per- 
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fidious machinations of Costecalde, who 
kept gnawing like a wood-louse at his 
rival’s reputation, and went about saying, 
‘What an imprudence!—as if it would 
have not been much better to leave the 
wretches alone!” 

Toward the end of the third day the re- 
port of a cannon, rolling over the deep, 


Ly Mat x 
L SE 
“ BEGAN TO RUB NOSES WITH HIM.” 


brought down the whole population to 
the shore, from which the long-boat was 
seen to approach under all her sail, with 
her nose in the air, at a rapid pace, as if 
borne on a breeze of triumph. 

Even before she had reached the 
strand the joyous cries of her company, 
the ‘‘Let’s make a noise!” of Escourba- 
niés, announced from afar the complete 
success of the enterprise. 

An exemplary vengeance had been ex- 
torted from the cannibals, heaps of villages 
had been burned, and, according to every 
one’s account, thousands of Papuans slain. 

The figure varied, but was always enor- 





mous, and the accounts were rathier qj 
ferent too. In any case, what was certajy, 
was that they had five or six prisoners 
mark to show, among whom were Kj, 
Nagonko himself and his daughter Lj, 
riki. 

The prisoners were conducted to hea 
quarters amid the ovations rendered 

the crowd to the victors. The 

diers filed out in great array, carr 
ing, like the companions of Colu 
bus on his return from the disco 

ery of the New World, all sorts 0 
strange objects— brilliant plumes 
skins of beasts, weapons, and spoils 
of the savages. 

But the prisoners were especia 
surrounded as they passed, the good 
Tarasconians examining them wit! 
all the curiosity of hate. Broth 
Bataillet had caused a few draperies 
which they ineffectually held 
gether, to be thrown over their black 
bareness; and to see them thus figged 
out, to say to one’s self that they ha 
eaten up Father Vezole, Notary Can 
balalette, and so many others, gay: 
one the same shudder of repulsion 
that one feels in menageries in the 
presence of anacondas digesting w 
der dirty blankets. 

King Nagonko marched first—a 
old blackamoor with a big belly, and 
a mass of crinkled white wool that 
sat on his head like a smoking-cap. 
A red clay pipe—the kind they mak 
at Marseilles—was attached to his left 
arm by a bit of string. Near him 
came the little Likiriki, with shin 
ing, impish eyes, bedecked wit! 
coral necklaces and bracelets of 
pink shells. They were followed 
by the others, great monkeys with 
long arms, who showed their pointed 

teeth in the grimace of their horrible 
smiles. 

There were a few jokes about them al 
first, such as that they would give Mad 
moiselle Tournatoire plenty of work, and 
the good old spinster, revisited by her ia 
mous fixed idea, began indeed to think 
how she could turn them out; but curios- 
ity was quickly converted to fury as wé 
remembered the fate of our baked and 
boiled compatriots. 

Presently many people began to cry 
‘Death! death to them all! Zou! zou" 
To give himself a more military stamp, 
Escourbaniés had adopted Scrapouchinats 
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kept crying that we must 
all shot like green mon- 


i 
hy u 





turned toward him and 
iis ravings with a gesture. 


m,” he said, ‘‘let us respect 


of war.” 
ioderate your ecstasy. Tar- 
, his plan. 
\ istent defender of our old 


Duke, if he had never given 

; being an impostov, he had yet 

n had his suspicions. If, after 
had been taken in by a vulgar 
jler, the treaty for the purchase of 
ind, which his Grace pretended 
made with Nagonko, would 

the as false as all the rest; the 
sland would not be ours, and our 
chers for the acres, our great bar- 
s, would be nothing but so much 


waste paper. 

Accordingly, as soon as the prison- 
id been introduced into the cita- 
ie Governor, far from thinking 

of shooting them like green monkeys, 

offered the Papuan monarch a solemn 


reception. 

lhis was just the sort of thing he 

v how to do, deeply versed in every- 

thing that had been done by Captain Cook, 
1y Bougainville, and other great navi 
ilo sS 
He simply approached. the dusky mon 
arch and began to rub noses with him. 

The barbarian seemed extremely sur 
prised, as in his tribe this fashion had 
been long abandoned, had become quite a 
lost tradition. 

He submitted none the less, evidently 
thinking it must be a Tarasconian custom; 





THE KING SIGNS THE TREATY. 


TARASCON. 




























THE KING BREAKS INTO SONG. 







and at the spectacle even the little Likiri- 
ki, who had < bit of a nose like a kitten, 
searcely any at all, insisted on Tartarin’s 
treating her to the same ceremony. 

When the rubbing of noses was over, 
arose the question of communicating ver- 
bally with the brutes. 

3rother Bataillet spoke to them first, in 
his Papuan of the other side; but natu- 
rally, as it was not the Papuan of this 
side, they couldn’t understand. Cicero 
Franquebalme, who knew English after 
a fashion, tried them 
with the idiom of 
Shakespeare. Escour- 
baniés mumbled out a 
few words of Spanish, 
but without more suc- 
cess than the others. 

‘* Let us, at any rate, 
give them something 
to eat,” said Tartarin. 

So a few boxes of 
tunny were opened. 
This time the savages 
understood, and threw 
themselves upon the 
dainties in question, 
while the Governor 
and Commissioners 
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surrounded them, watching them glut- 
tonously devour and empty the boxes, 
scraping them to the bottom with fingers 
dripping with oil. Then, after several 
great swigs of brandy, which they seemed 
particularly to appreciate, the king, to 
the General's stupefaction, began to troll 
out in a hoarse voice our Tarasconian 
revolutionary song about chucking the 
refractory from the big window. Hic- 
coughed forth by this thick-lipped bar- 
barian, with his mouth smeared with red 
and his teeth with black, it had a fantastic, 
ferocious sound, 

So, then, Nagonko knew our local lan- 
guage. 

After a minute of amazement the anom- 
aly was explained. 

During the few months of association 
with the hapless passengers of the Faran- 
dole and the Lucifer, the Papuans had 
picked up a certain amount of Tarasco- 
nian—a Tarasconian of no great elegance, 
no doubt, and consisting mainly of the 
expressions of the Rabblebabble; but with 
the aid of gestures it helped to enable our 
friends to communicate with them. 

So they communicated. 

Questioned on the subject of our ally 
the Duke, Nagonko declared that he had 
never, never in his life, heard of this dis- 
tinguished personage, or of any one who 
remotely resembled him. 

The island had never been sold. 

There had never been any treaty. 

Never any treaty? Tartarin, on the 
spot, caused one to be drawn up. The 
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scholarly Franquebalme had an e«tensiy, 
hand in the framing of this se 
scrupulous document. He avail; 
self in it of all his legal erudition —whay. 
soever, whensoever, and wheresoe yer at ey 
ery step—so that, with its Roman cement 
the thing made a compact and solid whole 

Nagonko ceded the island in exchayop 
for a barrel of rum, ten pounds of tobar 
co, two cotton umbrellas, and a dozey 
dog-collars. 

A career of usefulness was thus opened 
to these last objects of traffic, which had 
been brought in such quantities becayse 
Tartarin had read in the works of trayel. 
lers that they are particularly appreciated 
by the savages of Oceanica. 

A codicil affixed to the treaty author. 
ized Nagonko, his daughter, and his com 
panions to reside on the west coast of the 
island, the direction in which the settlers 
never trusted ourselves, for fear of Old 
Roman, the famous bull who had become 
a buffalo. 

The business was concluded in secret 
session—knocked off in a few hours, 

In, this manner, thanks to their great 
leader's diplomatic ability, the bonds and 
vouchers of the colonists became valid 
again, really representing something. 

And who was taken in this time? That 
plotter of a Costecalde and his partisans. 

Who, on the other hand, was very hap 
py? The author of the Memorial, Pas 
calon, the gentle stutterer, now more than 
ever in love with his mum-mum-master 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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OF BERLIN. 


BY THEODORE CHILD. 


HE hazards of railway 
travelling often hu- 
mor the dreams of the 
observer, and enable 
him to acquire his 
first impressions of a 
new city in conditions 
such as he would have 
desired had he been 
consulted by some all- 
powerful master of 
ceremonies. On our 
way to Berlin we had 
lingered in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main and 
in the old Residenz 
cities of Cassel and 


Brunswick, still full of remnants of old 
Germany of the Middle Ages and of the 
Germany of the days of the Landgraves 
and Electors, who piqued themselves ou 
their literary and artistic culture, and ru 
ined their subjects by imitating the splen- 
dor of the Versailles and the magnificence 
of the Grand Monarque. In these towns, 
it is true, evidences of progress are not 
wanting; the electric light glares in the 
streets; the horse-cars hurry along wiih 
jingling bells; overhead a net-work of tel- 
egraph wires cross-hatches the sky; but 
the quaint pointed or convoluted gables 
and bulbous spires of the past remain; 
the parks and gardens retain the aspect 
given to them by the hand of the famous 
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Le Notre; the squares, prome- 
1d fountains are the same that 
appropriate background for the 
ms and liveries of 
crave’s court,and for 
equipages of the 


adventurers whose 

e was never unwel- 

lhe old Sch!oss, too, 

it. the river, the ram 

though now convert- 

to shady walks, carry us 

magination even fur 

in the polite and phil- 

eighteenth century. 

oht effort we can an- 

our vision the tempo- 

xerescences of modern 

vements; we can neg 

e elements of formal 

teenth century elegance ; 

i the aid of a hundred 

es of architecture, and 

le quarters of narrow, tor- 

ious streets and overhanging 

houses, reconstitute the 

more ancient Germany that 

cures in the clear and sharp 
distances of Diirer’s engravings, and in the 
road vistas that Memling and Van Eyck 
reserve through the open windews and 
arches that illuminate the back- 
crounds of their pictures of crowned Vir- 
gins flanked by the kneeling portraits of 


we 


Gothie 


pious donors. 

The last station on the main line has 
been left behind, with its regiment of mil- 
itary-looking officials and porters; for the 
last time a gorgeously arrayed and big- 
framed inspector has inserted half his 
blond person through the car 

idow to examine our tickets, excusing 
he intrusion with brief formule of gut- 
tural politeness. Through the twilight 
ve discern woods and flat plains inter- 
sected by narrow rivers and canals. The 
line rises higher and higher as we ap- 
proach the city, which suddenly bursts 

on the view an immense, endless, flat 
ea of house-tops, over which floats a huge 
loud-like canopy of ruddy and luminous 
The vision is modern, and wholly 

rn. From the car window our 
giances plunge downward from the ele- 
track. Here we note symmetrical 
locks of monotonous houses, the homes 
of monotonous existences: there the glare 
of electric lights reveals chairs and tables, 
trees, alleys, and a vegetation of painted 
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zine, peopled by groups of men and wo- 
men enjoying the pleasures of a beer-gar- 
den. 


From time to time the train rumbles 
over a bridge that 
spans a river laden 
with sombre barges; 
and at last the train 
stops beneath the 
vast roof-span of the 
Friedrichsstrasse sta- 
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tion. Here we are at Berlin. In a few 
minutes we find ourselves safely deposited 
in a vast caravansary, where we are tick- 
eted, numbered, and left to our own de- 
vices. 

The next morning we were awakened 
at sunrise by the piercing sound of fifes 
and the rattle of drums accompanying 
the rhythmic thud of many feet. It was 
an infantry regiment going to drill. 
Seen from above, this mass of men, bris- 
tling with gun-barrels and helmet spikes, 
and marching with the undeviating reg- 
ularity of a machine, suggests the com- 
parison of a monstrous black centipede. 
Berlin was still veiled for us in the 
vague charm of the unknown and the 
unexplored, but it seemed as if this silent 
regiment marching through the deserted 
streets in the gray morning light had the 
significance of a key-note. 

Our first wanderings through the 
streets of Berlin did not fill our souls 















THE BRANDENBURG GATE. 


with that thril] of joy and that sympa- 
thetic trepidation of the whole being 
which we experienced when we first vis- 
ited Venice, for instance, or Florence, or 
Constantinople; nor did they excite that 
wonderment and eager desire to appreci- 
ate which we had felt in the great Amer- 
ican cities like Chicago. -Berlin is abso- 
lutely wanting in charm, whether of situ- 
ation, of general aspect, or of historical 
souvenirs. It is a modern city, but its 
modern aspect has no marked character, 
and next to no originality. From the 
time of Frederick the Great, who was the 
founder of its prosperity, down to the 
present period of active transformation, 
which dates from the Franco-German 
war, the architectural history of Berlin 
was almost entirely one of imitation and 
adaptation. The street architecture until 
within the past ten years has been abso- 
lutely null—mere rows of box-like habi- 
tations pierced with the necessary open- 
ings for light, ingress and egress, but 
conceived absolutely as a packing-case is 
conceived, without any regard for agree- 
ableness of proportions, lines, and distri- 
bution of masses. The public buildings, 
of which several are grandiose, have 
been erected, for the most part, under the 
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influence of mistaken ad- 
miration of the models of 
ancient Greece. 
The great sig 
wonders of Berlin are eo) 
centrated along the fame = 
avenue Unter den Linde) 
and in the vicinity of ;}, 
old Schloss, whither + 
visitor will inevitably 
rect his steps, and whew 


he will certainly acg 
his most imposing and 
durable impressions of 


German capital. Wey 
suppose that he reaches 
Unter den Linden through 
the Friedrichsstrasse, one 
of the largest, busiest, and 
most brilliant streets oj 
Berlin, lined with shops of 
all kinds, and interspersed 
with several remarkable 
new buildings in the old 
German style, devoted { 
the sale of beer. Gam) 
nus is the most liberal and 
enlightened patron of a 
chitecture in modern Be: 
lin. The intersection of Friedrichsstrasse 
and Unter den Linden is a peculiarly busy 
and characteristic spot. On one corner is 
an old-fashioned ‘‘conditorei,” or pastry 
cook’s shop, with a little terrace barely two 
feet wide, which forms a pleasant vantags 
point whence to view the spectacle of 
street as you sip coffee and eat cakes 
On the opposite corner is the Cafe Bauer 
which the Berliners hold to be one of the 
sights of the capital—a modern Viennes: 
safé arranged in the most approved style, 
lighted by electricity, and decorated with 
brilliantly colored classical frescoes by 
A.de Werner and Wilberg, representing 
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and luxury of the Greeks and 


Trinkhalle for the sale of non 

s drinks, such as syrups, seltzer, 

1, presided over by a patient 

of the class called by the Ber 
Sodalisken,”’ in contradistinction 
Kellnerinnen” and ‘ Schink 

s.’ who serve in beer saloons and 

K en,” or tap-rooms of low degree, 
iffic here is crowded; there are 
ravs. omnibuses, small carts drawn 

os, a few private carriages, and 
ties of cabs, or ‘* Droschken,” as 

re called, the last of two categories, 

st and second class, the one as undesir 
In the middle of the 
ro iy a mounted policeman sits his 


is the other. 


se with an air of corpulent authority 
istere uselessness. Unter den Lin 
den stretches to the right and left, 160 
oad, 1500 yards long, planted with 

s of chestnut and lime trees, and 
divided into roadways, foot-paths, and 


ne tracks. At one end of this avenue 
Brandenburg Gate,which forms the 
entrance to the Thiergarten, very much 


is the Are de Triomphe at Paris marks 

entrance to the great fashionable 
vomenade of the Bois de Boulogne. 
The Brandenburg Gate is effective, wheth 
er we look at it from the pretty Pariser- 
platz or from the Thiergarten side, where 
its architectural lines contrast with the 
surrounding verdure, and form the back- 
ground of familiar scenes of elegant life 

Berlin, such as the equestrian groups 

brilliantly uniformed officers and 
smart ladies going to or returning from 
» morning ride in the park. The read 
er will not be astonished to learn that the 
Brandenburg Gate is built on the model 
of the Propylewa of Athens; that it is sur 
mounted by a quadriga driven by Vic 
tory; that it is flanked by a guard-house, 
vhose guard is kept busy saluting and 
presenting arms to the numerous mili 
tary big-wigs who are constantly passing; 
ind, finally, that all its splendor is sham 
ind its Dorie columns simple stucco. 
Let us note also that the Thiergarten is 
traversed by lines of horse-cars. 

Turning eastward, we will stroll along 
Unter den Linden, and note such things 
as may strike our eyes. The first obser 
vation we make is that the famous linden 
trees are not so regularly planted or so 
flourishing as we expected to find them, 
ind the second is that Unter den Linden 
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At another corner, under the 
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STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 


is badly kept, indifferently paved, and a 
mere quagmire when rain falls. The di 
viding posts and rails are even more ele- 
mentary and unpleasing than those which 
disgrace Rotten Row in London, while the 
benches are the most primitive that could 
be imagined. 
the handsome palace of Count Redern, a 
reproduction of a Florentine building. 
Then come some picture shops, where 
something pink and delicate by Gabriel 
Max attracts the eye. Here is a terra 
cotta store, full of busts of the Kaisers, of 
Bismarck, and of Moltke. We reach the 
Kaisergallerie, a fine arcade, less splendid 
than the Victor Emmanuel arcade at Mil 
an, but still a laudable effort in the Re- 
naissance style, and as good as yellow 
brick and terra-cotta can make it. The 
Kaisergallerie is lined with shops that do 
not seem prosperous; in the middle is a 
Wiener Café, which has a marked impor- 
tance in the eyes of the young bloods of 
3erlin; on the upper floors of the arcade 
is the wax-work show called Castan’s 
Panopticum, the Musée Grévin of Berlin. 
We cross the Friedrichsstrasse and note 


On the right we notice 
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KING'S GUARD-HOUSE AND THE ARSENAL. 


the quaint aspect of the drivers of the yel- 
low parcels-post vans, who seem lost in 
their vast seats on the top, and much ham- 
pered by the brazen horn slung under 
their arms with a red and white cord. 
Then we take a cup of coffee at the Café 
Bauer, glance around at the various types 
at the tables, discreetly sheltered from the 
gaze of curious passers by a thick hedge 
of shrubs, and after this brief rest we stay 
to look at nothing until we reach the mon- 
ument of Frederick the Great, at the east- 
ern extremity of Unter den Linden. 

This monument, standing more than 
forty feet high, is perhaps the most re- 
markable work of Rauch, who himself is 
the finest sculptor that modern Germany 
can boast. On the top of a polished gran- 
ite pedestal of three tiers stands the bronze 
equestrian statue of Frederick. The bass- 
reliefs of the topmost tier depict scenes of 
the private life of the King. The tier be- 
low is decorated at the angles with four 
horsemen, and on the sides with alto-ri- 
lievo groups of contemporaries and com- 
panions of the King; while on the lowest 
tier are inscribed the names of military 
heroes and celebrated men. 

Beyond this imposing and finely con- 
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ceived monument, which bounds 
the Linden at the east end, is | 
Opera Place,around which are thy 
Emperor’s Palace; the Royal Li 
brary, in rococo style; the Opera 
house; the Church of St. Hedwig 
built on the model of the Pantheon 
at Rome; the University ; the Ké 
nigswache, or King’s Guard-hous: 
the Crown Prince’s Palace; and 
the Arsenal. These buildings 
well disposed, with abundant open space 
around them, and trees, gardens, and stat 
ues to relieve the bareness of the fore 
ground, make a certain show; their mass 
is effective, especially from a distance ; but 
they will not repay examination, with tl 
exception of the Guard-house and tlie Ar 
senal. The Guard-house, strange to sa) 
is in the form of a Doric temple. Suc 
in the year 1818 was Architect Schinkel’s 
ideal, and to such extremes was hie led 
by his desire to combat the hated rococo 
style. The spectacle of the guard in thei 
modern uniform and pickelhaube helmets 
executing the ‘‘ Paradeschritt” with six 
Doric columns for a background is as 
comic and unexpected a contrast as could 
well be imagined. The guard-mount al 
noon, when the watchword is given out 
to the assembled officers, al ways attracts a 
crowd of idlers and sight-seers. 

The Zeughaus, or Arsenal, is a grand 
building, perhaps the grandest and most 
completely satisfactory of all the monu 
ments of Berlin. This vast square pile, of 
which each fagade is nearly 300 feet long, 
was begun in 1695, continued by Seliluter 
from 1698 to 1699, and finished by De 
Bodt in 1706. Massive, majestic, impos 
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oportions, .he building derives to the collections of arms, armor, and uni 
significance from the decora- forms arranged historically in the galler 
iriously composed escutcheons ies of the first floor. The Halls of Glory 
the key-stones of the arched are monuments of the artistic genius of 
the ground-floor, the orna- modern Germany devoted to the com 
2 ie pointed windows of the sec- memoration of the heroes and exploits of 
Fe und the martial trophies and Prussian arms. There are three halls 
groups that crown the attic. one for the sovereigns, the other two for 
court, now roofed over, is also the generals. The central hall contains 
orated with masks of dying a statue of Victory and gigantic busts of 













that form escutcheons on the the Kings of Prussia; in the other halls 
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ones of the windows, and 
ssert the martial attribution 
edifice. Nowadays the 
\rsenal is an immense muse 









of arms, artillery, and the 
t of war, and more particu- 
ihistorical museum of the 






of the Prussian army. 
\s you enter, to the right and 
tare collections of fire-arms, 











THE GUARD-MOUNT. 





ilels of old French fortresses, 
eht from Paris in 1814, engineering are busts of eminent generals. The walls 
ols and models, paintings of Frederick are being painted, and the chief subjects 
Great's gigantic grenadiers, and quan- are three scenes of modern military his 

s of other curious and interesting ob- tory, depicted by Camphausen, Bleibtreu, 
hile from each pillarandall along and Werner—the victory of Sedan, the 

valls are hung trophies of arms and _ surrender of Napoleon III., and the proc 
igs taken from conquered enemies, and lJamation of the Emperor Wilhelm I. at 
many brought back from Paris in Versailles in 1871. The Germans may 

Si4. The court-yard is surrounded with know how to win victories, but they do 
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d artillery and cannons, and the walls not know how to paint them; and, in 
n the windows are adorned with spite of all their efforts to make it grand, 
egimental flags, the whole captured from their triple Ruhmeshalle, with its fres 
he French in 1870-1. In the centre of coes, its garishly gilt bronze busts, and 








rt is a colossal statue of Borussia its gaudy splendor, is, on the whole, rath- 
some ponderous contemporary sculp- er grotesque than imposing. The vicin- 


r, while atthe end of the courta double ity of Schluter’s warriors’ masks and of ‘ 
staircase leads to the Halls of Glory,and the fine trophies and allegories with ; 
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which this master decorated the Zeughaus 
makes this modern Borussia and her at- 
tendant busts look very cheap and paltry. 
However, this heroic imagery produces, 
we may suppose, the desired effect upon 
the gaping populace; it demonstrates to 
them the greatness of the Hohenzollerns, 
and the glory and importance of the vic- 
tory of Sedan. We might have preferred 
to see these ideas conveyed with the im- 
pressive splendor of art, but unfortunate- 
ly such men as Schluter are not common, 
especially in modern Germany. Indeed 
he was a rare spirit, this Hamburg man, 
Andreas Schluter, whom the Kurfiirst 
Frederick III. invited to Berlin in 1694, 
to occupy the post of court sculptor. The 
Germans even venture to compare him 
with Michael Angelo, which homage may 
at least be construed as a proof of their 
high appreciation of his genius. 


IN THE COURT-YARD 


OF THE ARSENAL. 
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Leaving the Arsenal and its treasyy. 
and spoils of war, we cross an ari ; 
Spree over the Castle Bridge, or Sch Jos 
briicke, decorated with eight nap), 
groups symbolizing War. These ery). 
naturally solicit our attention, for 
though the work of sculptors of the py» 
sent century, they are quite unint: igib é 
until recourse has been had to a guid 
book, which explains to us that the x 
jects are Victory teaching a child the }js 
tory of heroes, Pallas teaching a you 
man the use of arms, Pallas armine . 
warrior, Victory picking up a wounded 
warrior, Iris taking to Olympus a warrio 
who has died with arms in his hands. and 
soon. This bridge and its decoration js 
one of those queer Neo-Greek eccentric; 
ties so common in Germany since tly 
days of Winckelmann, Lessing, and t\, 
Schlegels. 

At the end of the bridge we find our 
selves in the spacious Lustgarten, sur 
rounded by the old Castle, the Cathedral] 
and the old Museum, and bounded on thy 
fourth side by the arm of the Spree a 
ready mentioned. In the centre of this 
Lustgarten, which is neatly laid out with 
trees, fountains, and flower beds, is an 
equestrian statue of Frederick William 
Ill. The Royal Castle, founded by the 
Elector Frederick II., but rebuilt and mod 
ified into its present aspect, chiefly by 
Schluter, between 1699 and 1706, is a four 
story edifice, 650 feet long, nearly 400 
feet broad, and 100 feet high. The facades 
vary in arrangement and ornamentation: 
the inner courts 
are also each dif 
ferent from the 
other. In the first 
court may be no 
ticed particularly 
the facade beneath 
the dome of the 
royal chapel, and 
the two figures of 
Renown 
tured in high re 
lief, and 
with bold 
over the fine curve 
of the archway 
The Castle as a 
whole is a severe 
andimposing mon 
ument; even inthe 
inferior 
is not wanting in 


sculp 


placed 


grace 


parts it 





while in the 

n almost all the 

| ornaments, we 
schluter’s work 

jualities of the 
rt of the seven- 
ntury. 

ntrast with the 
s and the Castle, 
ire both instinct 
influence of the 
the Re- 

and conceived 

regard to the re- 

uts of the elimate 

ts of Western Eu- 

inds the old Muse- 

dat the back and to 

it of it the New 

and the National 

In the construe 

these buildings the 
o-Greek craze of the be- 
ning of the century has 
een the supreme influ- 
ence. The old Museum, 
iilt by the terrible Schin- 
ce] between 1824 and 1828, 
s 280 feet long, 175 feet 
road, and 62 feet high, 
preceded by a portico of 

Ionic columns 
broad flight 
‘a reproduction of 
Greek architecture in the 
rue sense of the word.” 

[his remark is even more 

completely true re- 

gards the National Gallery, which was 
built from the plans of Stuler, a pupil of 
Schinkel, in the form of a Corinthian 
temple, and surrounded by Dorie colon- 
How appropriate a Greek temple 
is for the reception of modern pictures! 
How well adapted are the circular walls of 
the shrine for displaying the poetic fan- 
cies of Richter, Knaus’s gay Kirmesses, 
and Adolf Menzel’s masterpiece, ‘‘ The 
Foundry,” which, out of respect for the 
Corinthian classicism of the gallery, is 
rechristened by the official catalogue 

The Modern Cyclops”! 

Schinkel and Stuler are the two great 
names in the monumental history of Ber- 
in. Master and pupil were the great 
enemies of the so-called rococo style, or 

Zopf spirit,’ which we see so ponder- 
caricatured in Kaulbach’s queer 
allegories in the Pinacothek at Munich. 
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BERLIN. 





IN THE ARSENAL 


Like the men who built new Munich, they 
believed only in the architecture of Greece 
and Rome; and again, like the accom- 
plices of King Ludwig I. of Bavaria, their 
Helleno-Italic craziness caused them to 
consider slavish imitation of the ancients 
to be the only acceptable form of origi- 


nality. Hence the grotesque combina- 
tion of spiked helmets and Doric columns 
which we have already noticed in the 
King’s Guard -house; hence these won- 
derful Corinthian temple-museums; hence 
the Théatre Royal, and the streets after 
streets lined with monotonous churches, 
barracks, schools, hospitals, and private 
houses constructed according to models 
inspired by Architect Stuler, approved by 
his friend and patron King Frederick Wil- 
liam I[V., and imposed by the Privy Supe- 
rior Building Counsellor, Geheimen Ober- 
baurath Stuler. Thanks to the influence 
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of Stuler and his royal Mecenas, official 
Berlin is absolutely uninteresting. In- 
deed, the Berliners themselves have in- 
vented two pellucid conglomerations of 
words to characterize and at the same 
time to stigmatize the architects and the 
style that prevailed in Berlin up to 1870; 
these are ‘‘ Geheimenbaurath- 
schule” and ‘‘ Geheimenbaurathstyl.” 
The invention of a term of dispraise 
would imply that the Berliners are now 
blessed with something more rational 
and more beautiful than the ‘‘ Geheimen- 
baurathstyl.” Domestic architecture is in 
truth emancipated. Stuler died in 1865, 
and the influence of his school has been 
almost null in the construction of modern 
3erlin—of the Berlin, that is to say, which 
has grown up within the past twenty 
years, and which owes its development to 
the successive victories of Prussian arms. 
How important is this new Berlin may be 
judged from the comparison of a few fig- 
ures. When William I. came to the throne 
in 1861 the population of Berlin was 519,- 
543; in 1867, 702,437; in 1875, 968,634; in 


words 


1880, 1,118,630; while at the present day 
the population is not far from 1,500,000. 
The increase of population has been con- 


STATUE OF FREDERICK WILLIAM, THE GREAT 
ELECTOR. 
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comitant with immense building a 
which has produced quantities o 
some private houses, fine 
buildings, and ordinary dwelling 
which, if not peculiarly artis 
nevertheless better adapted to 

mate of Berlin and to the requir 

of modern life than the flat-roofe: 

es which are still so numerous i, 

old streets of the Schinkel -Stul: 

od. Berlin, it must be remembered 

a Northern city where the average sym- 
mer lasts barely six weeks, and wher 
winter temperature prevails for more than 
eight months out of the twelve. It may 
be imagined how such a climate harmon 
izes with Greek temples and Florentine 
palaces, and to what a pleasing state of 
leprous decomposition exterior frescoes 
are soon reduced by damp and _ frost 
Happily, however,the Helleno-Italic craze 
has nearly died out, and the tendency of 
contemporary architects is to revive Ger 
man Gothic and the characteristically 
ornate style of the early German renais 
sance. The unification of Germany and 
the consolidation of the empire at the 
same time that it has created the German 
nation has also fostered the national fee] 
ing in art, and consequently favored the 
resumption of the national artistic tradi 
tions which were interrupted in the last 
two centuries by the imitation of the 
French and the Italians, and in the 
sent century by the mistaken idolizing of 
Greek and Roman models. Thus, after 
having inspected the palaces of Unter den 
Linden and the classical monuments in 
the centre of old Berlin, we shall find in 
further wanderings through the capita 
many buildings that will excite interest 
and even admiration. In the Beliren, 
Wilhelms, Leipziger, Friedrichs, Bellevue 
Victoria, and Thiergarten Strassen, and 
in many of the squares, promenades, and 
suburbs, there are houses and business 
blocks which, from the points of view of 
material, proportion,decoration, and style. 
are excellent, and at the same time full 
of character. If the healthy movement 
which these specimens imply continues at 
the present rate, and if Berlin goes on in 
creasing in population and wealth as it 
has since 1871, we may expect to see the 
whole city transformed within the next 
ten years. To notice even the most strik 
ing of these modern buildings in detail 
would lead us into technical considera 
tions which might not be to the taste of 


com 


pre 
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the general reader. We will mention 


only the new Town-hall, or Rathhaus, in 
Kénigsstrasse, an imposing edifice of red 


brick, nearly 300 feet square, 90 feet high, 
and surmounted by a square tower 275 
feet high. The style is a mixture of me- 
dieval arched forms and elements bor- 
rowed from the style of the North Italian 
Renaissance. The main building is per- 
haps rather heavy and barracks-like; the 
facades just a little monotonous; the 
openings, especially the doors, of com- 
paratively mean proportions. The tower, 
however, is elegant, and very interesting 
as a piece of ornate brick-work. The 
Town-hall is the pride of the municipal- 
ity of Berlin, and its tall tower, bathed in 
light by day and its huge illuminated 
clock face by night, marks the centre and 
heart of the town. 

In the vaults beneath the Town-hall is 
one of the vastest restaurants in Berlin— 
the Rathskeller. The Berliners, it may 
be remarked, in their reaction against 
classical taste, have not only gone back 
to the habits of the Middle Ages, but even 
to those of the Troglodytes; they delight 
in low vaulted rooms and deep cellars 
where daylight never penetrates. The 
Rathskeller is one of the most complete- 
ly characteristic of these establishments. 


BERLIN. 


THE REICHSHALLE. 


Imagine a succession of vaulted rooms, 
opening one into the other and running 
the whole length of the Town-hall, some 
twenty feet below the level of the street. 
In each room are tables and chairs; the 
light is distributed by electric lamps; the 
walls are covered with allegorical paint- 
ings, and inscriptions in praise of drink 
and good cheer. 

A typical Berlin beer-saloon is the 
Reichshalle, in Leipzigerstrasse, an im- 
mense Gothic vaulted hall, like the guard- 
room of some feudal castle. The roof 
and white walls are decorated with coats 
of arms painted in all the crude brilliancy 
of gules, sable, azure, argent, and or. The 
wainscoting is wrought in old style, and 
so, too, are the tables and chairs, sufficient 
to accommodate hundreds of people. All 
the evening a strong orchestra makes the 
arched roof re-echo, now with a gay waltz, 
now with a Wagnerian fragment. At the 
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THE VICTORY COLUMN. 


tables are seated whole families, father, 
mother, and children; at others young 
couples are flirting awkwardly and with 
few words; at others soldiers are frater- 
nizing with civilians,and counter-skippers 
with lawyers’ clerks; at others you see 
groups of students with ridiculously small 
caps, and their faces slashed, seamed, and 
sewn up like a patchwork quilt, for the 
silly practice of duelling is still held in 
high honor in the German capital, and 
there is no commoner sight than a student 
swaggering along the streets with his face 
plastered up in a manner that might ex- 
cite pity did not the sufferer’s self-satisfied 
air indicate that he deserves only ridicule. 

Another characteristic pleasure resort 
is Kroll’s establishment. To reach this 
vast beer-garden, concert- hall, theatre, 
and restaurant combined, you pass through 
the Brandenburg Gate, and along the 
Friedensallee, or Peace Avenue, which 
leads directly to the Victory Column, or 
Sieges Siiule, in the middle of the Kénigs- 
platz. This column, in the form of a 
tower, adorned with Danish, Austrian, 


and French cannons, gilded and 
around it so as to form flutings 
from the centre of a circular galle: 
rounded by Doric columns, on th: 

of which are mosaics, frescoes, an: 
reliefs, representing the glorious 
paigns of Prussia, the Danish wa 
battle of Sadowa, the battle of Seda) 
Franco-Prussian war, and the esta 
ment of the German Empire. IL: 
note parenthetically that you cannot | 

a hundred yards in any direction in Be 
lin without being reminded of the victo 
ries of the Hohenzollerns. The army js 
everywhere. No opportunity is neglect 
ed of reminding the Berliners that they 
owe their greatness to the war. The fos 
tering of the military spirit is carried so 
far that the very commissionnaires and 
street-sweepers are dressed in martial 
uniforms, while the variety of military, 
semi-military, and would-be military 
caps is so great that a volume might be 
devoted to this subject alone. Having 
relieved our minds by this remark, we 
pass the turnstile and enter Kroll’s estab 
lishment. An opera is being performed 
in the theatre. In the huge concert-room 
tables are laid for the accommodation of 
eaters and drinkers, who are few, howey 
er, for the night is fine, and the majority 
prefer the open air. Along one side of 
the garden runs a covered gallery with 
tables laid for dinner or supper; along 
the other side are various bars, kitchens, 
entrances to the theatre, and other rooms; 
and in the intervening space, planted with 
trees and strewn with gravel, are multi- 
tudes of tables and chairs arranged sym- 
metrically and intersected by promenades, 
whose course is marked out by festoons 
of opaque white globes, and crossed at in- 
tervals by elaborate archways of colored 
lights. The illumination is obtained by 
thousands of incandescent electric lamps. 
Besides the natural trees and flowers, 
there is an abundant vegetation and flora 
of painted zine and cast-iron; for instance, 
in the centre of a round plot in an alley 
a tall century-plant will tower up and 
blossom into gas jets, while on the sur 
face of a neighboring fountain basin the 
lotuses and lilies will disclose each an 
electric lamp within the transparency of 
their blooms. The ornamentation of this 
garden is completed by flag posts painted 
white and picked out with rose, and the 
same scheme of color will be found in 
the painting of the chairs and tables. On 
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grand nights and on Sundays, when all 
the lamps are lighted, and when the vis- 
itors appear in all the glory of their best 
clothes, the aspect of Kroll’s is very gay 
and interesting, the more so as you see 
there people of all classes, and faces and 
costumes of all degrees of German civil- 
ization, from the rustic matron on a visit 
to the capital to the fashionable Berlin 
lady who prefixes to her name the fem- 
inine form of some long and ceremonious 
official title. The amusements at Kroll’s 
are the theatre, music, promenading, and, 
above all, eating and drinking—and more 
especially, of course, beer-drinking. 

The amusements of the Berliners are, 
besides beer-drinking, which is the first, 
the last, and the most persistently and 
endurably popular, music halls, concerts, 
promenades in the Thiergarten, boating 
on the Spree, fishing, and going to the 
races at Charlottenburg or at the Hoppe- 
garten. At these meetings you see the 
cream of Berlin elegance, both masculine 
and feminine. The Charlottenburg Renn- 
bahn is a vast undulating steeple-chase 
course of rather bleak and dismal aspect, 
with a fringe of trees along the very dis- 
tant horizon. There is a grand stand, a 
second-class stand, a third-class section, 
and the field, with a big white flag float- 
ing in the breeze, and bearing in black 
the inscription, ‘‘IV Platz.” The popu- 
lar attendance forms a vast black crowd; 
the second-class tribunes swarm with peo- 
ple of the middle classes, while in front 
of the grand stand, on the lawn, and in 
the paddock behind there is as brilliant a 
display of beauty, toilets, and uniforms 
as Berlin can produce. The blue Gretch- 
en-eyed Berlin ladies summon up all their 
wit, grace, and piquancy as they walk up 
and down with young officers, whose 
trailing sabres trace lines and zigzags on 
the gravel, and whose uniforms, faced 
with bright scarlet, blue, orange, or pale 
yellow, are worn with all the angular and 
rectilinear ‘‘chic” that German drilling 
can teach. These officers are fine men, 
tall, straight, well built; but one cannot 
help being struck by the phenomenal 
thinness of their legs and the prodigious 
tallness of their collars, which thoroughly 
deserve their monumental name of Sieges 
Saule. As for the Berlin ladies, they 
seemed to be in general slender, and total- 
ly wanting in that buxom plumpness, or 
*Vollbusigkeit,” to use a familiar term, 
which characterizes their great rivals, the 


Viennese. Their toilets are Par 
Viennese in cut, but worn stiffly, ; 
tionally, without style. At the 1 

in all other instances where Germa 
assembled, the foreigner is struck 
silence of the crowd. The only 

you hear are the continuous rumb 
ticket-stamping at the ‘‘ Totalisator” o>» 
‘* Pari Mutuel” offices; the crunching of 
the gravel beneath the feet of the prom 
enaders; the popping of champagne corks 
at the first-class buffet; the low murmuy 
of talk arising from groups of fat German 
men who are discussing the ‘* favorite. 
beer-glassin hand. But there is no roar of 
united human throats such as you would 
hear on a French race-course; no noise 
of laughter and gayety; no exchange of 
clear-toned greetings; no pearly notes of 
feminine chatterings that make one turn 
to see if the face of the speaker is as fair 
as her voice. Theonly momentof relative 
excitement is that when the winning horse 
passes through the wicket that separates 
the track from the paddock, and a fey 
bravos salute the victor. At the Char 
lottenburg races the young officers form 
the majority of the gentlemen riders, so 
that the field wears quite a military as 
pect; and in nine cases out of ten the vic 
tor is a martial youth, who responds to 
the bravos and congratulations of his 
friends and backers by a formal salute in 
correct military style. 

In the history of Berlin there are ‘‘ good 
old times,” but few Berliners look back 
toward them with regret, because in 
the good old times Berlin was not a 
Reichshauptstadt, as it now is. The Ber 
lin of the present day, the capital of 
the German Empire, has acquired its spe 
cial character and physiognomy since the 
Franco-German war. 

In point of population Berlin is the 
third city of Europe. Im 1859 the capi- 
tal of the Kingdom of Prussia counted 
493,000 inhabitants; at the present day 
the capital of the German Empire has 
nearly one and a half millions of inhab 
itants. Scarcely one-third of these, it ap 
pears, were born Berliners, baptized with 
Spree water, but all flatter themselves 
that they are Athenians of the Spree 
‘*Spreeathener,”’ as the local term is; for 
the first ambition of the immigrant Ger 
man who settles at Berlin is to become 
‘‘ Berlinisirt,” to assimilate the manver of 
talking, the sentiments, and opinions of 
his new and intellectual home. In pol 
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BERLIN ON THE SPREE. 


ities the Berliners are always in opposi- 
tion; their boast is that they criticise God 
and the universe, and everything in hea- 
ven and earth; discussion is their great 
delight; in their newspapers, their clubs, 
their beer-saloons, and meeting-places of 
all kinds, criticism, fault-finding, disput- 
ing, are the indispensable conditions of 
life 


Nevertheless it must not be supposed 


that the Berliners are incapable of enthu- 
siasm; the army and military parades and 
reviews have the privilege of exciting 
them to the wildest manifestations of 
civic and patriotic joy, and next after the 
army, the races at Charlottenburg, Kroll’s 
establishment, the Café Bauer, the Pschorr- 


briiu, and Pauline Lucca. Charity con- 
certs, bazars, and exhibitions also excite 
Berliners to a display of real good-heart- 
edness. 

In spite of their local pride the Berlin- 
ers are not averse to things foreign, espe- 
cially to Viennese notions. Viennese cafés, 
Viennese waiters, Viennese actors and the- 
atre managers, Viennese writers, and Vi- 
ennese beer play a great role in Berlin 
life. Viennese barbers also impose their 
dreadful Herrenfrisur on the ‘‘ mashers” 
of the Siegesallee. Indeed, we may say 
that Vienna stands in the same relation 
to Berlin as Paris does to the other cap- 
itals; it is the well-spring of civilization 
and refinement; the purveyor of the lux- 
uries, comforts, and dainties of life. 

A military review at Kreuzberg brings 
all Berlin in crowds to see the manceuvres 
of the finest army in the world on the 


finest parade-groun: 
spectacle is as imp 
military pomp, g: 
uniforms, perfect di 
the national war-lik« 
can make it, Whet 
moment be that w] 
Emperor, followed b 
liant escort, rides al: 
lines bidding a f; 
‘*Guten Morgen” t 
regiment, which res 
with the roar of a th 
throats, or that wh 
troops march past thi 
peror with the famous }) 
sian ‘‘ Paradeschritt 
sight is equally impress 
The Berliners may just 
claim to have given proof 
of the possession of ‘ reinste 
Intelligenz” in the organization of their 
museums. The Ethnographical Museum 
the Museum of Industrial Art, and the Roy 
al Museum, where the treasures of Greek 
Roman, Egyptian, Medieval, Renaissance 
and later European art are displayed, av 
models of arrangement and of respectfy 
and splendid hospitality. With the ey 
ception of the National Gallery at Lon 
don, there is no museum where the works 
of the great masters of painting can be 
studied in more agreeable conditions. An 
other museum which particularly inter 
ested us was that devoted to the relics and 
souvenirs of the Hohenzollern family in 
the charming Chateau de Monbijou. In 
the very heart of Berlin, on the banks of 
the Spree, which is still so picturesque with 
its forests of stakes, to which are attached 
floating fish reservoirs, nets,and creels,and 
with its old world boats pushed painfully 
along by sturdy bargees, who lean thei 
weight on long poles as they walk the 
length of the deck, the Chateau de Mon 
bijou is situated in the middle of a park. It 
is a roomy country house, dating from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
summer residence of the old Prussian soy 
ereigns, and now the historical museum 
and royal portrait-gallery of Berlin. I) 
these elegant and tasteful rooms, with thei! 
tall French windows opening on toa green 
lawn, we may study the features, th 
wardrobes, the arms, the personal knick 
knacks and souvenirs of the precursors 
and founders of the German Empire, from 
the old Kurfiirsts down to the Emperor 
Frederick the Noble. Here is the armor, 
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the hat,and the walking-stick of the Gross- 
er Kurfiirst; here is a wax model of Fred- 
erick the Great as a baby; here is his fa- 
vorite horse Condé, stuffed with straw, 
and his withered hide visible in patches 
where the hair has fallen off; here is his 
Majesty’s ivory flute, his eye-glass, his 
travelling teacup, the collar of his pet 
dog Fidéle, his snuff-boxes, the shirt in 
which he died, his pocket-handkerchiefs, 
made out of old sheets, and exhibited, 
as the inscription says, to show the great 
man’s thrift, or ‘‘Sparsamkeit.”” Here 
are dozens of portraits and souvenirs of 
Queen Louisa, whose blond beauty and 
sweet nature have made her memory the 
most graceful and poetical in the annals 
of her house. In a room whose walls are 
covered with portraits of her delicate fea- 
tures we see her spinet, her writing-table, 
her wool-work, her little shoes, her pink 
ball dress of Directory cut. In three 
other rooms are religiously displayed the 
souvenirs of Kaiser Wilhelm, from his 
cradle, his baby-carriage, and his toys, 
down to the objects used at his funeral. 
Want of space and respect for the reader's 
patience will not allow us to linger fur- 
ther over the thousands of portraits, masks, 
autographs, and miscellaneous relics pre- 
served in this Hohenzollern museum, 
which is, by-the-way, a very recent crea- 
tion. For the hasty visitors, and also for 
those who have more leisure, the signifi- 
cation of the collection is summed up in 
three colossal busts conspicuously placed 
in one of the halls, representing the Gross- 
er Kurfiirst, Frederick the Great, and Kai- 
ser Wilhelm,the mighty trinity of warriors 
who made the German Empire what it is. 

Kaiser, war, and beer seem to be the 


three preoccupations of the inhabi 
Berlin. We might cite many 

ern German writer in confirma 
our own impressions; we will, hi 
content ourselves with a few lin 
the Bilder aus dem Berliner Ly 
that distinguished writer Julius 


berg. Speaking 


of the Belle-A 


platz, a military and architectural] 

ment in commemoration of the 

of 1814, he remarks that fifteen ye: 

he saw this Platz all neglected and 

in sand, with a paltry wooden bride: 

by. At present he sees there mar) 
granite, a handsome stone bridge bede: 
with statues, and a park with marb|. 
ages of War, Bravery, Glory,and of he: 
who died for the father-land. ‘ \\ 
we not the modern Spartans befor 
sought to win the renown of being 
modern Athenians?” asks Julius Rod 
berg. ‘‘ From the column of the Bi 
Allianzplatz to the K6nigsplatz 

is the Siegesdenkmaal column in memory 
of the Franco-German war] is a long 
But we have made that way, and it is on 


long war street. 


Military laurels lighten 


or darken everything here. The race that 
grows up between these two points must 
be warlike and a race of soldiers. And 
are there not trophies on ali sides? It 

through war that we have become what 


we have become. 


of humble folks; 


We used to be asociet 
we used to live in old 


fashioned, uncomfortable, ugly houses 
whereas now we have stylish, mighty 
lossal houses, with marble steps, satin wa 
hangings, electric bells, and telephones 
....And what is the source and origin of 


all these things? 
1866, and 1870.” 


War—the war of 1864, 
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MAGALHAENS, the 


 pttiret pe 
greatest of navigators, was the first 
who struck the east of Asia by the west- 


vard voyage from Europe. It was what 

Columbus had attempted; he had at- 

tempted it in four voyages. Magalhaens, 

ising wisely the experience of almost a 
ration of Columbus’s followers, suc- 
d. The remnant of his crew—with- 
im, alas!—were the first men to cir- 
avigate the world. 

The man himself is one of the most 
interesting of heroes—a knight of old ro- 
mance, of unselfish and dauntless courage, 
the first of seamen, and an accomplished 
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old print. 


THE PACIFIC, 


HALE. 


ventleman, all in one. With his great 
voyage the real history of the Pacific 
Ocean begins. Till his time all men sup- 
posed that there was a narrow sea between 
America and Asia. He made the map of 
the world over. 

Within the last forty years his remark- 
able voyage has been illustrated anew by 
the discovery in manuscript of forgotten 
narratives by his fellow-sailors, and by 
the observations of seamen and natural- 
ists of our time. Everything which thus 
comes to light of his arrangements for 
his voyage and of the causes of its success 
reflects new honor upon him. In trying 
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to describe this voyage anew I shall use 
these recent authorities. I shall not try, 
however, to change the custom of all re- 
cent French and English _ writers, who 
have almost unanimously called him Fer- 
nando Magellan, as they have called the 
strait which bears his name Magellan’s 
Strait. This is but a matter of spelling, 
in which these authors have followed the 
Latin spelling of his name. 

He was born of a noble Portuguese 
family a few years before the discovery 
of the West Indies by Columbus. He 
was brought up in the court of King John 
II., of Portugal, in those marvellous years 
of the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the enthusiasm for new discovery was at 
the highest,—when Da Gama sailed and 
succeeded, when little Portugal had half 
the world given to her by the famous bull 
of Alexander,* and when the King and 


* The Kings of Spain and Portugal agreed, at Tor- 
desillas, to divide the new discoveries by a meridian 
line three hundred and sixty miles west of the me- 
ridian of Ferro. Portugal was to take the eastern 
part, Spain the western. Pope Alexander confirm- 
ed this division in the year 1494. 


nation alike were eager for new discovery 
The young Fernando was trained for ser 


vice on fleets as well as for the army 
His early education was in the household 
of Queen Leonora, from which he passed 
into the service of King John, as after 
ward into that of King Emmanuel. 

His precise age at that time is not now 
known. But his first military and naval! 
service, when he was yet a very young 
man, was in the great fleet of twenty-two 
vessels sent out by King John in 1505 
under Francisco de Almeida, for the re 
duction of the islands in the East Indies 
discovered by Portugal. Magellan dis 
tinguished himself more than once in the 
critical operations thus begun. He was 
at the sack of Quiloa, and was in the ex 
pedition detached under Vaz Pereira to 
take possession of, the island of Sofala. 
He assisted in the conquest of Malacca, 
and by his prudence and courage saved 
the expedition of Sequeira from a dan 
gerous native conspiracy. In 1510 he 
was sent out, still farther east, for the 
exploration and discovery of the Spice 
Islands, of which the Portuguese had 
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heard through the native traders. Ma- 
now was-in command of a sep- 
rate Serrano, always his 
friend commanded another. Abren, a 
third officer, separated from Serrano by 

orm. discovered Banda. Serrano 
was shipwreeked, but saved his life, and 
worked his way on to Amboyna, where 
eventually he established himself. Ma- 
vellan meanwhile reached certain Malay- 
ot islands six hundred leagues, it is said, 
pevond Malacca. He was able to com- 
with his friend Serrano, and 


gellan 
te ¢ xpedition. 


municate 


from him gained information new to 
Europe as to the wealth of the Spice 


Islands and their position. This in- 
formation was the basis on which, when 
the time came, he built the plan of his 
great expedition. 

From this outpost of duty Magellan re- 
turned to Portugal. In a war which the 
King was earrying on against Morocco, 
Magellan was wounded in the knee, and 
forced to return to Portugal. This wound 
made him lame for life; yet it was the 
cause of one of the indignities which drove 
him from his own country. Another was 
the scornful reply given to an application 
which he made for an increase, due to 
him on the standard of his military rank 
n the palace, of allowances made to him 
horses. His claim was rejected, 
and he was told at the same time that his 
lameness was a pretence. Outraged by 
this indignity, Magellan renounced his 
allegiance. With all the pride of a Por- 
tuguese nobleman, he published a formal 
act, declaring that he abandoned the ser- 
vice of the crown of Portugal. With his 
friend Ruy Faleiro, who also was dissatis- 
fied with Portugal, he went toSpain. He 
offered his services to Charles the Fifth, 
and never returned to an ungrateful coun- 
try. It is but fair to say that‘even the 
Portuguese historians admit that this ex- 
treme course had full justification. 

To Charles V., Magellan and Faleiro at 
once proposed the plan of the great voy- 
age which was to strike the Spice Islands 
on the eastern side by sailing west from 
Spain. This was simply a renewal of the 
plan of Columbus, but it was a renewal 
with the advantage of twenty-five years 
of experience and discovery. No time 
was to be lost in exploration of America. 
The squadron was to be fitted out for 
trade with the Spice Islands. Magelian 
knew where they were, what their natives 
wanted, and what they could produce in 
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return. To his eager statement and Fa- 
leiro’s the King of Spain gave a careful 
and sympathetic hearing. He finally 
agreed to fit out an expedition, at the royal 
charge, on the complete scale which the 
adventurers proposed. The chief part of 
the profit was to come into the royal trea- 
sury. On this basis a contract was signed 
on the 22d of March, 1518. 

Then followed endless intrigue, espe- 
cialiy at Seville, where was then the great 
naval establishment of Spain. The jea- 
lousy of other naval commanders, who 
left no stone unturned to deprive a Por- 
tuguese nobleman of a charge so great, 
was the centre of all the difficulties which 
surrounded the plan. But Charles was 
true to his promise. The expedition was 
fitted out more thoroughly than any 
which had ever sailed from Spain. Poor 
Faleiro, however, went crazy before he 
saw it sail. But at last, all difficulties 
being in a fashion surmounted, the squad- 
ron fairly got to sea on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1519. It consisted of five vessels, 
the Trinidad, the Sant’ Antonio, the Con- 
cepcion, the Victoria, and the Santiago. 
The first two were of 120 toneles, the third 
of 90, and the others of 80 and 75 each. 
A tonele is about one and a fifth of our 
tons. The filag-ship was therefore of 
about 144 tons of our measurement. 

Thoroughly equipped in stores for trade, 
in armament, and in sea furniture, the 
squadron had this misfortune: the sec- 
ond vessel was under the command of 
Juan de Carthagena, who had been ap- 
pointed, in consequence of the jealousies 
about Magellan, as veedor or ‘‘ inspector” 
of the expedition, as a kind of guard 
against his over-authority. From the 
first Magellan regarded him as an inter- 
meddling spy, and he was probably right 
in that opinion. Before the fleet left the 
Cape Verd Islands to stretch across the 
Atlantic, Carthagena claimed the right to 
know what were the King’s orders. Ma- 
gellan replied by putting him in the 
stocks, which was of course the most 
shameful indignity to an officer of his 
rank. At the importunity of the other 
captains, Magellan yielded so far as to 
liberate him from confinement. But he 
deprived him of office, and kept him un- 
der arrest till they all arrived at San 
Julian at the beginning of the Southérn 
winter. 

Their first American port was the Bay 
of Rio Janeiro, to which they gave the 
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name of Santa Lucia. It had been ex- 
plored by Lopez four years before, and 
even before that time. There was one 
Portuguese trader settled on an island in 
the bay, the pioneer settler of the great 
city which stands there to-day. The 
whole crew were delighted with the lux- 
uries of the climate and the cordiality of 
the simple natives. ‘*‘ You can buy six 
hens for a king of diamonds,” says Piga- 
fetta, the amusing historian of the voy- 
age. ‘* They are not Christians, but they 
are not idolaters, for they adore nothing; 
instinct is their only law.” This is his 
summary account of their religious habit 
and condition, an account proved to be 
quite inadequate by more careful in- 
quiries. After thirteen days spent in this 
bay the squadron resumed its voyage of 
discovery. 

They looked in at the great estuary of 
the river La Plata; but Solis, who had 
lost his life there, had already discovered 
that this was not a passage to the Pacific. 
Still coasting southward, they sighted 
and perhaps landed on the Island of Pen- 
guins and the Island of Sea Lions, and 
here were struck by a terrible storm. Not 
far from these islands, on the shore of the 
continent, they discovered the Bay of San 
Julian, and here Magellan determined to 
winter. 

Here, alas, began his more serious trou- 
bles—troubles which followed him,in one 
or another misfortune dating from San 
Julian, all through his voyage. The dis- 
affection of Carthagena and what must 
be called his party broke out as soon as 
the instructions were given for wintering 
so far from home. They declared that 
the provisions were not sufficient. The 
disaffection does not seem to have demor- 
alized the crews as badly as it did their 
officers, yet when the crisis was over, Ma- 
gellan said he pardoned forty of them, 
and this was a large remnant in a force 
of only two hundred and thirty-six men. 
The disobedience of the commanders first 
showed itself in an open act the day after 
their arrival in harbor, on Palm-Sunday, 
1520, which fell that year on the ist of 
April. Magellan invited the chief officers 
of the fleet to hear mass with him, and to 
dine on board the flag-ship. Of the cap- 
tains only his own cousin, Mesquita, came. 
He appeared with the officers of his ship. 
De Coea came also, who held the rank of 
‘*contador,” with his staff. But Mendoza 
and Quesada did not come, and of course 


Carthagena did not, who was 

rest on Quesada’s vessel. The ni 

this unsuccessful dinner party (Ques, 
and his prisoner Carthagena, wit 

men from the Concepcion, cross: 

Sant’ Antonio and seized he: 
Mesquita their prisoner. Quesad ok 
command of this ship, and Carthagens 
resumed command of the ; 
The conspirators were thus in possess 
of three ships, and began to dictate ter 
to Magellan. They told him that th 
were ready to acknowledge him as chief 
and to kiss his hands, but that the King 
commands for the voyage must be obey 
ed, and they professed, perhaps supposed 
that these commands did not involve 
winter sojourn at San Julian. Magella) 
curtly told them to come on board { 
flag-ship. When they refused, he s 
Espinosa with six armed men on boa 
the Victoria, with a peremptory order | 
Mendoza to come on board the Trinidad 
When Mendoza declined contemptuous 
Espinosa closed on him and stabbed hi 
a sailor struck him over the head 
cutlass and killed him. This bold act y 
tually broke up the conspiracy. Mag 
Jan sent another boat under Barbosa | 
seize the Victoria, and the next day put 
the other two vessels under officers wh 
were devoted to him. 

On the 4th of April he quartered | 
body of Mendoza and proclaimed him a 
traitor. On the 7th he beheaded Quesai: 
as a traitor. Carthagena and the pries 
Sanches de la Reina, who had joined i 
the conspiracy, were adjudged guilty o! 
treason, and sentenced to be left 
Julian after the squadron sailed. Fort; 
men of lower rank were, as has been said 
‘* pardoned,” with the condition that t 
should serve loyally through the rest o! 
the voyage. 

Fortunately for the credit of civiliza 
tion, none of the savages of the country 
appeared while this tragedy was in pl 
gress. Magellan made the ships secur 
at the shore, built a forge and storehous 
and some huts for barracks, and esia) 
lished a little observatory, where Andres 
San Martin determined the latitude as 
49° 18’. Longitude, in those times, tliey 
could not well determine. 

While they were thus occupied a little 
party of natives appeared, and after some 
friendly signalling one or more of thet 
came on board. Magellan directed a sai 
or to land, and to imitate every gesture 0! 
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the first who appeared, as a token of 
friendship. The man acted his part so 
that the gentle savage was propiti- 
ated, and readily came to an interview. 
On this or another occasion six Indians 
consented to go on board the flag-ship. 
Thei Spanish hosts gave them a kettle 
full of biscuit—enough for twenty men, 
n the Castilian measure of appetite. But 
. hungry Indians devoured it all. Two, 
least. of these visitors were of unusual 
The Spaniards only came up to their 
girdles. But, as the children’s books say, 
these were ‘‘friendly giants.” One of 
them saw the sailors throwing rats over- 
board, and begged that he might have 
them for hisown. Afterward he regularly 
ceived the rats caught on board the ships 
as a daily perquisite. Before their voy- 
age was over, Magellan’s sailors were glad 
enough to follow his example, and to 
place these fellow-voyagers on their bill 
of fare at the rate of a ducat apiece. 
This party of six—and a party of nine 
seen at another time—which may have 
luded part or all of the first six, are all 
if the natives whom Magellan and his 
men ever saw. Of these, it seems certain 
that two at least were very large. All 
the Indians wore large shoes, which they 
stuffed with straw for warmth. From 


wel 


this custom the Spaniards gave them the 
name of Patagons, meaning in Spanish 


those who have large feet. When Ma- 
gellan was about to sail, he determined to 
carry the two giants home as curiosities, 
It was impossible to overpower either of 

iem in fair contest, and he resorted to 
treachery, Which can only be excused on 
the theory of the Spaniards at that time 
that all these savages were to be ranked 
among brutes, over whom Christian men 
had certain special rights. The two friend- 
ly giants, being about to leave the ships, 
Magellan loaded them with presents. He 
gave them knives, mirrors, and glass trin- 
kets, so that their hands were full, then 
he offered to each a chain. They were 
passionately fond of iron, but could not 
take the chains from very embarrassment 
of riches. With their full consent, there- 
fore, Magellan bade the smith fasten the 
chains to their legs by the manacles which 
were attached tothem. When it was too 
late the poor giants found, as so many 
wiser men have found, that they had ac- 
cepted too many presents, and that in 
their very wealth they were made slaves. 
When they discovered this they were wild 


with rage, and vainly called on their god 
Setebos* to come to their succor. 

Not satisfied with this success, Ma- 
gellan tried to make more captives. He 
directed nine of his strongest men to 
compel two of the Indians to take them 
to the station where their women were. 
One of them escaped, but the other was 
subdued after a hard conflict. He con- 
sented to lead them to the wives of ‘the 
two prisoners. When the women heard 
of the fate of their lords they uttered 
such screams that they were heard at the 
ships faraway. The Spaniards had such 
superiority in numbers that they expect- 
ed the next morning to carry the Indian 
women and their children on board ship. 
But meanwhile two Indian men came, 
who spent the night with them, and at 
daybreak the whole party escaped to- 
gether. In their flight they killed one 
of the Spaniards with a poisoned arrow. 
Magellan sent a large party on shore and 
buried him. 

And so they parted—the Spaniards and 
the Patagonians. The two giants were 
separated; one was placed on the Trini- 
dad, and the other on the Sant’ Antonio. 
It was from these experiences that Europe 
took the notion, which is, perhaps, not 
yet fully dispelled, that Patagonia was a 
region of giants. 

Before the Southern winter was over, 
Magellan despatched the Santiago to ex- 
plore the coast. At more than one hun- 
dred miles’ distance from them the vessel 
was lost on the rocks. The crew for- 
tunately escaped, and remained encamp- 
ed on the shore for two months, supplied 
with provisions from the home station, 
while they collected such stores as they 
could from the wreck. 

On the 24th of August they all left San 
Julian, where the winter, after all, had not 
been uncomfortable. Pigafetta speaks of 
ostriches, foxes, and rabbits which they 
found there, and of trees which yielded 
incense. Sailing south they spent more 
than a month in the river of Santa Cruz, 
provisioning the vessels with water and 
wood. And now Magellan was sure that 
the real voyage was to begin, and gave 
orders that every one should receive the 
communion and go to confession like a 
‘* good Christian.” 

Sailing still south, on the 2ist of Octo- 
ber, which is the day of St. Ursula and 


* Shakespeare took the name Setebos from Eden’s 
narrative of this voyage. 
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the eleven thousand virgins, they made 
the great discovery of the opening of Ma- 
gellan’s Strait. They doubled the high 
cape, which is still called by the name of 
the virgins, and entered the first reach of 
that remarkable channel from ocean to 
ocean, which in a zigzag course of near 
ly five hundred miles gives everywhere 
deep water for navigation, and almost al- 
ways affords easy access to the shore, and 
with no lack of good harbors. ‘‘ I think,” 
says Pigafetta, in his transport on getting 
well through it, ‘‘ that it is the best strait 
in the world.” The squadron sailed 
bravely down the first reach, which, as 
will be seen by the map, runs southwest- 
erly. After the second narrows the whole 
passage widens, and here Magellan divid- 
ed his squadron, and sent the Sant’ Anto- 
nio to examine the southeastern passage, 
while with the other vessels he sailed to 
the south west. 

With his own vessels he pushed west- 
ward with more and more assurance of 
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MAP OF THE STRAIT. 


success. Stephen Gomez, a Spanish pilot, 
who had a deservedly high reputation as 
a navigator, had eagerly urged the return 
of the whole squadron, now that they 
knew the passage to the Moluccas was 
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found, but Magellan declared t} 
they had found it, they must uss 
sent an order to every ship that no ; 
should discuss the quantity of provisions 
and that no man should speak of " 
ing. With his own vessels he pushed : 
to a point where the channel was 
leagues wide, but still deep, and 
ery evidence of the Western sea, : 
he waited for the Sant’ Antonio. 

But the Sant’ Antonio 
Her captain was his loyal cousin 
de la Mesquita; but her pilot, o 
should say, sailing-master, was t! 
phen Gomez. Gomez, with Guerra 
called the notary, determined to ret 
Spain, and raised a mutiny on boar 
ship. They seized Mesquita, who i: 
affray wounded Gomez, and was wound 
in return. Gomez was made captain, a 
took the vessel back through that part of 
the strait which they had discovered, an 
so returned to Spain. They arri 
Seville on the 6th of May, 1521. Th 
had on board the giant John, but abou 
the time that they crossed the equator, th 
poor fellow died. 

Meanwhile Magellan waited 
false consort, but of course he did 1: 
her. He came to anchor in the mou 
a river which probably flowed from | 
mountains of Terra del Fuego, which th: 
called the River of Sardines, from the im 
mense quantity of this fish which they 
found there. They waited there four 
days, but sent out a boat well manned 
explore the channel, and this boat 
turned on the third day with the jo) 
news that the Pacific was found. T! 
cape at the extremity of Terra del Fueg 
was called ** Dezeado,”’ the ** desired ” cayx 
the discovery of which answered so ma! 
longings. ‘‘ We wept for joy,” Pigafett: 
says, and they may well have done so 
They could not vet follow up their discoy 
ery, for they had but two vessels. Ti 
went back to meet the Concepcion au 
Sant’ Antonio with their joyful news 
But, as the reader knows, the Sant An 
tonio was gone. After the report of | 
other vessel, nothing more could be don 
than to leave messages for their lost co! 
sort, and, with only three vessels no 
pursue the great discovery. Then 
that extraordinary voyage which gave | 
the Pacifie Ocean its name. For thre 
months and twenty days the little squad 
ron sailed on, and no storm broke the trav 
quillity. They made, as they supposed, 


never 
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. than fifty leagues a day, which they 
estimated by the log, their dead-reckoning 
being the only way they had of comput- 

their longitude. To us of to-day this 

ce is the most interesting achieve- 
of Magellan, and for some farther 
of it we would gladly exchange 
any pages of Pigafetta’s account of the 
cuage of the Brazilians, or of the in- 
cues of the islanders of the East Indies. 
such detail cannot be purchased to- 
even with tears. It is, perhaps, the 
general fate of long months spent at sea 
that they afford to mankind little or no 
history. At the one moment of his life 
when the chronicler has a great abyss of 
useless time, which he would gladly em- 
ploy in any innocent occupation, he has 
nothing to chronicle. When events and 
action come in upon him they leave him 
no fit time to make bis record. When he 
that time, in the fortunate quiet of his 
cabin, as the trades bear him over a calm 
ocean, there is nothing to record. 

For its freedom from storms the ocean 
received from Magellan the name of The 
Pacific Ocean, which it has ever since re- 
tained. That name has gradually blotted 

the name of the ‘‘ South Sea,” which 
had been given it by Balboa and the other 
Spaniards who first discovered it by look- 
ing southward from the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. That isthmus, as young readers are 
not apt to remember, runs from the north- 
the southeast, and a traveller 
crossing it from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific travels in a southwesterly direction. 
The ocean seen from it was therefore the 
South Sea. 

We now know the Pacific as an ocean 
studded with innumerable islands, with 
inhabitants well provided with food from 
their land and water; but it 
the extraordinary fortune of Magellan in 
this great voyage to sail more than ten 
thousand miles and light on but two isl- 
ands, both of which were barren and un- 
He found no bottom close to 
At the second he stopped to 
ish for sharks, and gave it the name 
Island, or ‘‘ Tiburones.” And 
so impressed were the crew by their dis- 
mal welcome that the two were called 
 Desventuradas,” the Unfortunate Isl- 
ands 


has 


west to 


own was 


inhabited. 
the shore. 
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two islands, the first born to 
Europe of the multitudes of the Pacific 
Ocean, cannot now be identified. The in- 
dications given by the different narrators 
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of Magellan’s voyage are inconsistent, 
They may be brief- 


vague, and shadowy. 
ly stated. 

On leaving the strait and South Amer- 
ica, Magellan bore on a course which is 
described by Pigafetta as four thousand 
leagues between west and northwest 
quarter northwest. The great command- 
er probably told Pigafetta that he meant 
to steer in this general direction. Ac- 
cordingly such a line will be found on 
some of the old globes and maps. But 
the fortunate discovery of the log-book 
of one of the ‘‘pilots” gives us now the 
course, the declination of the sun, and 
the computed latitude for every day of 
the Pacific voyage. It appears that Ma- 
gellan held well to the north, not far 
from the coast of South America, till he 
had left, on the west, Juan Fernandez and 
Mas-a-Fuera without seeing them, and 
only then struck to the northwest, and af- 
terward to the west. He thus came out 
upon the equator after a voyage which by 
their dead-reckoning was four thousand 
leagues, and by their mistaken computa- 
tion of longitude was 152° west of the 
meridian of Ferro, 159° 40’ west of our 
first meridian of Greenwich. 

If that longitude could be accepted as 
correct, it is not difficult to draw an ima- 
ginary line to this meridian on the equa- 
tor from the point on the South-Amer- 
ican coast where they lost sight of land, 
three hundred and fifty or perhaps four 
hundred miles north of the strait. Such 
a line has been drawn, and the two Un- 
fortunate Islands appear upon it as S. 
Pablo, discovered on St. Paul’s Day in 
latitude 16° south, longitude 135° west of 
Greenwich, and Tiburones, 12° south, 
longitude 145° west. 

But while the discoverers did not even 
attempt to give the longitude of these 
islands, we have in four different ac- 
counts four different statements of their 
latitude. It is therefore quite impossi- 
ble to fix with any certainty upon the ac 
curate charts of to-day the two Unfortu- 
nate Islands. Amoretti supposed that 
they were to be found among the smaller 
islands of the Society group. But in this 
he was deceived by his impression, taken 
from Pigafetta’s narrative, that Magellan 
made a straight course from the strait to 
the equator. Had Magellan struck any 
such island, where were bread-fruits or 
cocoa-nuts, or anything to eat, he would 
have been glad to land to recruit his dy 
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ing seamen, for they were now suffering 
from a terrible invasion of scurvy, which 
was a disease not well known in those 
times. Pigafetta’s description of it is 
sadly accurate: ‘‘ Our greatest misfortune 
was that we were attacked by a sort of 
malady which causes the gums to swell 
so that they rise above the teeth, in the 
upper and lower jaws alike, and those 
who are attacked by it can take no nour- 
ishment. Nineteen of our men died of 
it, among whom were the Patagonian 
giant and a Brazilian whom we had taken 
on board. Beside the dead,we had twen- 
ty-five or thirty sick sailors, who had 
pains in their arms, legs, and other parts 
of their body; but they recovered.” 

We now know that this disease was 
induced by the lack of fresh meats and 
vegetable food. The provisions of the 
squadron were now at the very worst. 
‘‘Our biscuit,” says Pigafetta, ‘‘ was no 
longer bread; it was dust mixed with 
worms, of smell unbearable. Our water 
was stinking and putrid. We were at 
last reduced to chewing the bits of ox- 
hide with which the mainmast had been 
protected from the chafing of the ropes. 
These hides, by exposure to sea and air 
and sun, had become so hard that we had 
to soak them in the sea for four or five 
days before we could make them a little 
tender; then we broiled them to make 
them eatable. We were often reduced to 
sawdust for food; and mice were regard- 
ed as such dainty morsels that they were 
sold for half a ducat apiece.” 

In the several manuscripts of Pigafetta 
the two Unfortunate Islands are figured. 
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But as they are represented as close to 
each other, while in fact, according to his 
own text, they were two hundred leagues 
apart, the representation only throws a 
doubt on all the numerous drawings of 
like character with which these curious 
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manuscripts abound. Such as the draw. 
ing is, we copy it from one of the Freneh 
manuscripts in the National Library of 
Paris. 

Sailing on from the Unfortunate Is). 
ands, Magellan crossed the equator. His 
method of obtaining longitude was yery 
deficient, and he knew it was; but he sup. 
posed, as has been said, that he was jp 
our west longitude 159° 46’. This woul 
have been well within the Spanish half 
of the world, according to Alexander 
VI.’s bull. Its limit in the Pacific was 
our meridian 132° 14’ east of Greeny 
Calculating back from his position whey 
he reached the first land which can be 
fixed, he was really about 172° west of 
Green wich—about 13° on the equator far- 
ther west than he supposed. In longi- 
tude he had crossed half the Pacific, rec. 
oning to the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, 
which he was seeking. But he had made 
all the northing requisite, so that he had 
sailed more than half his way. He en- 
tered the Pacific on the 28th day of No 
vember, and crossed the equator on the 
12th of February. He had still twenty- 
two more days before he could refresh his 
scurvy-tainted crew. 

But at last, on the 6th of March, thie) 
saw two small islands. Soon a number 
of small sails appeared, as the islanders 
came out to meet the ships. They seemed 
to fly, for they had large sails of matting 
of triangular form above their little boats, 
and the Spanish seamen saw for tlie first 
time the curious catamaran of the natives 
of those waters. 

A third and larger island, which is 

either that since known as Gualhan or 

that known as Rota, tempted Magellan 
toland. HecalleditIvagana. But so 
many of the natives swarmed upon lis 
ship, and so rapacious were they in 
stealing whatever they could lay their 
hands upon, that he found himself al 
most at their merey. They begged him 
to land, but at the same time stole the 
boat which was fastened to the stern of 
the ship. At last Magellan did land 
in a rage. He burned forty or fifty of 
their huts, several of their boats, res 
cued his own, and killed seven men 
It was observed that the islanders did not 
know the use of the bow. If a Spanish 
arrow passed through the body of one 
of the poor wretches, he tried, naturally 
enough, to withdraw it, and afterward 
“looked at it with surprise,” to the pity, one 
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clad to say, of their invaders, who were worship nothing; and they go naked.” 
t much of the pitying kind. After the Thus he begins an account which, as our 
invasion the squadron continued its west- present knowledge proves, is singularly 
ward course, followed by a hundred ca- accurate. 

The savages now showed fish, as if Ten days more of ocean for poor Ma- 
wished to trade,but the women wept gellan’s scurvy-tainted crew. But at 
tore their hair, probably ‘*‘ because we last, on the 16th of March, 1521, ‘‘at the 
illed their husbands.” rising of the sun,” they found themselves 
Pigafetta gives quite an elaborate ac- near the high land of Zamal. It is the 
of these people from what must Samar cf modern maps of the Philippin: 
been very slight material. It re- group. The islands of Asia had been 


is 


no 


minds one of the midshipman’s despatch, reached from the east. The Pacific Ocean 
regarding some of their neighbors, to the had been crossed, and its mystery uncov 

elish Admiralty: ‘‘As for manners, ered to the world of Europe. ‘‘I do not 
they have none; and their customs are think,” says poor Pigafetta, ‘‘that any 
very filthy.” ‘*They have,” says Piga- man will ever wish to undertake such a 
fetla, ‘‘neither king nor chief. They voyage again.” 


TO AN OLD APPLE-TREE. 
BY COATES KINNEY 


THOSE maimed limbs plead thy story; 
The wounds upon thy body speak for thee: 
Thou art a veteran soldier scarred with glory, 
My brave old apple-tree! 
Oft hast thou borne up under 
Onset of storming wind and shot of hail; 
And once a sword-lunge of assailant thunder 
Slashed down thy barken mail. 


Old age, disease, and battle 
Have scathed and crooked and crippled all thy form, 
And thy Briarean bare arms clash and rattle, 

Tost in the wintry storm. 


I seem to feel thee shiver, 
As on thy nakedness hang rags of snow: 
May charitable Spring, the gracious giver, 
O’er thee her mantle throw! 
She will; and sunshine spilling 
From blue skies thou again shalt drink as wine, 
And feel afresh the rush of young blood thrilling 
Through that old heart of thine. 


For in the season duly 
Each year there rises youth’s perennial power 
Within thee, and thou then rejoicest newly 
In robes of leaf and flower. 
Ay, though thy years are many, 
And sorrows heavy, yet from winter’s gloom 
Thou issuest with the young trees, glad as any, 
As quick of green and bloom. 


The bluebdird’s warble mellow 
Returns like memory and calls thy name, 
And, as first love, the oriole’s plumage yellow 
Burns through thy shade like flame. 


Thou quiver’st in the sunny 
June mornings to the welcoming of song, 
And bees about their business of the honey 
Whisper thee all day long. 


Thus thou art blest and blessest— 

Thy grace of blossoms fruiting into gold; 

And thus, in touch with nature, thou possessest 
The art of growing old. 











THE BATHLEY 


BY LUCY 


I. 
TIVHE name was clearly called, ‘‘ Miss 
Julian! Miss Julian!” in a pretty 
treble voice. Maclise stood still a mo- 
ment and listened, the sound of an Eng- 
lish name being pleasant in this lonely 
Pyrenean hotel. 

The young man had wandered down a 
corridor, and into a long, silent, sleepy- 
looking hall or concert-room, which he 
concluded might be brilliant enough in 
the height of the season, but just now 
dull and lifeless, although at the upper 
end there was a platform with a grand 
piano open upon it, some sheets of mu- 
sic scattered about, and a huge bow! of li- 
laes, evidently freshly placed there. 

** Miss Julian!” the voice went on again. 
A door close to where Maclise’s tall fig- 
ure was standing was pushed open; a 
small person of about eight years of age 
same in, and regarded the Englishman 
with an air of frowning disapproval. 

‘“Where is Miss Julian?” she 
manded. 

Maclise laughed. ‘‘How should I 
know ?” he said, shortly, and looking at 


de- 


the child with an amused sort of contempt; 
but in the same instant a light footstep 
sounded in the corridor, and a girl of per- 
haps three or four and twenty, with a 
head like a young Diana and a manner 
imperious enough for an Eastern princess, 


appeared. Her hands were full of roses, 
some of which went tumbling down upon 
the floor, while she gave a swift glance in 
Maclise’s direction out of a pair of dazzling 
dark blue eyes. 

‘* Have you been waiting long for me ?” 
she inquired, quickly. She went forward, 
holding her roses more securely, and 
with an exquisite although rather chill- 
ing grace turned again to the astonished 
young man. ‘‘I am sorry to have kept 
you. Where will you sit? If you are 
to judge of my voice artistically, please 
don’t go very far away, as it isn’t”— 
she smiled—*' what you would call a big 
voice at all.” She pointed to one of the 
benches in the centre of the long dim 
room, while her manner seemed to take 
so much for granted that Maclise could 
only listen in quiet amusement, under- 
standing that he was mistaken for some- 
body else, but by no means tempted to 
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quarrel with the accident. ‘Sit 
if you please,” she went on, ‘and 
think me troublesome, but I’m rather yo 
culiar about the way I liketo sing. Don’ 
speak too soon. Let me sing the firg 
part straight through.” 

Maclise did sit down where he was bid 
den, and the young lady went up the steps 
at the side of the platform and berar 
turning over the music. ‘‘ Do you thin} 
you are in a good place ?” she continued 
coming forward with her music in her 
hand. 

Maclise had for the first time an op 
tunity to take in a full impression of {| 
girl, and accustomed as he was to » 
was distinctly high-bred, if not always 
beautiful, in womankind, he thought that 
**Miss Julian” was the most thoroughly 
effective-looking handsome girl he had 
ever seen. She wore a gown of some 
soft pale-hued gray, and the ornaments of 
unpolished steel at her neck and belt 
the costume a certain Parisian finish; but 
her face, clearly cut and fine in outline 
the eyes of the darkest blue, and shaded 
by black lashes, the soft waves of chest 
nut-colored hair, above all, the fine finish 
about the girl’s appearance, required no 
special assistance from Mr. Worth and his 
followers to set them off. 

“It is too bad,” the girl went on, “th 
you don't play the accompaniments 
ly it is very trying to sing without them.” 

‘**But I do,” protested Maclise, smiling 

“Oh, do you? Why, Fervarti said 
you couldn't.” 

‘*He didn’t know,” declared Maclise, 
going over to the piano; and when he hiad 
seated himself he put out his hand for 
the musie. ‘‘ Let me see what you have 
there,” he added. 

‘*Oh, just this,” Miss Julian returned, 
carelessly, as though her voice was capa 
ble of much greater things than * Batti, 
batti,” but still she was willing to doa 
small thing very well on certain occa- 
sions. : 

Maclise knew Don Giovanni by heart 
so it was easy to put on a masterly pro 
fessional manner, in spite of the strong 
desire he had to laugh aloud; and as be 
played through the gay little symphony 
Miss Julian listened to him with the air 
of a fine critic well pleased, and then 
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opening her charming lips, sang with a 


voice like a happy thrush. She had been 
right in saying that it was not a big voice, 
as one in which were so many de- 
htful elements both of quality and ex- 
asensi n that the absence of depth seemed 
of not the slightest consequence as one 
listened; and above all things she had 
the faculty of looking very beautiful as 
she sang. Maclise thought he had never 
seen or listened to so captivating a Zerli- 
na. and his faee expressed his admiration 
when the last note died away. 

Miss Julian looked at him with a very 
impersonal sort of manner, the anxiety in 
her face being entirely the result of a de- 
sire of his criticism. 

‘Well,” she said, with half a sigh, 

what do you think? Fervarti said he 
would rather have your opinion than 
anybody else’s, but I think he makes a 
Now what I want to do is to 
study Wagner.” 

Maclise, who was divided between in- 
terest in this piquant adventure with so 
beautiful a girl, and an impulse to laugh 
aloud over the whole thing, had to put on 
an expression of serious reflection. 

[ sincerely hope,” he said, looking at 
the girl solemnly, ‘‘that you will keep to 
your own genre. It is the greatest. mis- 
take in the world for people with a voice 
like yours—a clear light cantabile voice, 
let us say” (here Maclise paused just an 
instant to think of some more scientific 
term, and went on hurriedly, leaning his 
arms upon the piano, and regarding Miss 
Julian with a critical frown)—‘‘ the great- 
est mistake, I say, for people who can do 
one thing very well, to try todo another— 
badly Bes 

The girl interrupted him. ‘‘ You have 
never heard me sing any of Elsa’s mu- 
sic,” she said, calmly. 

‘But I should not want to,” persisted 
Maclise; ‘‘really it would be as out of 
place as though—well, as though William 
Morris, for example, insisted upon being 
a second Milton. This does not in the 
least disparage the real grandeur of ‘The 
Earthly Paradise.’ ” 

Miss Julian opened her eyes a trifle 
more widely. She had expected a con- 
ventional singin?-master, an impresario 
who would talk ‘‘shop” to her, and per- 
haps try to use some of old Fervarti’s ar- 
guments to induce her to go upon the 
stage; but an indolent, well-dressed, thor- 
ough-going society man in appearance; 
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a man who looked as though he might be 
one of the distinguished painters of the 
day, perhaps; certainly a man of keen in- 
telligence, and with an apparent sense of 
the social fitness of things, although ex- 
hibited so far in the smallest kind of tri- 
fles; a man who could talk about Wil- 
liam Morris and Milton—what did it 
mean? Into the girl’s face, confronting 
Maclise’s across the darkly shining sur- 
face of the piano, a faint rose-color crept, 
while she was apparently puzzled as to 
what to say next. 

Maclise’s instincts came to her rescue. , 
‘‘T am afraid I owe you an apology, Miss 
Julian,” he said, laughing and standing 
up; ‘‘ but you seemed to take things so for 
granted. I really never heard of Fer- 
varti, except in a general way as the best 
teacher of his kind, and I ought to apolo- 
gize since my meeting you here was pure- 
ly accidental. I stopped over at this ho- 
tel expecting to see some Americans who 
were to have been here, but my letters, 
forwarded me from friends in Paris, 
speak of their sudden departure. I was 
just cursing my fate over having an hour 
to wait for my train when you appeared.” 

The girl had listened to Maclise’s state- 
ment, evidently stirred in some strange 
fashion by what he was saying. If at 
first she had seemed amused, the expres- 
sion of her face was finally one of dis- 
may, and then annoyance. 

‘‘The mistake was mine as well as 
yours,” she said, very coldly, and prepar- 
ing to leave the room, while Maclise felt 
as though he would give a great deal to 
detain her for some more satisfactory 
apology and explanation of the affair, 
which now looked only disagreeable to 
him. ‘I suppose I ought to tell you, sir, 


_that Fervarti, my singing-master, was 


very anxious that a special friend of his 
from Paris, who was to be here to-day, 
should hear me sing. I had so many oth- 
er things to think of that when I came 
into the room I did, as you say, take it 
all for granted. I supposed you to be 
Fervarti’s friend. He is an Englishman, 
although he teaches in Paris.”’ 

She smiled politely, and taking her 
music in her hand, went down the steps 
of the little platform like a young queen, 
and walked out of the room. 

She went down the corridor and passed 
into a pretty little salon furnished with a 
great deal of dark inlaid wood, blue silk 
drapery, and gilded ornamentation. 
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A lady with a pretty air of invalidism 
was reclining on a sofa near a wood fire, 
and as Miss Julian came into the room 
she looked up from her book inquiringly. 

‘You can’t imagine what has happen- 
ed, Harriet,” the girl exclaimed, in a low, 
intense voice—‘‘the most astonishing 
thing!” She broke off, and with a sweep- 
ing gesture flung herself into a low chair 
near the invalid. 

‘*IT went into the concert-room expect- 
ing, of course, to find Fervarti’s young 
man there. Instead, there was a tall 
Englishman, with that look so many of 
them have, don’t you know—a bored sort 
of fascinating manner. I don’t know 
how to describe it; it is critical and ob- 
servant, and yet so very careless of every- 
thing and everybody. He was not hand- 
some exactly, but very good-looking in his 
way: blue eyes and a blond beard—my 
final necessity in a man, you know.” 

The elder lady was as interested in the 
description of Maclise’s personal appear- 
ance as though there was nothing else of 
greater importance to come later, and she 
murmured, admiringly, ‘‘ Yes, dear, I 
know”; and added, ‘‘ well, go on.” 

The girl leaned back in her chair and 
smiled reflectively. ‘‘ Well, my dear, con- 
sider my feelings when, after rather for- 


cing him into the position of Fervarti’s 
friend, and talking to him in the most 
ridiculous manner about my singing, he 
turned out to be—whom do you suppose ?”’ 
‘*My dear Bell, whom ?” 
Bell rose from her chair with a light 


sarcastic little laugh. ‘‘No other than 
Frank Maclise! He informed me that he 
had come to find some Americans, but his 
letters from Paris explained their unex- 
pected departure. Harriet, I thought for 
an instant I would faint.” 

The elder lady regarded her companion 
with an expression which showed how se- 
rious an importance the girl’s words real- 
ly had. 

‘* What are you going to do about it ?” 
she said presently. 

‘*T don’t know,” murmured Bell. ‘‘ He 
called me Miss Julian,” she added, ‘‘ be- 
cause little Bertha had just come in, look- 
ing for me, I suppose, and calling me by 
that name. And oh, Harriet, if only it 
should happen so that he remains for a 
few days, and I should make him sorry 
for the mission he undertook on his un- 
cle’s behalf!” 

There was silence for a moment be- 
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tween the two, and meanwhile Bel! wa); 
ed over to the window, where she stoo, 
looking down into the valley, where ¢), 
signs of the picturesque rural life of 
district were many. The village wag , 
small one, between Lourdes and (Canto. 
rets, and possessed the usual externa] ole 
ments of a Pyrenean place of the king 
Bright-looking little houses, and at ippes 
ular intervals fields and gardens 
bore evidence of the fruitful season 
hotel veranda overlooked a wid 
raced slope, where here and ther 
sants were moving about, their toi] ¢ 
prived of all air of hardship or drudgery 
from the simple fact that their brig 
dress and alert manner gave a tow 
independence to their actions, whic! 
der such a divinely radiant sky and 
such a peaceful country, made thie id 
that any out-of-door occupation could 
servile seem impossible. 

The young lady in the window conten 
plated this scene with its familiar chars 
teristics dreamily for a moment, while h 
companion went on, in an excited mono 
tone: ‘Don’t you think his position is 
very hard one at best? Iam sure I shoul 
not care to do what he is doing for thi 
dearest friend in the world. And remen 
ber that he thinks—” 

The girl turned suddenly, looking at 
her companion with blazing cheeks. ‘Hi 
thinks, I suppose,” she said, ‘‘ that if I had 
married his cousin I would have disgraced 
the whole family. And so he has to come 
here to break it off. That is really what 
the visit means, Harriet, when you bring 
it down to plain English. Now, then 
me tell you what I mean todo. He sha 
be sorry enough, if he stays here three 
days longer, that Bathley and I have bro 
ken our engagement, or are on the verg 
of doing so. As if it hadn’t been a very 
millstone about my neck from the v 
moment I was silly enough to let mam 
persuade me into accepting him! Hi 
riet! Harriet! don’t look at me, dear, lik 
that!” cried the girl, coming forward in 
pulsively and kneeling down beside tli 
sofa; ‘‘don’t look at me as though yo 
thought I was ready to do anything des 
perate. But you can’t think how lowering 
to all my finest feelings this whole mis 
erable business has been; and if now | 
can only show them all what I real! 
am, and then make my courtesy to them 
it will be a conifort for the rest of my 
life.”’ 
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The lady on the sofa bent an admiring, 
pitying glance upon the girl’s lovely face, 
fushed now, and a mist of tears quiver- 
ing about her dark lashes. 

‘What do you want to do, dear ?” she 
said, with gentle compassion. 

‘T mean to make him stay here, to be- 

th.” said the girl; ‘‘I will write 
him a letter which will explain itself to 
vou when you read it. I will keep strict- 
] the truth in it, but let him imagine 
Miss Crofts’ particular confidential 
friend. It can’t turn out a tragedy; but, 
comedy or farce, I am determined to play 
it through, and have the applause on my 
side. There seems a justice in our being 
detain¢ d here.” 
Il. 

Meanwhile Mr. Frank Maclise, in an 
upper room of the same hotel, was writ- 
ing to his cousin Lady Fraser, in Lon- 
don. as follows. The scene in the con- 
cert-room was briefly and rather absurdly 
sketched, and then: 

If I could make any excuse for re- 
maining a day longer I think I would do 

if only to put myself into a better po- 
sition with the bewitching Zerlina. If 
Miss Crofts has just left the place, per- 
haps this Miss Julian knew her, as I take 
her to be also an American. Now if 
Bathley had fallen in love with such a 
girl as this, what a difference it might 
have made! You know he used to be 
rather given to being taken by the way a 
girl wore her clothes, and this young per- 
son certainly fulfils the most exacting de- 
mand in that regard. She looks born 
for purple and fine linen. Three or four 
days might be very agreeably spent in 
studying this part of the Pyrenees with 
ler for acompanion. I brought Dobson’s 
book down here with me, and I should 
like to read aloud a little, and see the 
effect of that sort of social lyric upon 
her. I know what you would say if you 
were here—not to begin a new flirtation. 
I will be prudent, unless I am tempted 
beyond my strength, but I cannot, my 
dear Laura, say what the effect of moon- 
light, for imstanece, and Miss. Julian 
would be together. I suppose Bathley 
will groan when he hears that I have 
missed seeing his fair one. Don’t tell 
lim any of the nonsense I have been 
writing here. I can’t do anything with 
him as a mentor if my influence is spoil- 
ed in such a fashion. Really he is the 
most unlueky beggar, when you think of 


it. The three times he has tried to tie the 
knot! I wonder whether a plainly word- 
ed advertisement would not be the safest 
method of securing a good alliance for 
him? Tell Dick to think it over, and sug- 
gest to Uncle Arthur,” etce., ete. 

Maclise had rambled on to his devoted 
cousin Lady Fraser some pages when a 
letter brought by one of the servants of 
the hotel was put into his hand. 

Breaking the seal, he read as follows: 


‘*DEAR MR. MAcLise,—It was impossi- 
ble, when we met this morning, to make 
clear to you that my cousin Mrs. Bar- 
bour and I were deputed to receive you in 
place of Miss Crofts. I think it is just as 
well, for I doubt if there could be any 
understanding between you and herself 
which would be satisfactory. I am so 
entirely in her confidence that I can say, 
frankly, I feel sure that she could not dis- 
cuss with you, or with any outsider, the 
question of an engagement which could 
only be ended by mutual consent. It 
seemed to her quite incredible that Sir 
George Bathley could have suggested re- 
newing it through the medium of Colonel 
Finchley, who called upon Miss Crofts in 
Pau last month; still more so that Lord 
Harcourt should have sent an emissary in 
yourself to request her to pay no atten- 
tion to his nephew Sir George’s request. 
All things considered, it was most natural 
for Miss Crofts to feel it impossible to 
meet you, and I am sure that if we dis- 
cuss the matter you will appreciate her 
motive. We are going to drive to Luz 
this afternoon, and would be delighted 
to have you join us. We start at two 
o'clock. Will you kindly let us know if 
we may expect you? I have just received 
a telegram from the gentleman Signor 
Fervarti had arranged for me to meet. 
He explained that he could not keep his 
appointment. Pray pardon what must 
have seemed a very curious demand upon 
your time and patience. 

‘* Very truly yours, 
‘*TSABEL JULIAN.” 


Maclise read the letter with smiling sat- 
isfaction, although much amused over the 
fresh complication in his affair. What 
could he say to Miss Julian that would 
not make him appear still more ridicu- 
lous?) Two days ago the possibility of his 
cousin’s renewing an engagement with a 
girl who was described as the typical hoy- 
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den of Western America had seemed to 
him a folly so enormous that he was will- 
ing to sacrifice his time or inclination to 
almost any extent, and set out to see, as 
Lady Fraser put it, what could be done 
with the girl herself. The engagement 
had taken place in America the winter 
before, and had been broken off almost 
directly by the girl herself, but the Bath- 
leys considered it done in a fit of pique; 
and now Sir George, who happened to be 
laid up from an accident in the winter, 
was endeavoring to renew his correspond- 
ence with her, hearing of her arrival in 
Europe. 

However, Maclise was usually ready 
for any social emergency, and he de- 
spatched a very satisfactory acceptance 
of Miss Julian’s invitation, adding these 
words in regard to Miss Crofts’ engage- 
ment: 

‘*T hope I shall be able to make you 
think a little less severely of my visit to 
Miss Crofts. Perhaps my errand was un- 
dertaken impulsively, but still I may be 
able to make my own motives apparent 
before I leave.” 

Two hours later Mr. Maclise presented 
himself at the door of Mrs. Barbour’s sa- 
lon, and was received by that lady, in her 
costume for the drive, with a greeting 
which was evidently intended to be very 
gracious, but which impressed the young 
man as somewhat confused. He made 
out, however, that Miss Julian would join 
them presently. Maclise was intensely 
amused by this time over the mistake of 
the morning, which had given a new 
piquancy to this journey of his. While 
he sat exchanging conventional civil- 
ities with Mrs. Barbour, admiring the 
view from the veranda, explaining this 
was his second visit to the upper Pyre- 
nees, etc., he was really occupied with a 
conjecture as to whether explanations 
about the Bathley affair would be very 
easy with the charming, imperious girl 
he had seen, whose very eyes and lips 
and manner seemed to demand so much 
from everything about her. Indeed, the 
chief impression left upon Maclise’s mind 
was of her striking beauty and an imper- 
ative sort of expectancy. Therefore her 
very simple method of greeting him when 
she appeared a few moments later was a 
surprise. The candor of her glance was 
even sweeter than he had thought it when 
she sang ‘‘ Batti, batti,” a few hours be- 
fore, and the little ripple of laughter with 


which she offered him her hand was |jj, 
the note of a happy child. 

‘*Shall you like to go to Luz? 
quired presently, buttoning her 
and looking at Maclise with ver 
interrogatory in her glance. ‘' \\ 
planned the trip for to-day, and my, 
has to take advantage of the bright 
ther. She had Roman fever ear! 
winter, and is an invalid yet.” 

‘*T should be delighted to go, 
said. ‘‘ Luz is one of the barége 
is it not? I have always meant 
something of the town.” 

‘You will like it, I think,” said Miss 
Julian. She looked furtively 
from under her dark lashes, and 
added, smiling, “‘I can’t help won 
Mr. Maclise, how I came to mistake 
for Fervarti’s friend.” 

They both laughed, and as he assist 
the ladies into their carriage a little late: 
Maclise said, returning to the subject 

‘*Weren’t you surprised, Miss Ju 
at my so quickly assuming the part 
assigned to me?” 

She blushed a little. ‘‘I don't t) 
she said, looking at him very frankl 
“that I thought much about that. Y: 
see, I was annoyed at having to sing 
him at all, and Mrs. Barbour felt too 
to come into the concert-room with me 
and it was altogether a bore.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” said Maclise, ‘| 
impatient to hear you again, thoug! 
in Lohengrin.” 

‘“That is unkind. You must knov, 
Mr. Maclise, I am one of those unfortu 
nate beings who desire always to do and 
be what they cannot or what they ar 
not. It is not a desire for novelty so 
much as for a change which will involv 
something requiring a new faculty. That 
is why, perhaps—” She broke off rather 
suddenly, and turned to the consideratio 
of Mrs. Barbour’s wraps, averting her fac 
from Maclise’s thoughtful inspection o! 
it. ‘‘ Harriet,” she said, in an altered 
tone, ‘“‘are you sure you are wall 
enough? Remember this drive will 
long and chilly.” 

Mrs. Barbour was sure she was warm 
enough. The carriage rattled down thi 
hill, and out of the little town, curving 
about a road which pressed against the 
abrupt steeps at the right, the prospect | 
the left being of a swift descent, ravines 
water-falls, and irregularly bridged caus 
ways. 
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Isabel was familiar with the lower 
Pyrenees, having spent many a holiday 
in the Basque country, but these scenes, 

their wild picturesqueness, the gray 
creen heights dominating the breaks 
ley land, were wholly new to her, 
and in direct contrast to the country 
which, curving graciously about the Bay 
of Biseay, seemed to include all that is 
rugged, and at the same time is so full of 
rural simplicity. 

It was almost impossible to keep the 
passionate resentment which Isabel was 
sure she felt at its proper pitch, when na- 
ture and the elements were so completely 
in harmony, and the object of her indig- 
1ation a man whose face looked to the 

rl capable of very fine intuition about 
he things which she cared for most. 
She had been framing various speeches 
intended to bring about a discussion of 
Sir George Bathley which should include 
some of her special points of view; but 
instead of uttering any of these, she look- 
ed at Maclise with a smile, and said, fold- 
ing her hands with a little fashion she 
had when particularly happy or pleased 
with things about her: 


ol 


“‘Thanks to the human heart that in me lives.’” 


Maclise responded quickly : 


“For me the meanest flower that blows.’” 


[Isabel looked at him gratefully. 

I suppose one ought to feel old-fash- 
ioned in quoting Wordsworth, but my 
father brought me up to be very fond of 
his poetry,” she said. 

‘Is your friend Miss Crofts in the least 
a cultivated girl?” said Maclise, rather 
suddenly. 

Isabel blushed furiously, and returned to 
her former condition of mind. ‘*Do you 
mean,” she said, *‘ is she a girl likely to be 
companionable for Sir George Bathley?”’ 

It was Maclise’s turn to look confused, 
but he laughed. ‘‘Come,” he said, good- 
humoredly. ‘* That is rather hard. Poor 
George never went in for anything solid, 
I know; but he is a good-natured crea- 
ture 

Mrs. Barbour shuddered. ‘‘ What an 
awful deseription !” she said, smiling. 

‘I know it,” persisted the young man; 

but then, if either of you had ever seen 
him, you would understand that it is quite 
just. Really I didn’t feel that the en- 
gagement with that American girl was 
fair all around. To take George away 
from his traditional associations, to see 
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him married to a girl like that, was a sort 
of hopeless thing to all of us, you know. 
He is not steady enough, not sure enough 
of himself any way, to compete with—” 

‘*Compete with what?” said Isabel Ju- 
lian, in very determined accents. ‘* Now, 
Mr. Maclise, will you not tell me just what 
it was the Bathleys were all so afraid of ? 
Of course Miss Crofts had no fortune of 
her own, but really she was a lady, and, 
as I know the story, this is the way in 
which the engagement took place: Sir 
George Bathley was in America, as 
know, and at Niagara two years ago, and 
he was introduced to Miss Crofts. My 
cause of wonderment is that the girl ever 
thought of accepting him, but she did it, 
and the engagement was a very brief one. 
If ever a poor mistaken young person was 
thankful to be released, it was she, I as- 
sure you. Then comes the renewal of Sir 
George’s offer: he sent it, as I believe you 
know”’’—the girl’s lips curled disdainfully 
—‘‘ through his friend Colonel Finchley, 
and thereupon Lord Harcourt, Sir George's 
uncie, is in a fine dilemma! It is not to 
be supposed for an instant that the Amer- 
ican girl will not jump at this second 
chance offered her, and so—” ; 

‘*T am asked,” put in Maclise, with a 
mixture of amusement and irritation, ‘‘ to 
see what I can do, to explain various mat- 
ters to Miss Crofts, and prevent the mar- 
riage taking place if possible.” 

‘* Exactly,” returned Isabel; ‘‘and as 
Miss Crofts had absolutely declined Sir 
George’s second offer, don’t you think the 
family were rather over-anxious ?” 

‘*You are spoiling the drive,” put in 
Mrs. Barbour, who was visibly nervous 
during this conversation. ‘‘ Now it isn’t 
likely we three shall ever go over the 
same road again, and do let us enjoy our- 
selves.” 

‘** Provided,” laughed Maclise, ‘‘ that 
Miss Julian will relieve my mind on a 
future occasion in regard to certain things 
about Miss Crofts which seem enigmat- 
ical. For instance, she was represented 
as belonging to a very good family in 
America, and well educated, but she was 
also represented as doing the most re- 
markable things, and determined to go 
upon the stage as soon as she became 
Lady Bathley.”’ 

‘*T never heard of her as a peculiarly 
wild girl,” said Miss Julian, gravely; ‘‘she 
led a very quiet life—almost a tame one, 
socially speaking.. She is a girl who has 


you 
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read a great deal, and tried to think a lit- 
tle, and had some dim vision about a life 
to lead with some definite object in it, 
and until quite lately she has been what 
I suppose you people would call poor. 
She has a voice which was well enough 
trained to justify her, after her father’s 
death, in thinking of going upon the 
stage; but it was mereiy as a matter of 
expediency, and in spite of her teacher's 
anxiety to bring her out in public, she 
long since abandoned any such idea. 
Some member of Sir George’s family cir- 
cle must have a largely developed imagi- 
native faculty.” 

‘*T declare,” said Mrs. Barbour, laugh- 
ing, but still nervous, ‘‘I would rather 
hear you talk Wordsworth than go on 
about Miss Crofts in this way.” 

‘* We will forget her,” said Maclise. 
‘*‘Heaven knows she has bored me and 
all of us long enough. To begin with, 
there were George’s sentimental raptures, 
and his misery on breaking the engage- 
ment; then the wild tales which Mrs. 
Price brought to us to hear; Lord Har- 
court’s terror over the possibility of the 
engagement being renewed; and altogeth- 
er she has been the greatest incubus in the 
family.” 

Maclise observed that the face of the 


girl before him flushed and paled while he 
spoke, and he added, contritely: 

‘*T ought to beg your pardon, Miss Ju- 
lian, but you know Miss Crofts doesn’t seem 
to me a distinct personality, and I forget 


that she is your friend. She has been to 
us a kind of mythical creature who might 
at any time develop into a terrible real- 
ity.” 

** We will forget her,” said Miss Julian, 
coldly. 

They now reached the village, which was 
high up in the mountains, and seemed to 
have confronted time and change with 
admirable nerve and self-possession, since 
nothing appeared to have been altered 
for generations. The houses, irregularly 
dotted about, all showed the walls and 
thresholds which belonged to a remote 
century. The square, the silence of which 
our party broke almost rudely, as the car- 
riage clattered in, retained all the simpli- 
city of stone flagging and uncertain lines 
of bell tower and unimpressive verdure 
which seemed also to have belonged there 
for many decades. 

Mrs. Barbour and Bell were soon cozily 
established in a hotel. Isabel walked 
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through the rooms declaring she ) 
experienced anything so nearly 

adventure since they left Spain. 

really,” she said to Mrs. Barbour, : 
not a bad companion. If one could d 
sociate him from the Bathley affair. | 
might be very good company indee 

Meanwhile the object of this 
scending criticism had gone out for 
stroll about the town, his footstes 
ing to waken echoes everywhere. He hiad 
a package of unopened letters, received jy} 
before they had started on the drive, and 
which he now decided to read, sitting on 
the low stone wall of a church-yard. 
which was old enough to attract the at. 
tention of the curious, and in fact belong- 
ed to the history of the village in the {if- 
teenth century. 

It might have been the result of al] }j 
reflections and the letters he had been 
reading, but Maclise certainly brought 
back to the hotel an expression and man 
ner which impressed Mrs. Barbour and 
Miss Julian as surprising. He was at 
once preoccupied and observant; that is, 
he answered what was said to him half 
at random, and yet seemed quick to lis 
ten for a new remark when Miss Julian 
made one. His eyes followed tli 
searchingly, even as they took their places 
at the table in the lonely dining-room 
and she made some light jest about t 
table @héte. 

When they returned to the sitting-1 
the radiance of the day had sudden|) 
parted, the solemn heights of the hills 
about the town were luridly opposed to 
the flecks of sunshine which danced about 
the streets, and Maclise, who knew the 
characteristics of the country very well, 
declared that a great storm was coming. 

The question arose as to whether they 
should try to return at once, or decide to 
remain here for the night. It was per 
plexing, especially as Mrs. Barbour was 
too much of an invalid to be comfortable 
away from her maid and various small 
necessities; but Maclise took the burden 
of decision upon himself with the author 
ity of old acquaintance. 

‘We can send a messenger over to Ar 
gelés,” he said, decisively—‘‘a man whio 
isn’t afraid of the journey even if it does 
storm; and Mrs. Barbour’s maid perhaps 
can be brought over. I don’t believe 
would be safe for us to venture back in 
that open carriage.” 

Two hours later, one of the character- 
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jstic storms of the country swept down 
apon the little place, driving away from 
very semblance of the spring-time brill- 
vhich had made the morning so fair 

A wood fire had been lighted in 

tle salon. Mrs. Barbour, Isabel, 
Maclise had resigned themselves to 

t that to get back to Argelés that 
was impossible, and the older lady 
talking comfortably to the young 
vhile Isabel stood in the window 

g out, fascinated by the fury of the 

st as it raged above the absolutely 
square before the hotel. The 
crandeur of the hill-sides was certainly 
ore impressive under the lashings of the 
nd and rain, and in spite of the feeling 
‘a destructive force in the torrent of wa- 
r falling before her eyes, there was some- 
thing exhilarating in it to the girl, who, 
had she followed the impulse within her, 
have liked to rush out into the 

thick of the storm itself, or to stand on 
one of the great ledges of rock dominating 
the vista to the right of her, and feel her- 
self one with the tragedy that seemed to 
the elements themselves. She was 
rather glad, on the whole, that something 
so exciting in nature opposed itself to the 
calm of the little place, and gave her 
thoughts an energetic impulse which car- 
ried them away from herself, for as time 
went on she began to feel it quite impos- 
le to talk in a commonplace way with 
Maclise, whose every repetition of the 
name ‘‘ Miss Julian” grated upon her ear. 
It is surprising how often our ill feelings 
oments of resentment come back to 
reflect upon Isabel was irri- 
ied beyond expression with herself for 
the part she was playing, and already it 
seemed to her to be of not the slightest 
consequence what any of the Bathleys 
thought or didn’t think of Miss Crofts. 
The whole thing seemed to the girl now 
unpleasant in so far as she had al- 
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ourselves. 


SIMpLy 


«l Maclise to be somewhat imposed 


upon; and supposing—supposing they 
were compelled to stay in this hotel two 
days longer, would it be possible for her 
to maintain her composure without be- 
traying to him her identity? and when that 
was done, what would he have the right 
to think of her? The girl was not ac- 
customed to anything mysterious or im- 
probable in her iife. She disliked this new 
sense of deception; but how was she to 
turn round and explain matters satisfac- 
torily now? If only he would go away! 
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but already a peculiar fascination in his 
presence had affected the girl in spite of 
herself, and she was forced to admit that 
under any other circumstances she would 
have welcomed the adventure and the po- 
sition they were placed in most cordially, 
enjoying Maclise’s companionship quite 
well enough to prevent the evening, or a 
next day even, of seclusion being at all 
tiresome. Maclise, looking from time to 
time at the girl standing in the window 
with her hands pressed against the sash, 
and her cheek now and then laid down 
upon them, had his own thoughts, which 
of course Mrs. Barbour could not fathom, 
but which ran in a direction very nearly 
akin to Isabel’s own. He was inclined at 
one moment to wish that he had never 
undertaken this queer mission of hunting 
up Bathley’s former fiancée; but, on the 
other hand, if only things were a little 
clearer, could not a day or two be spent 
very agreeably with this frank-eyed, de- 
lightful girl ? 

Two hours later, Isabel, enveloped in a 
long fur-lined cloak, and with a silk scarf 
tied loosely about her head, was pacing a 
covered gallery with Maclise, whence they 
could enjoy the spectacle of the storm as 
untroubled spectators. Instead of any 
sunset brilliancy, there had come a won- 
derful pale amber and gray effulgence, 
which swept across the country, dividing 
mists and scattering rain-drops, but in no 
way putting an end to the torrent of fall- 
ing water. But Isabel declared that she 
liked the scene better than in the noonday 
radiance. 

‘* It is like seeing one’s excited fancies 
—one’s flights of imagination, for instance 
—take form or illustration,” Maclise said, 
as they stood a moment looking out upon 
the tumult, and conscious of a mournful 
little rain drip near by. 

‘Tt is fortunate that our fantastic no- 
tions cannot be carried on in a whirl- 
wind,” said the girl, smiling. She was 
wishing to bring the conversation around 
to something personal, at least to open 
the way to make things clearer, but these 
large figures of speech seemed a lame way 
of doing so. She looked up at Maclise’s 
strong profile. Her eyes and the fluffy 
chestnut hair, the ivory-tinted face and 
rich lips, were exceedingly lovely in the 
framework of red silk scarf. Maclise 
brought his eyes around to meet hers. 

‘* All the same,” he said, ‘‘ we would 
not be accountable for the whirlwind, you 
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know. See here, Miss Julian, look at that 
thin wreath of mist going up the moun- 
tain-side! What painter could give an 
idea of its brilliancy? Now it loses force 
in spreading a little....now it has gath- 
ered a larger faculty again, a new lease 
of life.... and now—” 

They strained their gaze forward watch- 
ing it. The gallery overlooked one of the 
mountain roads, whose perspective, dimly 
seen, was a sort of valley land, with green- 
eries at this moment lashed by the storm. 
Directly opposite was a bold hill- side, 
seamed and furrowed, here and there 
densely verdant, and yet showing great 
bare brown patches, which contributed re- 
luctant streams of sand and pebble to the 
downward rush of the water. In one of 
these the tender mist trail was suddenly 
caught, and scattered loosely to the wind. 

‘* How easy to be figurative,” laughed 
Maclise, ‘‘ watching anything of this 
kind! You must have been to Niagara, 
and I suppose any one can be easily rhe- 
torical, for example, on that subject.” 

The girl shrank suddenly, and the crim- 
son color shot into her cheeks. It was at 
Niagara Sir George Bathley’s brief en- 
gagement had begun and ended. Isabel 
stood still a moment, the recollection over- 
powering her. Trifling incidents in that 
unlucky episode came back, as though 
borne on the stormy winds, or stamped 
upon the very face of the mountain-side 
before her. Luckily it is not only on 
the stage that diversions are created op- 
portunely. At this juncture Mrs. Barbour 
was heard at the lower end of the long 
gallery with a plaintive ‘‘ Isabel,” and the 
girl, smiling faintly at her companion, 
hurried down to the windows of the little 
salon, within which her cousin was dis- 
covered slightly aggrieved in manner. 

‘* We were watching the storm,” said 
Isabel, throwing aside her cloak and s’~ rf 
as they went in. 

‘‘And talking platitudes,” continued 
Maclise. ‘‘ But,do you know,from my ex- 
perience of this locality, I think it is likely 
to keep up for the next three days.” 

The young man, as he spoke, looked up, 
irritated suddenly by the expression of 
dismay which he beheld on Miss Julian’s 
countenance. 

III. 
From Lady Laura Fraser to Miss Bathley, Pulver- 
ton Manor, Pulverton, ‘Essex. 

DEAREST Mary,—I really cannot tell 
you when Frank Maclise will be home, 
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but, of course, if you are troubled on 
count of George’s folly, you ought to dis 
miss it from your mind, as Frank write. 
most positively that he is very certain yo 
thing would induce Miss Crofts to reney 
the engagement. It appears that the gi; 
was no better satisfied with the affair {}; , 
we were, which I must say shoy 
good sense. Frank is still in th; 
enees. It appears that he got up in 

of those mountain villages, just be! 
three days’ storm came on, with 
Americans, friends of Miss Crofts 

one of the ladies fell ill, and of course | 
could not leave them, and he seems 
consider it his duty to see them safely as 
far as Paris. If you are ready to start 
with your mother, and it is so necessary 
for her health to go, why not try to take 
in Frank on your way? You ean find 
him either at Argelés, or, if you send a 
letter poste restante to Biarritz, you may 
catch him there, but I'd try Argelés first 


ac- 


Judging from his letters, he seems to have 
become most Arcadian in his tastes. He 
spends his time roaming round and study- 
ing the natives, or reading aloud with 
these Americans, who must be very enter 
taining people to keep Frank so long with 
them. You are well off not being in town 
this season. Such acrush of people every 
where! If it were not for my morning 
ride, I don’t know what I would do. Mj 
ball comes off on the 28th, and if you see 
Frank, tell him he really must be back i1 
time for that. The Crediton girls wil! be 
here staying with us. 
Always your affectionate 
Laura F 


From Miss Bathiley, at Argelés, ten days later, 
Laura Fraser. 

DEAREST LAURA,—Thanks so much for 
all the papers, ete. This is the most for- 
lorn sort of place, but mamma likes the 
weather and the climate, and we are go 
ing on to Biarritz, thank fortune, in 
week. We have just missed Frank 
think he and the Americans may be at 
Lourdes.. It is only a short drive from 
here, and I am going over with mamma 
this afternoon. I won't forget to give 
Frank Maclise your message if I find 
him. Affectionately, ete., 

Mary BEATRICE BATHLES 


While this letter was being penned. 
Frank Maclise and Isabel Julian wert 
slowly pacing the wide hilly slope which 




















ks the valley and the grotto of 
They were in that frame of 


overlo" 
Lourdes. 


hen speech seems as much an im- 


mind 
; lity as a necessity. Something, it 
appeared to Isabel, was in the very atmos- 
phere about her, which, vibrating between 
Macl se and herself, charged them each 
. consciousness of the other’s near- 
ness, nay, With the very train of thought 
in the other’s mind, and yet what Isabel 
most dreaded was that Maclise should 
put into words the feeling which he had 
already Shown her so plainly in a hundred 
trifling but still important ways, and yet 
to discuss commonplaces with this weight 
of emotion in the very air about them 
was utterly impossible. To Maclise it had 
berun to matter very little indeed where 
hey directed their steps in the walks 
which he insisted upon the young girl’s 
taking as a relief from the attendance 
upon her cousin. He had a general idea 
of the pervading stillness and peaceful- 
ness of the Pyrenees country which 
formed the setting for these daily hours 
of companionship, but the time had long 
since gone by for him to analyze or make 
fine local or personal distinctions. When 
Isabel laughingly quoted Bradshaw to 
him he was rather apt to be annoyed; and 
the afternoon when he had been able to 
talk about the storm upon the mountain, 
and to look critically and dispassionately 
at the girlish figure beside him, seemed to 
have been in another intellectual phase of 
his existence. But Isabel’s entire attitude 
was one of tremulous elusiveness. The 
girl felt only the misery which she had 
ought upon herself—was conscious that 
each day made it more and more impos- 
sible for her to look Maclise honestly in 
the face and say to him: ‘‘I am the girl 
you came in search of —to whom you 
came that she might set your cousin free. 
Go back to the Bathleys and the Frasers 
and tell them your mission is fully ac- 
comp ished.” 

At times, when something of the kind 
was on her very lips, it would almost 
seem as though Maclise himself had driv- 
en the utterance away; and again when 
their association was full of exquisite de- 
light, how could she so cruelly put an 
endtoit? But a talk that very morning 
with Mrs. Barbour had decided her to lay 
the case frankly and clearly before Mac- 
lise, and to beg him to say good-by to her 
once and forever, since further associa- 
tion was impossible. The idea of his re- 
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turning to England the warm friend of 
‘*that tiresome Miss Crofts” was a social 
incongruity Isabel could not think of 
with calm; and if—if there had been a 
chance for anything else, what possibility 
of such a thing could there be now? In 
moments when she was away from him, 
and was piecing the queer thing together 
in her mind, it occurred to Isabel, with 
something irresistibly ludicrous in the 
suggestion, that the position was a simply 
ridiculous kind of entanglement. Fancy 
—if such a thing were to be thought of — 
Maclise returning to London engaged to 
the terrible Miss Crofts himself! 

My dear,” she said once to Mrs. Bar- 
bour, who was openly talkative on the 
subject, ‘‘ they could say or feel anything 
on earth they liked of me after that. 
What sort of a person do you suppose that 
Miss Bathley—Sir George’s sister—would 
consider me, for instance? Fancy such a 
thing for a moment!” 

‘*That is all great nonsense,” Mrs. Bar- 
bour answered. But the fact was that 
Maclise and the older lady were the very 
best of friends, and it was quite impos- 
sible for her to realize Isabel’s putting 
away from her such good fortune as seem- 
ed to be almost daily laid at her feet. 

But there is always a crisis, no matter 
to how prolonged a struggle, and Isabel, 
walking up and down above the peaceful 
grotto of Lourdes that day, had decided 
that this hour must end it. 

If any one of us who are on-lookers 
while the comedies or dramas, or trage- 
dies perhaps, of life are being played, 
could stand on some high vantage-ground 
and see the various dramatis persone ap- 
proaching from their different entrances, 
as it were, and circumstances like the care- 
fully schemed out events upon the stage 
approaching with them, what a fine spec- 
tacle for moralists it would be! Isabel, 
racked with her miserable reflections, 
anxious at least to acquit herself fairly in 
Maclise’s sight when she had told her tale, 
anxious that their parting should be as 
friendly as possible, and Maclise,caring for 
nothing particular except the fact that Is- 
abel and he were still together, walked up 
and down, pausing now and then to look 
at this or that in the scene of interest be- 
fore them, wholly unconscious that fate 
and decision of an unexpected kind were 
advancing up the hill-side toward them 
in the shape of the dowager Lady Bath- 
ley and her large, fair-haired daughter, 
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who, seated in an open carriage, were driv- 
ing leisurely along, Miss Bathley’s face 
alight with interest as their carriage en- 
tered the little village, and they began 
the ascent of the hilly road, which, sweep- 
ing upward, curves finally to the peaceful 
stretch of stream and quiet vale enclosing 
the grotto. 

Lady Bathley was, so her daughter de- 
clared, always more or less ruffled by any- 
thing demonstratively religious, and she 
began to object, in her quiet, well-modu- 
lated voice, to the various external sym- 
bols of the shrine which they encountered, 
and which Miss Bathley tried to make 
her understand were only local. 

‘‘Never mind, mamma dear,” Mary 
Bathley said, finally, in a very comfort- 
able voice, ‘‘ you know we saw Frank 
Maclise’s name on the hotel register, and 
who knows but that we may find him 
here? That will console you, I am sure.”’ 

And by this time, the carriage being 
near to the top of the hill, the driver turn- 
ed for the ladies to alight. 

Isabel, answering what Maclise had to 
say in briefest monosyllables, saw the car- 
riage stop and the two ladies descend. 
But the occurrence was an every-day one. 
Although it was not a special season for 
pilgrimages, visitors were constantly mak- 
ing their way up this hill, and all that 
she thought of these two was that they 
were handsome specimens of the English 
upper class—the comeliness of the tall, 
fair-haired girl a youthful reproduction 
of the good looks of the mother; but Mac- 
lise had seen them too, and across his 
face had come a look which seemed to 
burn itself into Isabel’s very soul when 
he turned upon her. 

‘* Don’t look startled or confused,” he 
said, hurriedly. ‘‘ Perhaps it is as well 
that this has happened. There are my 
aunt and cousin, Lady Bathley and her 
daughter, coming toward us.”’ 

Isabel gave a little half-articulate cry; 
she rested one of her hands upon the bal- 
ustrade, and tried to compose her face 
and thoughts together; but everything 
was whirling around her, everything 
seemed confusion and mist, as the ladies 
advanced, the younger one recognizing 
Maclise with a sudden exclamation of de- 
light; and then, out of a confusion of 
hand-shaking and greetings, she heard 
Maclise, like one in a dream, saying, 

‘*Lady Bathley, pray let me present— 
Miss Crofts.” 
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And a deadly sickening silence seo 
to follow, while Lady Bathley 
her hand to Isabel, and the eyes 
girl were lifted imploringly to M: 

Had it been possible that she had 
aright? Buthe had pronounced t}; 
clearly, and with no trace of en 
ment in histone. ‘‘ Miss Crofts 

Lady Bathley and her daught 
repeating it now, carrying convi 
Isabel's confused mind, and then 
ed to her that Maclise had contr’ 
draw her one side and to murmur 

** Forgive me—I could not introduce yoy 
under the other name. I don’t know \ 
you did it, but let me tell you now 
have known it from the first day.’ 

On the whole, I am inclined to thi, 
that we generally behave as circumstances 
or emergencies require that we should 
Nor have we a chorus to proclaim aloud 
sentiments and feelings which fron 
to time rack our breasts while we con 
front the world with unflinching com. 
posure of eyes and lips. Isabel could not 
have said how or why, but she knew that 
during the next half-hour she conducted 
herself quietly and without any specia 
embarrassment of speech or Manner. It 
may have been a fortunate accident that 
she spoke almost at once to Miss Batliley 
of her brother.. The dowager and Mac 
lise were walking on just ahead of them, 
and Isabel said, very frankly: 

‘* Of course I hope you all know I neve: 
intended to renew that foolish engage 
ment. I hope Sir George is very well 
and I am sure he is, or ought to be. as 
thankful as I am that things went no fw 
ther.” 

Miss Bathley, it happened, was almost 
stunned, as she expressed it later, by 
distinguished beauty of the girl, conne 
tion with whom she had so long dreaded 
and for once her own independence o! 
manner seemed ata loss. She looked at 
the superb young creature at her side, 
wondering what such a one could hav 
found in poor silly George to even think 
of for an instant. ‘‘ We had never seen 
you, you know, Miss Crofts,” the English 
girl said, with delicate tact, and sh 
smiled and held out her hand. 

Isabel’s head drooped; the tears \ 
had gathered beneath her lashes were |» 
ginning to fall, and she slowly wiped 
them away. How mortifying and an- 
noying the whole thing had been: and 
yet—yet by what a strange combination 
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cumstances was it that at this very 
nt her strongest emotion was the 
of her inevitable parting with Mac- 
Her face was bent down as she and 
sathley stood on the brow of the 
ill, and she could scarcely see the 
wo figures just beyond them, Maclise 
s aunt talking together, and yet she 
that he was there; she knew how 
clit feel to have him away forever. 
Whether it was in the hunting-field, in 
a ballroom, or in purely Comestic mat- 
ters, Mary Bathley’s friends said of her 
she was always equal to an emer- 
vency. Somehow she divined that this 
was one requiring all her faculties. She 
looked in the direction of Maclise and her 
mother for an instant, and then back at 
Isabel 
‘Will you let me take you to your ho- 
tel now ?” she said, in her kindest though 
most insistent tones, ‘‘and after that I 
will return for mamma. I think I can 
understand how you feel, but please don’t 
let the Bathleys make fools of themselves 
If you don’t understand me now,” 
said Mary, with heightened color, ‘‘ per- 
haps you will later.” 
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Late in the afternoon of the 30th of 
June, that year, two ladies in a fine open 
carriage formed part of what may be call- 
d the social aspect of the scene which 
is renewed daily in Hyde Park, London. 
Lady Laura Fraser and her cousin Miss 
Bathley had driven out for the especial 
purpose of discussing the final result of 
Frank Maclise’s journey. 

"Of course, if you like her,” Lady 
Laura was saying, complacently enough, 
“that ought to be sufficient, but I really 
can't tell how we fancied that Miss Crofts 
was such a hoydenish young woman.”’ 

‘Oh, I think,” said Mary Bathley, care- 
lessly, ‘‘it was beeause in our heart of 
hearts we never believed any girl who 
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was not a fool could have accepted 
George. All I can tell you, my dear, is 
that she is simply the most beautiful crea- 
ture that I have ever seen, and I am not 
taking Frank’s word for it; she is cultiva- 
ted and accomplished and well-bred—and 
an orphan. It certainly was a queer kind 
of complication, and the reason I knew 
that Frank must be very desperately in 
love was because he could not feel for an 
instant that there was the slightest danger 
of its seeming even odd that he should be 
engaged to Miss Crofts himself. There 
was a beautiful kind of poetical justice in 
my being the arbiter of their destinies. I 
really made the amende honorable for all 
the family—didn’t I? It was hard work 
to make her see that she had any right to 
accept him. Of course it helped matters 
along to know that Frank had discovered 
she was Miss Crofts when he received a 
letter from you the very day they went 
up to that mountain village. As you en- 
closed the photograph she had written to 
George for, he knew her, of course, at 
once. Julian is her middle name, you see.” 

There was a pause in the conversation 
while the Fraser carriage made part of 
the luxurious stream of people—a halt 
while the Princess of Wales drove by, dis- 
pensing bows amiably right and left. 

‘It is fortunate that it is not too late 
to present her,” said Lady Laura, with a 
sudden excess of energy. ‘‘ And this is 
to be the end, is it, of Bathley’s affair? 
Mary, do you remember the fright we 
were in last winter ?” 

‘“When you see her to-night,” said 
Mary Bathley, ‘‘just tell me, if you 
please, on whose side you consider the 
apologies ought to be made. Frank rath- 
er amuses me, I must say, he is in such a 
condition of virtuous indignation against 
the family, and declares he will not have 
her ‘bothered’ with any of them she 
doesn’t care to receive.” 


WESTWARD. 


BY 


JOHN 


B. TABB. 


_" dost thou lead him hence with thee, 
Lt O setting sun, 
And leave the shadows all to me 
When he is gone ? 
Ah, if my grief his guerdon be, 
My dark his light, 
I count each loss felicity, 
And bless the night. 
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[ is hard to say how many years ago 
the Dakotas of the upper Mississippi, 
after a century of warring with the Chip- 
pewa nation, began to swarm across the 
Missouri in search of the buffalo, and 
there became embroiled with other tribes 
claiming the country farther west. Da- 
kota was the proper tribal name, but as 
they crossed this Northwestern Rubicon 
into the territory of unknown foemen 
they bore with them a title given them 
as far east as the banks and bluffs of the 
Father of Waters. The Chippewas had 
called them for years ‘‘the Sioux” (Soo), 
and by that strange un-Indian-sounding 
title is known to this day the most nu- 
merous and powerful nation of red peo- 
ple — warriors, women, and children — to 
be found on our continent. 

They were in strong force when they 
launched out on their career of conquest 
west of the Missouri. The Yellowstone 
and its beautiful and romantic tributaries 
all belonged to the Absarakas, or Crows; 
the rolling prairies of Nebraska were the 
homes of the Pawnees; the pine-crested 
heights of the Black Hills were claimed 
as the head-quarters of the Cheyennes 
and Arrapahoes; the western slopes of 
the Big Horn range and the broad val- 
leys between them and the Rockies were 
owned by the Shoshones, or Snakes; while 
roving bands of Crees swarmed down 
along the north shore of the Missouri it- 
self. 

With each and all of these, with the 
Chippewas behind them, and eventually 
with the white invaders, the Dakotas 
waged relentless war. They drove the 
Pawnees across the Platte far into Kan- 
sas; they whipped the Cheyennes and 
Arrapahoes out of the Black Hills, and 
down to the head waters of the Kaw and 
the Arkansas; they fought the Shoshones 
back into the Wind River Valley, with 
orders never again to cross the “dead 
line” of the Big Horn River; and they 
sent the Crows “‘ whirling” up the valley 
of the Yellowstone (which they proceeded 
to call the Elk); and when our great war 
broke out in 1861 they lent valuable aid 
and comfort to the rebellion by swooping 
down on our settlements in Minnesota 
without the faintest warning, and slaugh- 
tering hundreds of defenceless women 
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and children, from whom they we: 
ging or stealing but the day befor 
eral Sully, with a strong comman: 
sent to give them a severe lesson j 
ment for their outrages, and he m 
far into their territory, and fought 
wherever they would assemble in 
cient force to block his way, but it d 
lasting good. When °66 came, an 
emigrants began settling up the West. 
they found the Sioux more host al 
determined than ever. The army was 
called on to protect the settlers, and to 
escort the surveyors of the transcontinen 
tal railways. Not a stake was driven 
not an acre cleared, except under cove: 
of the rifles of the regulars, and while 
the nation seemed rejoicing in unbroken 
peace and increasing prosperity, its little 
army was having anything but a placid 
time of it on the frontier. In the ten 
years that immediately preceded the cen 
tennial celebration at Philadelphia, the 
savalry regiments had no rest at all; they 
were on the war-path winter and su 
mer; and during those ten 
‘*peace”? more officers of the regular 
army were killed or died of wounds re 
ceived in action with the Indians than 
the British army lost in the entire Cri- 
mean war, with its bloody battles of the 
Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, and the as 
saults on Sebastopol. The Indians were 
always scientific fighters, but when 
74 and ‘75, they succeeded in armi: 
themselves with breech-loaders and mag 
azine rifles, the Sioux of the Northern 
plains became foemen far more to b 
dreaded than any European cavalry 
Treaties had been made and broken 
road had been built through the heart o 
the country they loved the best—the nort| 
eastern slope and foot-hills from the B 
Horn to the Yellowstone; and far up 
this unsettled region, surrounded by sa 
ages, little wooden stockaded forts 
been placed and garrisoned by pitifu 
small detachments of cavalry and 
fantry. From Fort Laramie down 01 
Platte far up to the rich and pop 
Gallatin Valley of Montana only thios 
little forts, Reno, Phil Kearny, and ©. ! 
Smith, guarded the way. One day vast 
hordes of Sioux gathered in the ravines 
and cafions around Phil Kearny. Machi 
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pealot (Red Cloud) was their leader. 
They sent a small party to attack the 
ioppers from the fort, who were 
¢ with their little escort. Two 
ies of infantry and one of cavalry 
vent out to the rescue. These were 

, surrounded and hemmed in, then 
After that for ten 
years the Sioux held undisputed 
- 1y in their chosen country. Our forts 
ere burned and abandoned. The Ind- 

allies of the Dakotas joined hands 

them, and a powerful nation or con- 
federacy of nearly 60,000 souls ruled the 
country from the Big Horn River on the 
north west down to the Union Pacific 
Railway. No longer dared they go south 
of that. Taking with them the Chey- 
ennes and Arrapahoes, who had inter- 
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married with them, the Sioux fell back to 
the North Platte and the territory beyond. 
From there they sent raiding parties in 
every direction. One Secretary of the 
Interior after another had tried the ex- 
periment of feeding, clothing, bribing 
them to be good. Agencies and reser- 


vations were established at convenient 
points. Here the old chiefs, the broken- 
down men, and the non-combatant wo- 


men and children made their permanent 
homes, and here the bold and vigorous 
voung chiefs and warriors, laughing at 
the credulity of the Great Father, filled 


up their pouches and parfléches with ra- 
tions and ammunition, then went whoop- 
ing off on the war-path against the whites 
wherever found, and came back scalp- 
laden to the reservation when they need- 
ed more cartridges or protection frcm the 
pursuing soldiery, who could fire on them 
only when caught outside the lines. 

Two great reservations were establish- 
southeast of the Black Hills in the val- 
ley of the White River. One of these 
was the bailiwick of the hero of the Phil 
Kearny massacre, old Red Cloud, and 
here were gathered most of his own 
tribe (the Ogalallas) and many of his 
chiefs; some ‘‘ good,” like Old-Man-A fraid- 
of-his-Horses and his worthy son, but 
most of them crafty, cunning, treacher- 
ous, and savage, like Red Dog, Little- 
Big-Man, American Horse, and a swarm 
of various kinds of Bulls and Bears and 
Wolves. Further down the stream, 
twenty miles away, were the head-quar- 
ters of the Brulés, Spotted Tail’s people, 
and ‘‘Old Spot’ was loyal to the back- 
bone, though powerless to control the 
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movements of the young men. Other 
reservations there were along the Mis- 
souri, and into these reservations the De- 
partment of the Interior strove to gather 
all the Sioux nation, in the vague hope of 
keeping them out of mischief. 

But the young Indian takes to mischief 
of that description as the young duck to 
the water. The traditions of his people 
tell of no case where respect was accord 
ed to him who had not killed his man. 
Only in deeds of blood or battle could he 
hope to win distinction, and the vacilla- 
ting policy of the government enabled him 
to sally forth at any time and return at 
will to the reservations, exhibiting to the 
admiring eyes of friends and relations the 
dripping scalps of his white victims. The 
fact that the victims were shot from am- 
bush, or that the scalps were solely those 
of helpless women and children, detracted 
in no wise from the value of the trophies. 
The perpetrator had won his spurs accord- 
ing to the aboriginal code, and was a 
‘brave ” henceforth. 

But there were those who never would 
come in, and never signed a treaty. Here- 
in they are entitled to far more respect 
than those who came, saw, and conquered 
—by fraud; and one of those who per- 
sistently refused, and whose standard was 
a rallying- point for the disaffected and 
treacherous of every tribe, was a shrewd 
‘“medicine chief” of the Uncapapas, a 
seer, prophet, statesman, but in no sense 
a war chief, the now celebrated Tatonka- 
e-Yotanka—Sitting Bull. 

Far out in the lovely fertile valleys of 
the Rosebud, the Tongue, the Little Big 
Horn, and the Powder rivers, Sitting Bull 
and his devoted followers spent their 
days. Sheltered from storm and tempest 
by the high bluffs through long, hard 
winters, living in the midst of untold 
thousands of buffalo, elk, mountain sheep, 
antelope, and deer, rejoicing in the grand- 
est scenery on the continent, and in a cli- 
mate that despite its rigor during the 
midwinter months is unparalleled for 
life-giving qualities, it is no wonder they 
loved and clung to it—their ‘Indian 
story land”—as they did to no other. 
But here flocked all the renegades from 
other tribes. Here came the wild and 
untamable Ogalalla, Brulé, Minnecon- 
jou, Sans Arc, Uncapapa, Blackfoot; here 
were all warriors welcomed; and from 
here time and again set forth the expedi- 
tions that spread terror to settler and em- 
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igrant, and checked the survey of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-five 
found trouble everywhere. White set- 
tlers swarmed in the Black Hills in search 
of gold. Ogalallas and Brulés stole their 
stock and killed their herders, claiming 
that the land was theirs and the whites 
wereinvaders. Sitting Bull’sranksswarm- 
ed with recruits from far to the southeast. 
The Interior Department found it useless 
to temporize. Orders were given to the 
army to briug him in or ‘* snuff him out.” 
Early in March, °76, General George 
Crook, famous for his successes with the 
Indians in Oregon and Arizona, was 
started up into the Sioux country with 
a strong force of cavalry and infantry. 
On ‘ Patrick’s Day in the morning,” long 
before he was any where near Sitting Bull 
himself, his advance struck a big Indian 
village deep in the snows of the Powder 
River. It was 30° below zero; the troops 
were faultily led by the officer to whom 
he had intrusted the duty, and the Sioux 
developed splendid fighting qualities un- 
der a new and daring leader, ‘‘ Choonka- 
W itko”—Crazy Horse. Crook's advance 
recoiled upon the main body, practically 
defeated by the renegades from the Red 
Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies. Early 
in May, warned by this lesson, three great 
expeditions pushed forward into the ‘* Ind- 
ian story land,” where by this time full 
six thousand warriors had rallied around 
Sitting Bull. From the south came Gen- 
eral Crook, with nearly twenty-five hun- 
dred men. From the east marched Gen- 
eral Terry, with almost as many infantry 
and cavalry as had Crook, and a few light 
pieces of artillery. Down the Yellowstone 
from the west General Gibbon led a little 
band of long-trained frontier soldiers, 
scouting by the way, and definitely ‘‘ lo- 
‘ating’ the Indians over on the Rosebud 
before forming his junction with General 
Terry near the mouth of the Tongue. If 
Sitting Bull had been alive to the situa- 
tion, Gibbon’s small force could never 
have finished that perilous advance, 
though they might have stood and de- 
fended themselves; but Bull was not a 
general; his talents lay elsewhere. 

Early in June Crook’s command was 
on the northeast slope of the Big Horn, 
and General Sheridan, planning the whole 
campaign, saw with anxiety that vast 
numbers of Indians were daily leaving 
the reservations south of the Black Hills 
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CUSTER’S BATTLE-GROUND, LITTLE BIG HORN 
RIVER, MONTANA. 


1. Minneconjou Village. 2. Brulé Villag: 
3. Ogalallas and Sans Arcs. 4. Unvapapa Village 


5. Blackfoot Village. 6. Reno’s Attack. 7. Reno's 
Retreat 8. Custer’s Attack. 9. Custer’s Rally 
and Mount. 10. The Monument. 


and hurrying northwestward around 
Crook to join Sitting Bull. The Fifth 
Regiment of Cavalry was then sent up by 
rail from Kansas to Cheyenne, and march 
ed rapidly to the Black Hills to cut off 
these re-enforcements. The great massof 
the Indians lay uneasily between Crook 
at the head waters of Tongue River and 
Terry and Gibbon near its mouth, watch- 
ing every move, and utterly cutting of 
every attempt of the commanders to cor: 
municate with each other. They wor 
ried Crook’s pickets and trains, and by 
mid-June he determined to pitch in and 
see what force they had. On June 17th 
the General grappled with the Sioux on 
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ffs of the Rosebud. He had sev- 
oral hundred Crow allies. The stirring 
sbat lasted much of the day; but long 
fore it was half over Crook was fight- 
‘on the defensive and coolly withdraw- 
“ = men. He had found a hornets’ 
nest, d knew it was no place for so small 
acommand ashis. Pulling out as best he 
could, he fell back to the Tongue, sent for 


the entire Fifth Cavalry and all his avail- 
able infantry, and lay on his arms until 
they could reach him. He had not got 
within sight of the great Indian village— 


should be called—of Sitting Bui. 

Meantime Terry and Gibbon sent their 
scouts up stream. Major Reno, with a 
strong battalion of the Seventh Cavalry, 
left camp on the Yellowstone to take a 
look up toward the Cheetish or Wolf 
Mountains. Sitting Bull and his people— 
men, women,and children—after their suc- 
cessful defence of the approaches to their 
home on the Rosebud on June 17th, seem 
to have bethought themselves of roomier 
and better quarters over in the broader 
valley of the Little Big Horn, the next 
stream to the west. Their ‘‘ village” had 
stretched for six miles down the narrow 
canon of the Rosebud; their thousands of 
ponies had eaten off all the grass; they 
were victorious, but it was time to go. 

Coming up the Rosebud, Major Reno 
was confronted by the sight of an im- 
mense trail turning suddenly west and 
crossing the great divide over toward the 
setting sun. Experienced Indian fighters 


» sand Indians had passed there within the 
last few days. Like a sensible man, he 
turned about and trotted back to report 


his discovery to his commander. Then it 
was that the tragedy of the campaign be- 
gan 

At the head of Terry’s horsemen was the 
lieutenant-colonel commanding the Sev- 
enth Regiment of Cavalry, Brevet Major- 
General George A. Custer, United States 
Army, a daring, dashing, impetuous 
trooper, who had won high honors as a 
division commander under Sheridan dur- 
ing the great war of the rebellion, who 
had led his gallant regiment against the 
Kiowas and the Cheyennes on the South- 
ern plains, and had twice penetrated the 
Sioux country in recent campaigns. Ex- 
perience he certainly had, but there were 
those, superiors and subordinates both, 
who feared that in dealing with so wily 
® aud skilful a foe Custer lacked judgment. 
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All had not been harmonious in his rela- 
tions with his commanders in the Depart- 
ment of Dakota, nor was there entire 
unanimity of feeling toward him in the 
regiment itself, but all men honored his 
unquestioned bravery, and when General 
Terry decided to send his cavalry at once 
to ‘‘seout the trail” reported by Reno, 
the command of the expedition fell nat- 
urally to Custer. 

Terry had promptly arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Indians had simply moved 
their villages over into the valley of the 
Little Big Horn, and his plan was to send 
Custer along the trail to hold and hem 
them from the east, while he, with all his 
own and Gibbon’s command, pushed up 
the Yellowstone and Big Horn in boats; 
then, disembarking at the junction of the 
Big and Little Big Horn, to march south- 
ward until he struck the Indians on that 
flank. His orders to Custer displayed an 
unusual mingling of anxiety and forbear- 
ance. He seems to have feared that Cus- 
ter would be rash, yet shrank from issuing 
a word that might reflect upon the discre- 
tion or wound the high spirit of his gallant 
leader of horse. He warned him to ‘‘ feel” 
well out toward his left as he rode west- 
ward from the Rosebud, in order to pre- 
vent the Indians slipping off southeast- 
ward between the column and the Big 
Horn Mountains. He would not hamper 
him with positive orders as to what he 
must or must not do when he came in 
presence of the enemy, but he named the 
26th of June as the day on which he and 
Gibbon would reach the valley of the 
Little Big Horn, and it was his hope and 
expectation that Custer would come up 
from the east about the same time, and be- 
tween them they would be able to soundly 
thrash the assembled Sioux. 

But Custer disappointed him in an un 
usual way. He got there a day ahead of 
time, and had ridden night and day to do 
it. Men and horses were wellnigh used 
up when the Seventh Cavalry trotted into 
sight of the city on the Little Big Horn 
that cloudless Sunday morning of the 25th. 
When Terry came up the valley on the 
26th, it was all over with Custer and his 
pet troops (companies) of the regiment. 

He started on the trail with the Seventh 
Cavalry, and nothing but the Seventh. 
A battalion of the Second was with Gib- 
bon’s column; but, luckily for the Sec- 
ond, Custer would none of them. Two 
field guns, under Lieutenant Low, were 
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with Terry, and Low begged that he and 
his guns might be sent, but Custer want- 
ed only his own people. He rode sixty 
miles in twenty-four hours. He pushed 
ahead on the trail with feverish impa- 
tience, and he created an impression that 
it was his determination to get to the spot 
and have one battle royal with the Ind- 
ians, in which he and the Seventh should 
be the sole participants on our side, and 
by consequence the sole heroes. The idea 
of defeat seems never to have occurred 
to him, despite his experience with old 
‘* Black Kettle’s ’ bands down on the Wa- 
shita. 

Only thirty miles away on his left, as 
he spurred ahead with his weary men 
that Sunday morning, over two thousand 
soldiers under Crook were in bivouac on 
Goose Creek. Had he ‘‘ felt” any great 
distance out there the scouts would have 
met, and Crook would eagerly have re- 
enforced him, but he wanted nothing of 
the kind. At daybreak his advance, un- 
der Lieutenant Varnum, had come upon 
the scaffold sepulchres of two or three 
warriors slain in the fight of the 17th, and 
soon thereafter sent back word that the 
valley of the Little Horn was in sight 
ahead, and there were ‘‘signs” of the 
village. 

Then it was that Custer made the divi- 
sion of his column. Keeping with him- 
self the five companies whose commanders 
were his chosen friends and adherents, 
and leaving Captain Macdougall with his 
troops to guard the mule pack train in 
rear, he divided the six remaining com- 
panies between Major Reno and Captain 
Benteen, sending the latter some two 
miles off to the extreme left, while Reno 
moved midway between. In this order 
of three little parallel columns the Sev- 
enth Cavalry swept rapidly westward 
over the ‘‘ divide.” 

Unlike the Second,Third, or Fifth Regi- 
ment when on Indian campaign, Custer’s 
men rode into action with something of 
the pomp and panoply of war that distin- 
guished them around theircamps. Bright 
guidons fluttered in the breeze; many of 
the officers and men wore the natty un- 
dress uniform of the cavalry. Custer 
himself; his brother, Captain Tom Custer ; 
his adjutant, Lieutenant Cook; and his 
old Army of the Potomac comrade, Cap- 
tain Myles Keogh—were all dressed nearly 
alike in coats of Indian-tanned, beaver- 
trimmed buckskin, with broad - brimmed 


scouting hats of light color, and | 
ing-boots. Captain Yates seemed to 
fer his undress uniform, as did mo 
lieutenants in Custer’s column. 
Custers and Captain Keogh roc 
beautiful Kentucky sorrel horses 
adjutant was mounted on his long 
gray. The trumpeters were at tli 

of columns with their chiefs, but th; 

of the Seventh, for once, was left } 
Custer’s last charge was sounded h 
the accompaniment of the rollicking Iyis 
fighting tune he loved. There was yo 
‘*Garry Owen” to swell the chorus of | 
last cheer. 

Following Custer’s trail from the Rose. 
bud, one comes in sight of the Little Big 
Horn, winding away northward to 
junction with the broader stream. Sout 
are the bold cliffs and dark cafions of the 
mountains, their foot-hills not twenty 
miles away. North, tumbling and rol] 
ing toward the Yellowstone in alternate 
‘‘swale” and ridge, the treeless, upland 
prairie stretches to the horizon. West 
ward, the eye roams over what seems t 
be a broad flat valley beyond the stream 
but the stream itself—the fatal ‘‘ Greasy 
Grass,” as the Sioux called it—is hidden 
from sight under the steep bluffs that 
hem it in. Coming from the mountains 
it swings into sight far to the left front 
comes rippling toward us in its fringe of 
cottonwoods and willows, and sudde1 
disappears under or behind the huge ro 
ing wave of bluff that stretches right and 
left across the path. For nearly six miles 
of its tortuous course it cannot be seen 
from the point where Custer drew rein to 
get his first view of the village. Neither 
can its fringing willows be seen, and— 
fatal and momentous fact—neither could 
hundreds of the populous ‘‘ lodges” 
clustered along its western bank. 
ly scanning the distant ‘‘ tepees ” 
lay beyond the northern point where the 
bluff dipped to the stream, and swinging 
his broad-brimmed hat about his head in 
an ecstasy of soldierly anticipation, he 
shouted: ‘‘Custer’s luck! The biggest Ind 
ian village on the continent!’ And he 
could not have seen one-third of it 

But what he saw was enough to fire 
the blood of any soldier. Far to the 
northwest and west huge clouds of dust 
rose billowing from the broad valley 
Far across the hidden stream could be seen 
the swarming herds of ponies in excited 
movement. Here, there, and every where 
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dots of horsemen scurrying away 
e readily distinguished, and down 
right front, down along what could 
, of the village around that shoul- 
bluff, all was lively turmoil and 
m; lodges were being hurriedly 
down, and their occupants were flee- 
ym the wrath to come. We know 
at the warriors whom he saw dash- 
estward were mainly the young men 
out to ‘round up” the pony 
we know now that behind those 
ering bluffs were still thousands of 
warriors eager and ready to meet 
Hair”: we know that the signs 
nanie and retreat were due mainly 
he rush to get the women and little 
‘en out of the way; ponies and dogs, 
ily hitehed to the dust-raising travois, 
ragged the wondering pappooses and 
frightened squaws far out over the west- 
rd slopes; but seeing the scurry and 
Custer seems to have attached only 
meaning to it. They were all in full 
The whole community would be 
the run before he could strike them. 
Quickly he determined on his course. 
Reno should push straight ahead, get down 
the valley, ford the stream, and at- 
the southern end of the village, while 
th his pet companies should turn 
the long winding ravine that ran 
nvthwestward to the stream, and pitch 
in with wild charge from the east. To 
Reno these orders were promptly given. 
\ courier was sent to Benteen, far off to 
the left, notifying him of the ‘‘ find”; and 
another galloped to Macdougall with or- 
to hurry up with the pack trains 
iere the extra ammunition was carried. 
Custer knew it would be needed. 
Then the daring commander placed 
nself at the head of his own column, 
lunged down the slope, and, followed by 
his eager men, was soon out of sight, per- 
haps out of hearing of what might be tak- 
ing place over in the valley behind the 
luffs that rose on his left higher with 
very furlong trotted. The last that Reno 
| his people ever saw of them alive was 
iil of the column disappearing in a 
| of dust; then the cloud alone was 
be seen, hanging over their trail like 


ng ‘ 


into 


Pushing forward, Reno came quickly 
to a shallow ‘‘cooley” (frontierism for 
sully) that led down through the bluff 


to the stream. A brisk trot brought him 
to the ford; his troopers plunged blithely 
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through, and began to clamber the low 
bank on the western shore. He expected 
from the tenor of his orders to find an 
open, unobstructed valley, down which, 
five miles away at least, he could see the 
lodges of the Indian village. It was with 
surprise, not unmixed with grave con- 
cern, therefore, that, as he urged his horse 
through the willows and up to the level 
of the low ‘*‘ bench” beyond, he suddenly 
rode into full view of an immense town- 
ship, whose southern outskirts were not 
two miles away. Far as he could see, the 
dust cloud rose above the excited villages; 
herds of war ponies were being driven in 
from the west on a mad run; old men, 
squaws, children, draught ponies, and 
travois were scurrying off toward the Big 
Horn, and Reno realized that he was in 
front of the assembled warriors of the 
whole Sioux nation. 

What Custer expected of Reno was, is 
generally believed, a bold, dashing charge 
into the heart of the village—just such a 
charge as he, Custer, had successfully led 
at the Washita, though it cost the life of 
Captain Hamilton, and eventually of 
many others. But Reno had no dash to 
speak of, and the sight that burst upon 
his eyes eliminated any that might be 
latent. He attacked, but the attack was 
nevertheless spiritless and abortive. Dis- 
mounting his men, he advanced them as 
skirmishers across the mile or more of 
prairie, firing as soon as he got within 
range of the village. No resistance of 
any consequence was made as he pushed 
northward, for the sudden appearance of 
his command was a total surprise to the 
Uncapapas and Blackfeet, whose villages 
were farthest south. Their scouts had 
signalled Custer’s column trotting down 
the ravine, and those who had not rushed 
for safety to the rear were apparently 
rushing toward the Brulé village in the 
centre as the point which Custer would 
be apt first to strike. Reno could have 
darted into the south end of the village, 
it is believed, before his approach could 
have been fairly realized. As it was, 
slowly and on foot, he traversed the prai- 
rie without losing a man, and was upon 
the lodges when a few shots were fired 
from the willows along the stream, and 
some mounted Indians could be seen 
swooping around his left flank. _ He’ had 
had no experience in Indian fighting. He 
simply seemed to feel that with his little 
command of two hundred men he could 
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not drive the whole valley full of war- 
riors, and in much perturbation and wor- 
ry he sounded the halt, rally, and mount. 
Then for a few moments, that to his offi- 
cers and men must have seemed hours, he 
paused irresolute, not knowing what to 
do 

The Indians settled it for him. 
well interpreted his hesitation. 
White Chief was scared”; and now was 
their chance. Man and boy they came 
tearing to the spot. A few well-aimed 
shots knocked a luckless trooper or two 
out ofthe saddle. Reno hurriedly ordered 
a movement by the flank toward the high 
bluffs across the stream to his right rear. 
He neyer thought to dismount a few cool 
hands to face about and keep off the ene- 
my. Heplaced himself at the new head of 
column, and led the backward move. Out 
came the Indians, with shots and trium- 
phant yells,in pursuit. The rear of the 
column began to crowd on the head; Reno 
struck a trot; the rear struck the gallop. 
The Indians came dashing up on both 
flanks and close to the rear; and then— 
then the helpless, horribly led troopers 
had no alternative. Discipline and order 
were all forgotten. In one mad. rush 
they tore away for the stream, plunged in, 
sputtered through, and clambered breath- 
lessly up the steep bluff on the eastern 
shore—an ignominious, inexcusable panic, 
due mainly to the nerveless conduct of 
the major commanding. 

In vain had Donald MelIntosh and 
‘**Benny ” Hodgson, two of the bravest 
and best-loved officers in the regiment, 
striven to rally, face about, and fight with 
the rear of column. The Indians were 
not in overpowering numbers at the mo- 
ment, and a bold front would have “ stood 
off” double their force; but with the ma- 
jor on the run, and foremost in the run, 
the lieutenants could do nothing—but 
lose their own gallant lives. McIntosh 
was surrounded, dragged from his horse 
and butchered close to the brink. Hodg- 
son, shot out of saddle, was rescued by a 
faithful comrade, who plunged into the 
stream with him; but close to the far- 
ther shore the Indians picked him off, a 
bullet tore through his body, and the gal- 
lant little fellow, the pet and pride of the 
whole regiment, rolled dead into the mud- 
dy waters. 

Once well up the bluffs, Reno’s breath- 
less followers faced about and took in the 
situation. The Indians pursued no fur- 
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ther, and even now were rapidly wii). 
drawing from range. The maj 
his pistol at the distant foe in paroy 
defiance of the fellows who had 
peded him. He was now up so 
hundred feet above them, and it 
—as it was harmless. Two of his 
ficers lay dead down there on thi 
below; so, too, lay a dozen of his 
The Indians, men and even boys 
swarmed all around his _ peop| 
slaughtered them as they ran. 
more were wounded, but, for the } 
at least, all seemed safe. The Ih 
except a few, had mysteriously witlid 
from their front. What could that m« 
And then, what could have become of (us 
ter? Where, too, were Benteen and Ma 
dougall with their commands ? 

Over toward the villages, which 
could now see stretching for five 
down the stream, all was shrill 
and confusion; but northward the 
rose still higher to a point nearly 0) 
site the middle of the villages—a } 
some two miles from them—and beyond 
that they could see nothing. Thither 
however, had Custer gone, and sudden); 
crashing through the sultry morning air 
came the sound of fierce and rapid mus 
ketry—whole volleys—then one cont 
ous rattle and roar. 
grew for full ten minutes. Some thought 
they could hear the ringing cheers of 
their comrades, and were ready to chie 
in reply; some thought they heard 
thrilling charge of the trumpets; many 
were eager to mount and rush to join tl 
colonel, and with him to avenge H: 
and McIntosh, and retrieve the dark for 
tunes of their own battalion. But, almost 
as suddenly as it began, the heavy voll 
ing died away; the continuous rattle brok 
into scattering skirmish fire, then i 
sputtering shots, then only once in 
while some distant rifle would crack fe 
bly on the breeze, and Reno’s men looked 
wonderingly in each other's faces. Ther 
stood the villages plain enough, and th 
firing had begun close under the blutfs 
close to the stream, and had died awa) 
far to the north. , What could it mean 

Soon, with eager delight, the little com 
mands of Benteen and Macdougal! wer 
hailed coming up the slopes from thie eas' 

‘‘Have you seen anything of Custe 
was the first anxious inquiry. 

Benteen and Weir had galloped to 4 
point of bluff a mile or more to the nort), 
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Louder, fiercer, it 
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n swarms of Indians in the valley 
sut not a sign of Custer’s people. 
could expect no aid from Custer, 
d there was only one thing left— 
themselves, and hold out as best 
iid till Terry and Gibbon should 
Reno had now seven ‘‘ troops” 

. pack train, abundant ammunition 
ipplies. The chances were in his 
~ Now what had become of Custer? Yor 
ind his there was none left to tell 
story except the Crow scout ‘‘Curley,” 

o managed to slip away in a Sioux 
Janket during the thick of the fight, and 
our sources of information are solely Ind- 
ian. The very next year a battalion of the 
Fifth Cavalry passed the battle- ground 
lh a number of Sioux scouts who but a 
twelvemonth previous were fighting there 
the Seventh Cavalry. Half a dozen of 
em told their stories at different times 
n different places, and as to the gen- 

eral features of the battle, they tallied with 
cular exactness. These fellows were 
ily Brulés and Ogalallas. After- 
ward we got the stories of the Uncapapas 
most interesting of all—and from all 
it was not hard to trace 
Custer’s every move. One could almost 


sources 


these 


portray his every emotion. 


Never realizing, as I believe, the fear- 
ful odds against him, believing that he 
would find the village ‘‘on the run,” and 
that between himself and Reno he could 
‘double them up” in short order, Custer 
had jauntily trotted down to his death. 
t was a long five-mile ride from where 


to where he struck its centre around that 
bold point of bluff, and from the start to 
the moment his guidons whirled into view, 
and his troopers came galloping ‘‘ front 
into line” down near the ford, he never 
fairly saw the great village—never dream- 
its depth and extent. Rounding the 
luff, he suddenly found himself face to 
face with thousands of the boldest and 
most skilful warriors of the prairies. He 
had hoped to charge at once into the heart 
of the village, to hear the cheers of Reno’s 
men from the south. Instead he was greet- 
ed with a perfect fury of flame and hissing 
lead from the dense thicket of willow and 
cottonwood, a fire that had to be answer- 
Quickly he dismounted his 
ind threw them forward on the run, 
fourth man holding, cavalry fashion, 
orses of the other three. The line 


ed of 


once, 
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seems to have swept in parallel very near- 
ly with the general course of the stream, 
but to no purpose. The foe was ten to 
one in their front. Boys and squaws 
were shooting from the willows (‘‘Oh, we 
had plenty guns!” said our story-tellers) ; 
and worse than that, hundreds of young 
warriors had mounted their ponies and 
swarmed across the stream below him, 
hundreds more were following and cir- 
cling all about him. And then it was 
that Custer, the hero of a hundred daring 
charges, seems to have realized that he 
must cut his way out. ‘‘ Mount!” rang 
the trumpets, and leaving many a poor 
fellow on the ground, the troopers ran for 
their horses. Instantly from lodge and 
willow Ogalallas and Brulés sprang to 
horse and rushed to the ford in mad 
pursuit. ‘‘ Make for the heights!’ must 
have been the order, for the first rush was 
eastward; then more to the left, as they 
found their progress barred. Then, as 
they reached higher ground, all they 
could see, far as they could see, circling, 
swooping, yelling like demons, and all 
the time keeping up their furious fire, 
were thousands of the mounted Sioux. 
Hemmed in, cut off, dropping fast from 
their saddles, Custer’s men saw that re- 
treat was impossible. They sprang to 
the ground, ‘‘turned their horses loose,” 
said the Indians, and by that time half 
their number had fallen. <A _ skirmish 
line was thrown out down the slope, 
and there they dropped at five yards’ in- 
terval; there ‘their comrades found them 
two days after. Every instant the foe 
rode closer and gained in numbers; ev- 
ery instant some poor fellow bit the 
dust. At last, on a mound that stands 
at the northern end of a little ridge, Cus- 
ter, with Cook, Yates, and gallant ‘‘ Bro- 
ther Tom,” and some dozen soldiers, all 
that were left by this time, gathered in the 
last rally. They sold their lives dearly, 
brave fellows that they were; but they 
were as a dozen to the leaves of the forest 
at the end of twenty minutes, and in less 
than twenty-five—all was over. 

Keogh, Calhoun, Crittenden, had died 
along the skirmish lines; Smith, Porter, 
and Reily were found with their men; so 
were the surgeons, Lord and De Wolf; 
so, too, were ‘‘ Boston” Custer and the 
Herald correspondent; but two bodies 
were never recognized among the slain 
—those of Lieutenants Harrington and 
‘‘ Jack” Sturgis. Down a little ‘‘cooley” 
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some thirty men had made a rush for 
their lives; the Sioux had simply thronged 
the banks shooting them as they ran. 
One trooper—an officer, said the Sioux— 
managed to break through their circle, 
the only white man who did, and gal- 
loped madly eastward. Five warriors 
started in pursuit—two Ogalallas, two 
Uncapapas, and a Brulé, all well mount- 
ed. Fear lent him wings, and his splen- 
did horse gained on all but an Uncapapa, 
who hung to the chase. At last, when 
even this one was ready to draw rein 
and let him go, the hunted cavalryman 
glanced over his shoulder, fancied him- 
self nearly overtaken, and placing the 
muzzle of his revolver at his ear, pulled the 
trigger, and sent his own bullet through 
his brain. His skeleton was pointed out 
to the officers of the Fifth Cavalry the 
following year by one of the pursuers, 
and so it was discovered for the first time. 
Was it Harrington? Was it Sturgis? 
Poor ‘‘ Jack’s”’ watch was restored to his 
father some two years after the battle, 
having been traded off by Sioux who es- 
caped to the British possessions; but no 
mention was made by these Indians of a 
watch thus taken. Three years ago there 
came a story of a new skeleton found still 
further from the scene. Shreds of uni- 


form and the heavy gilding of the cav- 
alry buttons lying near, as well as the 
expensive filling of several teeth, seem to 
indicate that this too may have been an 


officer. If so, all the missing are now 
accounted for. Of the twelve troops of 
the Seventh Cavalry, Custer led five that 
hot Sunday into the battle of the Little 
Big Horn, and of his portion of the regi- 
ment only one living thing escaped the 
vengeance of the Sioux. Bleeding from 
many wounds, weak and exhausted, with 
piteous appeal in his eyes, there came 
straggling into the lines some days after 
the fight Myles Keogh’s splendid sorrel 
horse Comanche. Who can ever picture 
his welcome as the soldiers thronged 
around the gallant charger? To this 
day they guard and cherish him in the 
Seventh. No more duty does Comanche 
perform; no rider ever mounts him. His 
last great service was rendered that Sun- 
day in '76, and now, sole living relic of 
Custer’s last rally, he spends his days 
with the old regiment. 

But I have said that Sitting Bull was 
not the inspiration of the great victory 
won by the Sioux. With Custer’s peo- 
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ple slaughtered, the Indians lef; 
bodies to the plundering hands 
squaws, and once more crowd: 
Reno’s front. There were two 1 
wild triumph and rejoicing in 
lages, though not one instant 
watch on Reno relaxed. All da 
26th they kept him penned in 
pits, but early on the 27th, wi 
commotion, the lodges were sx 
taken down, and tribe after tribe 
after village, six thousand Indians 
before his eyes, making off tow 
mountains. Terry and Gibbon had 
Reno’s relic of the Seventh was 
Together they explored the field 
hastily buried the mutilated dead 
hurried back to the Yellowston 
the Sioux were hiding in the fastnesses 
of the Big Horn. Of the rest of the sun 
mer’s campaign no extended me: 
needed here. The Indians were s 
enough to know that now at 
commands of Crook and Terry wo 
heavily re-enforced, and then the 
would be relentless. Soon as their scouts 
reported the assembly of new and strong 
bodies of troops upon the Yellowstone 
and Platte, the great confederation quiet 
ly dissolved. Sitting Bull, with ma 
chosen followers, made for the Yellow 
stone, and was driven northward by G 
eral Miles. Others took refuge across the 
Little Missouri, whither Crook pursued, 
and by dint of hard marching and fig 
ing that fall and winter many bands and 
many famous chiefs were whipped int 
surrender. Among these, bravest, most 
brilliant, most victorious of all, was the 
hero of the Powder River fight on Pat- 
rick’s Day, the warrior Crazy Horse. 

The fame of his exploit had reachied tli 
Indian camps along the Rosebud before 
this young chief, with his followers, Oga 
lalla and Brulé, came to swell the ranks 
of Sitting Bull. Again, on the 17th of 
June, he had been foremost in thie stir- 
ring fight with Crook, and when the en 
tire band moved over into the valley 0! 
the Little Big Horn, and the Brulés, Oga- 
lallas, and Sans Ares pitched their tepees 
in the chosen ground, the very centre of 
the camp, it is safe to say that among t 
best and experienced fighters, the tribes 
from the White River and their neigh 
bors the Cheyennes, no chief was so lion: 
ored and believed in as Crazy Horse. 

In pitching the new camp, the Black- 


t 


feet were farthest south—up stream; next 


least 
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the Uneapapas, with their renowned 
medicine-man, Sitting Bull; then the Oga- 
is. Brulés, and Cheyennes, covering 
the whole ‘‘ bottom” opposite the shoul- 
der of bluff around which Custer hove in 
sieht: farthest north were the Minnecon- 


‘oux: and the great village contained at 
least six thousand aboriginal souls. 

Now up to this time Sitting Bull had 
no real claims as a war chief. Eleven 
davs before the fight there was a ‘‘sun 
dane His own people have since told 
us these particulars, and the best story- 
teller among them was that bright-faced 

of Tatonka-he-gle-ska—Spotted 
Bull—who accompanied the party 
their Eastern trip. She is own cou 
Sitting Bull, and knows whereof 

The chief had a trance and 
Solemnly he assured his peo- 
ple that within a few days they would be 
attacked by a vast force of white soldiers, 
but that the Sioux should triumph over 

and when the Crows and Crook’s 
nand appeared on the 17th, it was 
partial redemption of his promise. 

Wary scouts saw Reno’s column turn- 
ack down the Rosebud after discov- 
¢ the trail, and nothing, they judged, 

come from that quarter. All 


camict 


jail 


speaks. 


Vislon. 


would 


around Crook’s camp on Goose Creek the 


indications were that the ‘‘Gray Fox” 
was simply waiting for more soldiers be- 
fore he would again venture forth. Sit- 
ting Bull had no thought of new attack 
for days to come, when, early on the 
morning of the 25th, two Cheyenne Ind- 
ians who had started eastward at dawn 
came dashing back to the bluffs, and way- 
ing their blankets, signalled, ‘‘ White 
soldiers—heaps—coming quick.” Instant- 
ly all was uproar and confusion. 

Of course women and children had to 
be hurried away, the great herds of ponies 
gathered in, and the warriors assembled 
to meet the coming foe. Even as the 
chiefs were hastening to the council 
lodge there came the crash of rapid vol- 
leys from the south. It was Reno’s at- 
tack—an attack from a new and utterly 
unexpected quarter—and this, with the 
news that Long Hair was thundering 
down the ravine across the strean. was 
too much for Sitting Bull. Hurriedly 
gathering his household about him, he 
lashed his pony to the top of his speed, 
and fled westward for safety. Miles he 
galloped before he dare stop for breath. 
Behind him he could hear the roar of bat- 
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tle, and on he would have sped but for the 
sudden discovery that one of his twin 
children was missing. Turning, he was 
surprised to find the firing dying away, 
soon ceasing altogether. In half an hour 
more he managed to get back to camp, 
where the missing child was found, but 
the battle had been won without him. 
Without him the Blackfeet and Uncapa- 
pas had repelled Reno and penned him on 
the bluffs. Without him the Ogalallas, 
Brulés, and Cheyennes had turned back 
Custer’s daring assault, then rushed forth 
and completed the death-gripping circle 
in which he was held. Again had Crazy 
Horse been foremost in the fray, riding 
in and braining the bewildered soldiers 
with his heavy war club. Fully had his 
vision been realized, but — Sitting Bull 
was not there. 

For a long time it was claimed for him 
by certain sycophantic followers that 
from the council lodge he directed the 
battle; but it would notdo. When the old 
sinner was finally starved out of her Ma- 
jesty’s territory, and came in to accept the 
terms accorded him, even his own people 
could not keep straight faces when ques- 
tioned as to the cause of the odd names 
given those twins—‘* The-One-that- was- 
taken” and ‘‘ The- One- that -was-left.” 
Finally it all leaked out, and now “‘none 
so poor to do him reverence.” 

Of course it was his réle to assume all 
the airs of a conqueror, to be insolent and 
defiant to the ‘*‘ High Joint Commission,”’ 
sent the following winter to beg him to 
come home and be good; but the claims 
of Tatonka-e-Yotanka to the leadership 
in the greatest victory his people ever 
won are mere vaporings, to be classed 
with the boastings of dozens of chiefs 
who were scattered over the Northern 
reservations during the next few years. 
Rain-in-the-Face used to brag by the hour 
that he had killed Custer with his own 
hand, but the other Indians laughed at 
him. Gall, of the Uncapapas, Spotted Ea- 
gle, Kill Eagle, Lame Deer, Lone Wolf, 
and all the varieties of Bears and Bulls 
were probably leading spirits in the bat- 
tle, but the man who more than all others 
seems to have won the admiration of his 
fellows for skill and daring throughout 
that stirring campaign, and especially on 
that bloody day, is he who so soon after 
met his death in desperate effort to escape 
from Crook’s guards, the warrior Crazy 
Horse. 
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A WALK UP 


I E came down the steps slowly, and 
pulling mechanically at his gloves. 
He remembered afterward that some 

woman's face had nodded brightly to 
him from a passing brougham, and that 
he had lifted his hat through force of 
habit, and without knowing who she 
was. 

He stopped at the bottom of the steps, 
and stood for a moment uncertainly, and 
then turned toward the north, not be- 
sause he had any definite goal in his 
mind, but because the other way led tow- 
ard his rooms, and he did not want to 
go there yet. 

He was conscious of a strange feeling 
of elation, which he attributed to his be- 
ing free, and to the fact that he was his 
own master again in everything. And 
with this he confessed to a distinct feel- 
ing of littleness, of having acted meanly 
or unworthily of himself or of her. 

And yet he had behaved well, even 
quixotically. He had tried to leave the 
impression with her that it was her wish, 
and that she had broken with him, not 
he with her. 

He held a man who threw a girl over, 
as the phrase is, as something contempti- 
ble, and he certainly did not want to ap- 
pear to himself in that light; or, for her 
sake, that people should think he had 
tired of her, or found her wanting in any 
one particular. He knew only too well 
how people would talk. How they would 
say he had never really cared for her; 
that he didn’t know his own mind when 
he had proposed to her; and that it was 
a great deal better for her as it is than 
if he had grown out of humor with her 
later. As to their saying she had jilted 
him, he didn’t mind that. He much pre- 
ferred they should take that view of it, 
and he was chivalrous enough to hope 
she would think so too. 

He was walking slowly, and had reach- 
ed Thirtieth Street. A great many young 
girls and women had bowed to him or 
nodded from the passing carriages, but it 
did not tend to disturb the measure of his 
thoughts. He was used to having people 
put themselves out to speak to him; ev- 
erybody made a point of knowing him, 
not because he was so very handsome 
and well-looking, and an over- popular 
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youth, but because he was as yej 
spoiled by it. 

But, in any event, he concluded 
a miserable business. Still, he had on|j,y 
done what was right. He had seen 
coming on for a month now, and hoy 
much better it was that they should sep 
arate now than later, or that they should 
have had to live separated in all but loca. 
tion for the rest of their lives! Yes 
had done the right thing—decidedly the 
only thing to do. 

He was still walking up the Avenue. 
and had reached Thirty- fifth Street, at 
which point his thoughts received a sud 
den turn. A half-dozen men in a club 
window nodded to him, and brought to 
him sharply what he was going back to. 
He had dropped out of their lives as en 
tirely of late as though he had been liy 
ing in a distant city. When he had met 
them he had found their company unin 
teresting and unprofitable. He had won 
dered how he had ever cared for that sort 
of thing, and where had been the pleasure 
of it. Was he going back now to the gos 
sip of that window, to the heavy discus 
sions of traps and horses, to late break 
fasts and early suppers? Must he listen 
to their congratulations on his being one 
of them again, and must he guess at their 
whispered conjectures as to how soon 
would be before he again took up thie 
chains and harness of their fashion? He 
struck the pavement sharply with his 
stick. No, he was not going back. 

She had taught him to find amusement 
and occupation in many things that were 
better and higher than any pleasures or 
pursuits he had known before, and he 
could not give them up. He had her to 
thank for that at least. And he would 
give her credit for it too, and gratefully. 
He would always remember it, and he 
would show in his way of living the in 
fluence and the good effects of these three 
months in which they had been contin- 
ually together. 

He had reached Forty-second Street 
now. 

Well, it was over with, and he would get 
to work at something or other. This ex 
perience had shown him that he was not 
meant for marriage; that he was intended 
to live alone. Because, if he found that 








as lovely as she undeniably was 
on him after three months, it 
vident that he would never live 
{ oh life with any other one. Yes, 
he would always be a bachelor. He had 
is life, had told his story at the 
twenty-five, and would wait pa- 
for the end, a marked and gloomy 


ma He would travel now and see the 
world. He would go to that hotel in 
Ca she was always talking about, 
where they were to have gone on their 
honev-moon; or he might strike further 
i \friea, and come back bronzed and 
worn with long marches and jungle fe- 
ver, and with his hair prematurely white. 
He even considered himself, with great 
5 pity, returning and finding her 
married and happy, of course. And he 
enjoyed, in anticipation, the secret doubts 
she would have of her later choice when 


she heard on all sides praise of this dis- 
tinguished traveller. 

{nd he pictured himself meeting her 
reproachful glances with fatherly friend- 
liness, and presenting her husband with 
tiger-skins, and buying her children ex- 
travagant presents. 

This was at Forty-fifth Street. 

Yes, that was decidedly the best thing 
to do. To go away and improve him- 
self, and study up all those painters and 
cathedrals with which she was so hope- 
lessiy conversant. 

He remembered how out of it she had 
once made him feel, and how secretly he 
had admired her when she had referred 
to a modern painting as looking like 
those in the long gallery of the Louvre. 
He thought he knew all about the Louvre, 
but he would go over again and locate 


that long gallery, and become able to talk 
understandingly about it. 


And then it came over him like a 
blast of icy air that he could never talk 
over things with her again. He had 
reached Fifty-fifth Street now, and the 
shock brought him to a stand-still on the 
corner, Where he stood gazing blankly 
before him. He felt rather weak physi- 
cally, and decided to go back to his rooms, 
and then he pictured how cheerless they 
would look, and how little of comfort 
they contained. He had used them only 
to dress and sleep in of late, and the dis- 
taste with which he regarded the idea 
hat he must go back to them to read 
and sit and live in them, showed him 
how utterly his life had become bound 
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up with the house on Twenty-seventh 
Street. 

‘* Where was he to go in the evening ?” 
he asked himself, with pathetic hopeless- 
ness, ‘‘ or in the morning or afternoon for 
that matter?” Were there to be no more 
of those journeys to picture-galleries and 
to the big publishing houses, where they 
used to hover over the new book counter 
and pull the books about, and make each 
other innumerable presents of daintily 
bound volumes, until the clerks grew to 
know them so well that they never went 
through the form of asking where the 
books were to be sent? And those téte-a- 
téte luncheons at her house when her mo- 
ther was upstairs with a headache or a 
dress-maker, and the long rides and walks 
in the Park in the afternoon, and the rush 
down town to dress, only to return to dine 
with them, ten minutes late always, and 
always with some new excuse, which was 
allowed if it was clever, and frowned at 
if it were commonplace — was all this 
really over ? 

Why, the town had only run on be- 
cause she was in it,and as he walked 
the streets the very shop windows had 
suggested her to him—florists only exist- 
ed that he might send her flowers, and 
gowns and bonnets in the milliners’ win- 
dows were only pretty as they would be- 
come her; and as for the theatres and 
the newspapers, they were only permissi- 
ble as they gave her pleasure. And he 
had given all this up, and for what, he 
asked himself, and why ? 

He could not answer that now. It was 
simply because he had been surfeited with 
too much content, he replied, passionate- 
ly. He had not appreciated how happy 
he had been. She had been too kind, too 
gracious. He had never known until he 
had quarrelled with her and lost her how 
precious and dear she had been to him. 

He was at the entrance to the Park 
now, and he strode on along the walk bit- 
terly upbraiding himself for being worse 
than a criminal—a fool, a common blind 
mortal to whom a goddess had stooped. 

He remembered with bitter regret a turn 
off the drive into which they had wan- 
dered one day, a secluded, pretty spot 
with a circle of box around it, and into 
the turf of which he had driven his stick, 
and claimed it for them both by the right 
of discovery. And he recalled how they 
had used to go there, just out of sight of 
their friends in the ride, and sit and chat- 
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ter on a green bench beneath a bush of 
box, like any nursery maid and her young 
man, while her groom held the horses’ 
heads in the bridle-path beyond. He had 
broken off a sprig of the box one day and 
given it to her, and she had kissed it fool- 
ishly, and laughed, and hidden it in the 
folds of her riding-skirt, in burlesque fear 
lest the guards should arrest them for 
breaking the much-advertised ordinance. 

And he remembered with a miserable 
smile how she had delighted him with her 
account of her adventure to her mother, 
and described them as fleeing down the 
Avenue with their treasure, pursued by a 
squadron of mounted policemen. 

This and a hundred other of the foolish, 
happy fancies they had shared in common 
came back to him, and he remembered 
how she had stopped one cold afternoon 
just outside of this favorite spot, beside an 
open iron grating sunk in the path, into 
which the rain had washed the autumn 
leaves, and pretended it was a steam radi- 
ator, and held her slim gloved hands out 
over it as if to warm them. 

How absurdly happy she used to make 
him, and how light-hearted she had been! 
He determined suddenly and sentimental- 
ly to go to that secret place now, and bury 
the engagement ring she had handed back 
to him under that bush as he had buried 
his hopes of happiness, and he pictured 
how some day when he was dead she 
would read of this in his will, and go and 
dig up the ring, and remember and for- 
give him. He struck off from the walk 
across the turf straight toward this dell, 
taking the ring from his waistcoat pocket 
and clinching it in his hand. He was 
walking quickly with wrapt interest in 
this idea of abnegation when he noticed, 


_ in Antwerp there stood upon the 
‘ammerstrate, at the corner of Rue des 
Faucons, an old book-shop. It was the 
house of Christopher Plantin, the founder 
of a family who for nearly three centuries 
and a half have transmitted from father 
to son the scientific and artistic trea- 
sures of the great printing and engrav- 
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unconsciously at first and then 
start, the familiar outlines and eo 
her brougham drawn up <in the 
not twenty yards from their old mee; 
place. He could not*be mistake, 
knew the horses well enough, and ; 
was old Wallis on the box and 
Wallis at the horses’ heads. 

He stopped breathlessly, and the: 
on cautiously, keeping the eneirelin¢ | 
of bushes between him and the ear; 
And then he saw through the leaves that 
there was some one in the place, and that 
it was she. He stopped, confused and 
amazed. He could not comprehend 
She must have driven to the place imme- 
diately on his departure. But why? And 
why to that place of all others ? 

He parted the bushes with his hands. 
and saw her, lovely and sweet-looking as 
she had always been, standing under the 
box bush beside the bench, and breaking 
off one of the green branches. The 
branch parted and the stem flew back to 
its place again, leaving a green sprig in 
her hand. She turned at that moment 
directly toward him, and he could see 
from his hiding-place how she lifted the 
leaves to her lips, and that a tear was 
creeping down her cheek. 

Then he dashed the bushes aside with 
both arms, and with a low ery that no one 
but she heard sprang toward her. 

Young Van Bibber stopped his mail 
phaeton in front of the club, and went 
inside to recuperate, and told how he 
had seen them driving home through 
the Park in her brougham and unchap- 
eroned. 

‘“Which I call very bad form,” said 
the punctilious Van Bibber, ‘‘even though 
they are engaged.” 
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ing schools of the Netherlands. In the 
year 1578 the struggle against Spain 
had reached its height, and although 


Antwerp had suffered more than other 
cities of the Low Countries, it still re- 
mained the great artistic centre of tlie 
North. Science and art were cultivated, 
and printing houses were numerous, and 
rivalled in the beauty of their produc- 
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CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN 


similar establishments at Paris, Ven 


d Basle. 


ristopher Plantin was boru at Mont- 


near Tours, in 


1514. 


He came to 


erp with his wife, Jeanne Riviére, 


about the year 1550, and began 
de, that of a bookbinder, while his 
id linen in a neighboring shop. 
de money enough presently to buy 
¢ materials, with which he printed 
0oks and almanacs, which his wife 
He soon acquired sufficient fortune 
nding to be made a burgher. His 
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printing establishment rapidly became 
the first in the Netherlands. About 1568 
he completed the Polyglot Bible, one of 
the most important artistic works the 
press has ever produced, and a year later 
he obtained from the King of Spain the 
privilege of furnishing misséls, brevia 
ries, and other liturgic works in all the 
Spanish possessions. At last his little 
home and shop on the old Cammerstrate 
became too small to contain his work 
rooms and stores. On the 22d of June, in 
1579, Plantin bought the half of a great 
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building from Martin Lopez. It was sit- 
uated in the Rue Haute, and opened by 
an arched doorway upon the Marché du 
Vendredi. The garden also soon became 
his property—a garden bounded on one 
side by the city sewer, and on the other 
by the Rue du St.-Esprit. He immedi- 
ately constructed three houses upon this 
street, and gave them the names of the 
Compass of Copper, Compass of Iron, and 
Compass of Wood. To his principal es- 
tablishment on the Rue Haute he gave 
the name Compass of Gold, the sign which 
his shop on the Cammerstrate had borne, 
and which had become the trade-mark of 
the Plantin press. In 1586 Plantin again 
purchased from Lopez two houses adjoin- 
ing his garden, with entrance on the 
Rue Haute. These completed his pur- 
chases; and although altered and partial- 
ly rebuilt by his successors, they form 
the principal apartments of the unique 
Plantin-Moretus Museum as we see it to- 
day.* 

Christopher Plantin and his wife, 
Jeanne Riviére, had but one son, who died 
at the age of twelve, but their five daugh- 
ters, who married their father’s clerks 
and proof-readers, retained the name 
‘*Plantin,” joined with that of their hus- 
bands. Margaret, the eldest, married her 
father’s proof-reader Francois Raphelen- 
gien (or Ravelingen), in 1565. He was 
particularly versed in Greek and the Ori- 
ental languages. He had edited many 
Greek works, and the first Hebrew Bible 
printed by Plantin. Before his father- 
in-law bought the Lopez property he 
went to live beside the cathedral, and ten 
years later was sent by Plantin to super- 
intend his printing-house established in 
Leyden. He was soon appointed pro- 
fessor at the university, and his descend- 
ants are still to be found there. 

The second daughter, Martine Plantin, 
married her father’s shop-boy Jean Mo- 
retus (Moeretorf), who in 1565 had come 
from Venice to wait upon customers in 
the little book-shop at the corner of the 
Rue des Faucons. After his marriage he 
became the travelling agent of his father- 
in-law, and later the keeper of his books 
and journals. He was a man of distin- 
guished literary acquirements, and trans- 


* The history of the house of Plantin as here 
given is based on the statements of Max Rooses, 
the conservator of the museum, in his Le Musée 
Plantin- Moretus, published by Mees & Co., Ant- 
werp. 
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lated into French the Latin Co) 
of Justin Lipsius. When his fa 
law removed to the new house 
Marché du Vendredi, Moretus and 
remained at the little shop on the Rive des 
Faucons until the death of Planiin, jy 
1589. 

The third, and most beautiful of Play 
tin's daughters, Madeleine, married (4i]]es 
Beys, another of her father’s clerks, who 
had come with Jean Moretus from Ven 
ice. He also was a man of sound edy 
cation, and wrote in Italian and French 
In 1567 he was sent to Paris to superin- 
tend the shop which Plantin had opened 
there. 

The emblem and trade-mark of Plantin 
had been a compass, with the device, La 
bore et Constantia, but Jean Moretus. 
wishing to have one in allusion to his 
name, took for his emblem the star of the 
Moorish king (Rea Morus), a star bear 
ing the name of Jesus in Hebrew char 
acters, with the device Recta ratione 
The emblem of his son Balthasar was a 
star, with the device Stella duce, and this 
was also used by his grandson, Baltha 
sar IT. 

Jean Moretus I., as he is called in the 
family records, had four sons. To the 
elder three he gave the names of the Magi. 
Gaspar died in childhood, Melchior en- 
tered the priesthood, while Balthasar and 
the youngest, Jean, inherited the print 
ing establishment and book-store. This 
property was left to them upon condition 
that it should be transmitted by the sur- 
vivor to the child who should be the most 
capable of continuing the work. In de- 
fault of children, it should be left to the 
most worthy member of: the family, and 
the one best fitted to carry on the busi- 
ness. This clause in the will of Jean Mo- 
retus I., and repeated in the testaments 
of all his successors, has been the key 
stone of the endurance of the Plantin 
foundation, which passed down from 
generation to generation in the family of 
Moretus. 

The third generation, that of Balthasar 
and Jean Moretus II., had amassed a con 
siderable fortune, and in the fourth gener 
ation, represented by Balthasar III. (1646- 
1696), they were ennobled, and their book 
trade confined to the ‘“‘ privileges” ac- 
corded by Philip II., which were the mo- 
nopoly for furnishing missals and brevia- 
ries in all the countries owned by Spain. 
When, at the commencement of this cen 
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MEDALLION OF BALTHASAR MORETUS. 


the King of Spain forbade the intro- 
m of foreign books into his domin- 
the only reason for continuing the 


n press disappeared; so this estab- 
nt ceased its works in July, 1800. 


er the death of Plantin few persons 


nguished reputation were attached 
publishing house, for under More- 
took another direction. Plantin 


caused books to be written, and instigated 
the composition of works he desired to 
publish. His successors adopted a more 
modern course, and contented themselves 
with waiting until authors came to find 
them; thus the mental requirements of 
their editors were reduced to criticism, 
and the duties of their proof-readers con- 
fined to ‘‘ correcting copy.” 
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COVERED GALLERY AND STAIRCASE. 


After the death of Balthasar III., Jean 
Jacques Moretus and his wife, Thérése 


Mathilde Schilders, and Balthasar IV. 
and his wife, Isabel du Mont (or Brial- 
mont), were the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of the family. 

In the time of Plantin, fifteen presses 
had been in operation; but after the King 
of Spain forbade the sale of foreign books 
in his dominions, the Plantin-Moretus 
press ceased, for with their old materials 
they could not compete with their young- 
er and rivals. From 1840 
to 1865 but a single workman was em- 
ployed. In April, 1865, Edouard More- 
tus, by the death of his brother Albert, 
became proprietor of the house, and in 
July of that year began to work again, 
with the help of three or four printers. 
This continued until 1867, and then the 
Plantin press, after an existence of 312 
years, ceased its labors forever. 
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The hou 
too vast for 
vate indi 
and too hist 
ly valuable 
mere busines 
and so FE 
Moretus det: 
ed upon the patri 
otic idea of placing 
it at the disposal] 
of his native city 
Through the Count 
of Flanders, nego 
tiations were en 
tered into with thie 
magistrates of Ant 
werp, and by desire 
of the Burgomaste: 
and others in au- 
thority, the Coun 
cil decided to pur 
chase the Hotel 
Plantin - Moretus 
with all its artistic 
collections and old 
furniture, for the 
sum of 1.200.000 
francs. In April 
1876, the deed of 
sale was 
anc the house, after 
necessary 
and alterations 
which occupied a 
year, became a pub 
lic museum. It was 
opened on the third centennial of the fes 
tival commemorative of Rubens, and thus 
we are admitted to wander over and ad 
mire this house, which for centuries has 
hidden with jealous care its wondrous 
treasures of literature and art. 


signed 


repalrs 


Our first visit to this museum was made 
upon a sunny September afternoon. It 
was almost impossible to examine its whi 
stone facade, built by the architect Engel 
bert Baets in 1761, for the reflected light al 
most blinded us. Above the entrance por 
tal is placed the marble medallion sculp 
tured by Arthur Quellin in 1639, and 
over the door of the old house bought 
from Lopez by Plantin. It bears the trade 
mark which the founder of the house 
has immortalized. 

We passed under this portal and 
through the vestibule directly into the 
court, once the garden of the Lopez house 


ised 
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THE COURT-YARD 


Before us was the western facade, all cov- 
ered with an old vine of ivy, which ex- 
tended to the buildings containing the 
printing-offices on the left. Behind this 
vine is the part of the building in which 
the room of Justin Lipsius, the old office, 
or ‘* Bureau,” and the proof-readers’ hall 
are found, and also a part of the covered 
gallery built by Balthasar I., connecting 
it with the northern portion to the right. 
The court is ornamented with marble 
busts of Plantin, Justin Lipsius, and seven 
of the Moretus family. The best are those 
' Balthasar I. and his brother Jean, by 
ellin. The printing-offices, the room 
f Lipsius, and the Bureau remain as they 
were left at the death of Jeanne Riviére 
1596. Opposite the press-rooms are the 
ee houses built by Plantin, and reno- 
vated by Balthasar ITII., whose portrait 
Jean Claude de Cock surmounts the 
ince into the court. 
Balthasar I. bought a fourth house, 
| Het Vosken, which he rebuilt, and 
d a second story to the houses built 
Plantin upon the Rue Haute. No- 
can exceed the richness of the tra- 
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ceries and delicate carving of the wood- 
work upon thedoorway and staircase which 
lead to the second story from the arcaded 


veranda. Here, too, isa curious old well, 
which has been used since 1555. The 
beams of the oaken ceilings of this part of 
the house, once the family living-rooms, 
are most gracefully carved, and the fire 
place and mantel-shelf of the principal 
room, now called the New Tapestry Cham- 
ber, are a marvel of the sculptor’s art. 

Returning to the vestibule of the house 
which we had entered from the Marché du 
Vendredi, we pause long enough to glance 
at the Apollo of Godecharle of Brussels, 
employed by the Moretus in 1809, and a 
fresco of Théodore de Bruyn, painted in 
1763, then, turning to the right, enter the 
first of the three salons of the ground 
floor. The walls are covered with old 
Flemish tapestry. The windows are exact 
restorations of those which existed in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
the centre of this room is an exquisitely 
inlaid table of tortoise-shell. 

The second room into which we pass is 
tapestried with green silk, upon which are 
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hung portraits, in large gold frames, of 
members of the family, and four habitués 
of the house at the epoch of its greatest 
splendor. Above the mantel is Plantin, 
painted in 1578 by Francis Pourbus the 
elder, but the other portraits are by Ru- 
bens. Among them we find Arias Mon- 
tanus, Ortelius the geographer, Lipsius 
the celebrated professor, and the linguist 
Pierre Pantin. 

Among the drawings for engravers ex- 
posed in the long glass show-case which 
extends through the centre of the apart- 
ment are found the drawings of artists 
bearing the signature or monogram of 
those who followed Quentin Massys, the 
founder of the Antwerp school, Galle, 
Martin de Vos, and the Van Noorts. 
Here also are sketches by Rubens, their 
pupil,etchings by Erasmus Quellin, Pierre 
Huys, De Maes, and De Cock, with illus- 
trations of plants by the botanists De 
Lobel, De 1l’Escluse, and Dodoens, and 
many other pen pictures by savants, 
geographers, and historians. 

Above the door leading into the third 
hall is a tablet bearing the inscription: 
**22 JUIN 1579, ACQUIS PAR PLANTIN; 19 
AOUT 1877, OUVERT COMME MUSEE.” In 
this room are many of Rubens'’s best por- 
traits. 

Some fine specimens of blue and white 
Delft porcelain stand upon the old Flem- 
ish sideboards, and the show-case in the 
centre of the room contains many valu- 
able vellum manuscripts. Among them 
are three volumes of a manuscript of 
Froissart made in the fifteenth century 
for the Montmorency family. 

A Polyglot Bible printed upon vellum, 
and comprising the Bible of Xantes Pa- 
gnini, with the Plantin trade-mark, and 
dated 1572, occupies a most prominent 
place. The King is said to have desired 
Plantin to prepare one for presentation to 
the Pope, one to the Duke of Alva, and a 
third to the Duke of Savoy. These Pa- 
gnini Bibles appeared in 1555, the year 
that Plantin became a printer. 

The first book he published was an 
Italian work by Jehan Michiel Bruto, 
Institutione di una fanciulla nata nobil- 
mente. This was succeeded by selections 
from Seneca, translated into Spanish; Ro- 
land the Furious, in Flemish, translated 
from the Italian; and soon after the pub- 
lication of these books Philip gave him 
permission to print the Polyglot Bible, 
and sent him Arias Montanus to direct 
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the work. But Plantin did not « 
himself to Bibles and breviaries. | 
he published a superbly illustrated 
the Funeral of Charles V. at Bi 
and in 1565 portions of his Flemis 
tionary, Dictionarium Tetraglott: 
peared; two years later, with the 
his son-in-law Raphelengien, he p: 
ed the Hebrew Pentateuch. 

From bills and receipts in this case we 
find that the sketches and wood-cuts for 
illustrated works on anatomy were done 
by Pierre Huys. Pierre van der Boreht. 
of Mechlin, sketched illustrations for Lo 
bel and Dodoens, but they were engraved 
on wood by Arnold Nicolaij and Van der 
Leest, while those of Guichardin were 
drawn by Ortelius and engraved by 
Hogenberg, of Cologne. Some extremely 
fine impressions are wonderful from the 
brillianey of the ink and the durability of 
the paper, which after three centuries has 
perfectly preserved its consistency and 
color. Everything tends to show that 
Plantin spared no pains to render his 
publications perfect, not only the excel 
lency of the material, but the annotations 
and corrections of distinguished men and 
scholars, and the exquisite sketches of 
world-renowned masters rendered all that 
came from his press worthy of the great 
privileges accorded to it by the King of 
Spain. 

The proof-readers’ room has remained 
in the same apartment appropriated to it 
by Plantin; in 1637, more than two cen 
turies ago, Balthasar I. refurnished it, but 
it has always served as the work-room of 
the proof-readers and commentators con 
nected with the house. 

The ‘‘ Bureau,” or office, constructed in 
1596, adjoins the proof-readers’ room. It 
is a small apartment, hung with gilded 
leather, and its large windows are pro 
tected with iron bars, over which the ivy 
vines have twined in dense masses of 
shade. This is the room where the own 
ers of the establishment worked to extend 
and enrich their house, and how well they 
planned and calculated is proved by the 
fact that in less than a century their firm 
was known as one of the richest in Ant 
werp. Above the great chests where their 
books and moneys were kept is the only 
ornament the office boasts—a fine copy ol 
Rubens's ‘‘ Incrédulité de St.-Thomas.” 

The next room still bears the name of 
him for whom it was prepared by Plantin 
—Justin Lipsius, the learned critic, the 
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lviser and devoted friend of the 
er. and later the honored teacher 
randson. No one could have been 
aleulated for the office he held. 
a small village near Brussels in 


psius became secretary to ( ‘ardinal 


PORTRAIT 


became acquainted 
with Plantin through the letters of the 
cardinal, authorizing the publication of 


de Granvella, and 


the Bible ordered by Philip II. Later, 
Lipsius went to Rome, where he spent 
much time and labor in collecting the 
iscripts of ancient authors. He lived 
thirteen years at Leyden, and there com- 
posed his best works, which for thirty 


mat 
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years, from 1594 to 1623, the Plantin press 
gladly published, paying him well for 
them. The room remains as he used it in 
the days of friendly visits to Plantin. Itis 
hung with black Cordova leather, richly 


covered with golden arabesques. Over 


GALLERY. 


the mantel is a plan of the city of Rome, 
and above one of the doors a picture re- 
presenting Lipsius at thirty-eight years of 
age. 

Two old cabinets, an oak table, and the 
leather arm-chair used by him complete 
the furniture of the room, and over the 
door leading into the press-room is his 
bust in marble. 
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Before entering the printing-office the 
corridor forms a room where all the va- 
rious types and moulds, with Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin letters, used in the time 
of Plantin are carefully preserved. At 
first this publisher employed a celebrated 
foundry at Lyons to furnish his type; 
later he depended upon the De Gruytters, 
of Antwerp, and De Vechter, of Ghent, 
to furnish him. In the seventeenth cen- 


tury the Moretus had their own foundry, 


them; tired and broken, they loo 
resting from all the hard work th 
done. Upon the walls are severa] 
printed by the sovereigns who ha 
ited the Plautin establishment. 
pold I. of Austria, Marie Louise, FE; 
of France, and imperial princesses « 
many have left here these souvenir 
their visit. 

It is the oldest room in the house 
ceiling, the wood-work of the beam: 


OLD PRESSES. 


afterward the family Wolschaeten work- 
ed for them, and again in the eighteenth 
century they made their own type. 

In the press-room, opening from the 
corridor of types, are seven presses. Two 
of these, used by Plantin, occupy a small 
platform at one end of the room—old 
rusty iron and rough wood, and yet there 
seemed something almost human about 


the iron-work about the windows clear|y 
indicate a period anterior to the building 
of the portions hitherto entered. 

From the printing-office we may enter 
the front rooms of the second story. They 
contain specimens of the most celebrated 
printing. Among them is a Latin Bible 
printed at Bamberg by Alb. Pfister 1 
1558; Cicero, De Officiis, printed on vel 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Jum at Mayence in 1466 by Fust and De 
Gernsheim; and the Breviarium Ecclesie 
Sarum (the only known copy), a breviary 
printed at Louvain in 1499 by Thierry 
Martens. Among the illustrated works 
are found A¥vsopus, printed at Antwerp 
by Gerard Leeu in 1486, with most curi- 
ous wood-engravings, and Olivier de la 
Marche, le Chevalier libéré, printed at 
Schiedam in 1500, with amusing illustra- 
tions in wood-cuts. Here, too, we find 
the Bible of Cardinal Ximenez, printed 
at Aleala by Brocario in 1517, a work 
which, having become extremely rare, 
suggested to Plantin the idea of publish- 
ng a more complete edition. 

Kditions of the Estiennes, Elzevirs, and 
Aldines, celebrated impressions from the 
German and Swiss presses of Feyera- 
bend, Wechelus, Frobenius, and Ulrich 


Zell, French impressions of Froissart by 
De Tournes in 1564, a Livre d’ Heures, and 
other works from the presses of Vasco- 


san, Gryphius, and Pigouchet, fill the 
cases and tables on every side. In 
these rooms are also found superb collec- 
ions of the family china since the six- 
teenth century. 
A stairway of six steps leads us down 


OaKel 


to the ‘‘Small Library,” commenced by 
Plantin in 1555. The larger library, on 
the ground-floor, contains 9500 volumes, 
but this small library contains the odd 
copies of works bought by Plantin as 
models, and books annotated by Kiel, 
Pulmann, and Montanus, used in prepar- 
ing their works. 

Apart from the business letters written 
by Plantin and his successors, their ac- 
count-books, bank-books, catalogues, and 
inventories, are the letters from artists, 
authors, and other celebrated men. 

From these books and autograph letters 
we pass into the rooms devoted to wood 
and copperplate engraving. Ten thou- 
sand blocks bear the illustrations used by 
Plantin and his successors in their publi- 
cations. 

Engravings from the wood-carvings of 
Christopher Jegher, portraits of emperors 
sold by Rubens to his patron and friend 
Balthasar Moretus, illustrations for mis- 
sals drawn by Pierre van der Borcht and 
engraved by Van Leest, stand most prom- 
inent in the long array of blocks placed 
on tables and walls. Some exquisite ink 
drawings on wood by Erasmus Quellin, 
prepared forthe engravers Jegher and Van 
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Leest, are grouped beside the frontispieces 
and book borders designed by Ballain of 
Paris. 

The principal artists employed by the 
Plantin-Moretus to furnish illustrations 
for their publications were Van der 
Borcht and Erasmus Quellin; the en- 
gravers Jegher, Arnold Nicolay, Antoine 
Van Leest, Cornelius Muller, and the 
Kampens. 

The second room of wood-engraving is 
hung in gilded leather, and contains two 
antique oak cabinets filled with rare old 
porcelain and faience of value. The 
wood-work is remarkably fine, having 
been sculptured in 1622 by Paul Dirickx. 

The gallery containing the engraved 
copperplate is filled on one side with 
broad desks upon which are placed some 
of the finest of the 2737 specimens which 
the Plantin establishment owned. The 
walls are covered with folio plates in 
frames. 

Some very beautiful frontispieces de- 
signed by Rubens and engraved by the 
Galles are among the folio illustrations. 
The most valued plates are those prepared 
with aqua-fortis—“ Birds,” by Pierre Bol. 
Proofs from these are extremely rare. 

After passing through the gallery of 
plates we enter the Director's Hall, a 
small square room, the walls hung in 
gilded leather, upon which are many fam- 
ily portraits by French and Flemish ar- 
tists. A mantel-piece, sculptured by Paul 
Dirickx, over which is placed a charming 
landscape by Verdussen, a cabinet with 
vases of Japanese porcelain, and a crystal 
chandelier are the best ornaments of the 
apartment. 

The gallery of engravings beyond this 
Salle de la Direction contains, as may 
well be imagined, most exquisite art trea- 
sures. It was commenced by the Moretus 
at the beginning of this century, at a time 
when appreciation and taste for the en- 
graver’s art were widely cultivated. Those 
on exhibition are by Antwerp engravers 
of the pictures of Rubens, Vandyck, and 
Jordaens. A proof before letter of Ru- 
bens's portrait by himself, now in Wind- 
sor Castle, from an engraving of Paul 
Pontius, Lue Vosterman’s engraving of 
the ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,” in Ant- 
werp cathedral, are the finest from the 
pictures of this master. Jordaens is best 
represented by Pierre Jode’s engraving of 
the picture in the Musée de Bruxelles, 
‘*St. Martin.” Vandyck’s ‘Christ au 
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Roseau” is from the burin of Sc! 
Bolswert, the best engraver of the 
ish school. There are several] 
proofs of portraits painted by V: 
and engraved by Martin van den | 
one of them, the lovely face of Lou 
Tassis, in the Lichtenstein Gall 
Vienna, is engraved by Vermeulen 

Instead of entering the Chambr. 
Priviléges, or going down the old fifteenth 
century staircase of oak into the court 
around which we have been passing jn 
the story above the rez-de-chaussée, it js 
better to go up a few steps and enter thie 
hall of Antwerp engravers, situated just 
over the book-shop to which the staircase 
would have led us. In this hall are co] 
lected the works of artists before and af 
ter the time of Rubens. From the old Ant 
werp school are found many small en 
gravings of Cornelius Massijs and Cor 
nelius Bos, from pictures of Titian’s, 
sketches of Pierre and Francois Huys, 
and Pierre Perret. Massijs and Huys be- 
long to the most ancient engravers of this 
school. Their work is extremely deli 
cate, the details gracefully given, but no 
grand striving for effects. Bos and Per 
ret show in their work the influence of 
Italian painting. They give grand effects 
of light, but the shadows are hard, and 
the picture seems uneven. Huys is vig- 
orous but monotonous; he seems to de 
light in portraying coarse scenes of popu 
lar life. 

The Sadelers, like all engravers of their 
time (sixteenth century), cultivated deli 
eacy of outline with brilliant effects of 
light in their plates. The Wierickx also 
give that peculiar breadth of light and 
shadow in delicate traceries which imme 
diately preceded the school of Rubens 
The Galles, the oldest engravers of the 
great master, through whose superiicial 
work the good traditions of the coming 
school appeared, are represented by por 
traits and copies of Rubens. Here too 
are some exquisite designs of the famous 
architect Vredeman de Vries, who, with 
Corneille Floris, was the most eminent of 
the Flemish renaissance. 

The engravers of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, represented by Jac 
de Gheyn and Nicolas de Bruyn (both 
taking De Leyde for model), have given us 
fineness and realism in composition. A 
mezzotint by Rubens of his St. Cather 
ine, supposed to be the only authentic 
one of this master, lies beside the works 
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followers. Soutman, Louys, Van 
and De Leeuw form a group 
imitation of Rubens brought into 
.ntwerp school of engraving large 


»werful figures, with grand effects 
rr-oscuro, but they failed to obtain 
ftness and harmony of the greater 
preters of the Antwerp masters. 
ong the painter-engravers of the 
seventeenth century represented here, the 
leniers find large space. They, with Cor- 
nelius Schut, Van Nieulant, and De Wael, 
contrast forcibly with the wondrously 
clear school of Vandyck and his follow- 
ers. There are many mezzotint engrav- 
ings displayed in the desks under the win- 
dows of this room, among them the imi- 
tators of Vosterman and Pontius, the best 
after Rubens. Edelinck, Van Schuppen, 
and Vermeulen emigrated to Paris, and 
established the school whose traditions 
are transmitted to our days, and consti- 
tute the modern style of engraving with 
burin. It would take too much space to 
enumerate the numerous artists whose 
finest works are preserved here. The 
aerial traceries of the Quellins, the black 
shades of Tassaert (not used by the Ant- 
werp engravers), the works of Schelte a 
Bolswert and his brother Boéce, with Paul 
Pontius and Lue Vosterman — these with 
their large, energetic style, their pow- 
erful and harmonious coloring, showed 
them to have been educated in the studio 
of the great painter. They raised the 
school of engraving in Antwerp to its 
greatest height. 

From this hall of engravers we enter 
twosmall rooms. One is hung in gilded 
leather, and contains a portrait of the 
last proprietor of this establishment, Edou- 
ard Moretus- Plantin. The bedroom ad- 
joining is furnished in the style of the 
sixteenth century. It has been occupied 
by the proprietors of the house to the pre- 
sent time, 

A stairease from one of the small rooms 
leads to the foundry in the second story. 
[tis full of old utensils, furnaces, melting- 
pots, moulds, ecruets, and spoons, while 
bellows, tongs, pincers, and lamps lie in 
perfect order on every side. Above the 
chimney are hung the ‘‘rules” of the 
printing-house, and the desks along the 
room are full of specimens printed from 
the various types in all stages of perfec- 
ion 

Returning down the stairway, we again 
pass through the gallery of Antwerp en- 
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gravers, and descend to the court by the 
old carved oaken stairway, upon which 
Balthasar Moretus III. fixed his escutch- 
eon and that of his wife when he was en- 
nobled. 

Standing again in the court at the foot 
of this staircase, the book-shop is on our 
right. We again enter the ground-floor, 
and find ourselves in a little room open 
ing on the Rue Haute, three steps below 
the pavement, with which it was original 
ly even. It is lighted from this street by 
windows formed of shutters made from 
little squares of glass framed in lead. A 
glass partition separates it from the back 
shop. On the desks are the books once 
exposed for sale, mostly liturgie works, 
published during the last two centuries 
of the Plantin press. A desk stands in 
the corner for the gargon boutiquier ; it 
was once used by Jean Moretus. Upon 
it is a calendar of 1595 and money scales. 
This, indeed, takes thought back to the 
time when ducats and Spanish doubloons, 
rose-nobles and the golden florins of Co- 
logne, rixdalers and crowns, filled the 
“till,” and every Saturday night the 
book-keeper must weigh his accounts! 
Too often the gold pieces had been robbed 
of a large part of their weight under the 
file of the money-changers. The back 
shop is scant of furniture: a Flemish side- 
board of 1635, with table and desk of that 
period, and portraits of Jean Moretus and 
Martine Plantin, are all it now contains. 

The New Tapestry Parlor opens from 
this room. Itis full of Flemish tapestries 
set in panels of the walls. They repre- 
sent shepherds, hunters, and the market 
scenes for which Flemish artists are so fa- 
mous. An old piano, with a copy of Ru- 
bens’s St. Cecilia upon the inside of the 
cover, stands near the windows looking 
upon the street. Its tones are weird and 
wiry, but it once soothed and charmed 
under the touch of the child Mozart.* The 
door opening on the court from this room 
is most remarkable. It is of oak exqui 
sitely carved. It is formed of two col- 
umns supporting a pediment, covered with 
rich ornaments in the grotesque style of 
Italian renaissance, imitated by the Flem- 
ish renaissance of the sixteenth century. 
Figures of satyrs combined with fantastic 
animals, real fruits in imaginary foliage 
carved with wondrous delicacy, carefully 
free from the soil of dust, astonish us by 
the artist’s subtle knowledge of propor- 

* Doubtful. It may have been used by Haydn. 
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tion, and their wonderful preservation. 
The door being against the light, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to appreciate the work- 
manship. 

The Chambre des Priviléges, the small 
room next the Salle de la Direction, has 
no ornament but a portrait of Balthasar 
I. over the antique mantel, but upon the 
desks which surround the room and in 
the frames upon the walls are the ** Priv- 
ileges” granted to Plantin and his suc- 
cessors by Spanish, Belgian, and other 
kings. There was one granted by Maxi- 
milian II., Emperor of Germany, in 1576, 
allowing Plantin to trade in all the states 
of the empire. The seal of the Emperor 
is in a wooden box attached to the docu- 
ment. The letter of Philip IL. announ- 
cing his intention to take the Polyglot 
Bible under his protection bears the sig- 
nature of the King and that of Gabriel 
Cayas, his secretary. 


Gathered together in bewildering 
tities are letters with the signatures 
seals of the emperors of Austri 
kings of France and Spain, rul 
French republics, popes, cardinals 
bishops. There they lie, where P! 
Moretus hands have placed the: 
where that family will never disturb 
again. It was well that the last pr 
tor of the establishment, the last 
the name, rendered up to his nativ: 
the wealth of science and art whi 
ancestors had so jealously treasured 
one thing we may be sure, the clause 
which has held first and foremost rank in 
the testaments of the Moretus will never 
more find expression, the Plantin foun- 
dation will never be left ‘‘to the most 
capable,” it has rightfully been given 
over to the most worthy, ‘* most wise and 
worshipful”’ city of Antwerp, whose citi- 
zens will guard it with jealous care. 


THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US. 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


HE world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I'd rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
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AN IMPRESSION. 
BY RENNELL RODD. 


CYPRESS dark against the blue, 
i\. That deepens up to such a hue 
As never painter dared and drew; 


A marble shaft that stands alone 
Above a wreck of sculptured stone 
With gray-green aloes overgrown; 
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A hill-side scored with hollow veins 
Through age-long wash of autumn rains, 
As purple as with vintage stains; 


And rocks that while the hours run 
Show all the jewels, one by one, 
For pastime of the summer sun; 
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A crescent sail upon the sea 
So calm and fair and ripple-free 
You wonder storms can ever be; 
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A shore with deep indented bays, 
And o’er the gleaming waterways 
A glimpse of islands in the haze; 
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A face bronzed dark to red and gold, 
With mountain eyes that seem to hold 
The freshness of the world of old: 


A shepherd’s crook, a coat of fleece, 
A grazing flock ;—the sense of peace, 
The long sweet silence,—this is Greece! 


THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL. 
BY THOMAS A. JANVIER. 
i. 


—_ he Mr. Hutchinson Port, a single gentleman who admitted 
4 that he was forty-seven years 


old and who actually was 
rising sixty, of strongly fixed 
personal habits, and with the 
most positive opinions upon 
every conceivable subject, 
came to know that by tlie 
death of his widowed sister 
he had been placed in the 
position of guardian of that 
sister’s only daughter, Doro 
thy, his promptly formed and 
tersely expressed conception 
of the situation was that the 
agency by which it had been 
brought about was distinc 
tively diabolical. The fact 
may be added that during the subsequent brief term of his guardianship Mr. Port 
found no more reason for reversing this hastily formed opinion than did the late 
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King David for reversing his hastily ex- 
pressed views in regard to the general 
tendency of mankind toward untruthful- 
ness 

The two redeeming features of Mr. 
Port's trying situation were that his du- 
ties as a guardian did not begin at all un- 
til his very unnecessary ward was nearly 
nineteen years old; and did not begin ac- 
tively—his ward having elected to remain 
in France for a season, under the mild 
direction of the elderly cousin who had 
been her mother’s travelling companion— 
intil she was almost twenty. When she 
was one-and-twenty, as Mr. Port reflected 
with much satisfaction, he would be rid 
or her 

Neither by nature nor by education 
iad Mr. Hutchinson Port been fitted to 
discharge the duties which thus were 
thrust upon him. His disposition was 
lntrospective—but less in a philosophical 


PORT WAS AN EXCELLENT HORSEMAN.” 


sense than a physiological, for the central 
point of his introspection was his liver. 
That he made something of a fetich of 
this organ will not appear surprising 
when the fact is stated that Mr. Port was 
a Philadelphian. In that city of eminent 
good cheer livers are developed to a de- 
gree that only Strasburg can emulate. 
Naturally, Mr. Port’s views of life were 
bounded, more or less, by what he could 
eat with impunity; yet beyond this some- 
what contracted region his thoughts 
strayed pleasantly afield into the far 
wider region of the things which he 
could not eat with impunity: but which, 
with a truly Spartan epicureanism, he did 
eat—and bravely accepted the bilious con- 
sequences! The slightly anxious, yet de- 
termined, expression that would appear 
upon Mr. Port’s clean-shaven, ruddy 
countenance as he settled himself to the 
discussion of an especially good and espe- 
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cially dangerous dinner betrayed heroic 
possibilities in his nature which, being 
otherwise directed, would have won for 
him glory upon the martial field. 


In minor matters—that is to say, in all 
relations of life not pertaining to eating— 
Mr. Port was very much what was to be 
expected of him from his birth and from 
his environment. Every Sunday, with 
an exemplary piety, he sat solitary in the 
great square pew in St. Peter’s that had 
been occupied by successive ‘generations 
of Ports ever since the year 1761, when 
the existing church was completed. Ev- 
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ON YOUR DEAR LITTLE BALD SPOT.” 


ery other day of the week, from his lat 
breakfast-time for some hours onward, he 
sat at his own particular window of the 
Philadelphia Club and contemplated dis 
paragingly the outside world over the to} 
of his magazine or newspaper. At 
precisely, for his liver’s sake, he rode in 
the Park: and for so stout a gentlemai 
Mr. Port was an excellent horseman. (! 
rare occasions he dined at his club. Usu 
ally, he dined out; for while generally 
regarded as a very disagreeable person at 
dinners—because of his habit of finding 
fault with his food on the dual ground of 
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hygiene and quality—he was in social de- 


mand because his presence at a dinner 
is a sure indication that the giver of it 
had a good culinary reputation; and in 
elphia such a reputation is most 
prized. An irrelevant New York 
_after meeting Mr. Port at several 
serious dinner parties peculiar to 
adelphia, had described him as the 
ted skeleton; and had supplement- 
ed this discourteous remark with the still 
more discourteous observation that as a 
feature of a feast the Egyptian article 
was to be preferred—because it did not 
overeat itself, and did keep its mouth 
shut. However, Mr. Port’s obvious ro- 
tundity destroyed what little point was to 
be found in this meegre witticism; and, 
if it had not, the fact is well known in 
Philadelphia that New-Yorkers, being de- 
scended not from an honorable Quaker 
ancestry but from successful operators in 
Wall Street, are not to be held account- 
able for their unfortunate but unavoid- 
able manifestations of a frivolity at once 
inelegant and indecorus. 

In regard to his summers, Mr. Port— 
after a month spent for the good of his 
liver in taking the waters at the White 
Sulphur—of course went to Narragansett 
Pier. It may be accepted as an incontro- 
vertible truth that a Philadelphian of a 
certain class who missed coming to the 
Pier for August would refuse to believe, 
for that year at least, in the alternation 
of the four seasons; while an enforced 
absence from that damply delightful 
watering-place for two successive sum- 
mers very probably would lead to a rejec- 
tion of the entire Copernican system. 


Vi 


II. 


Being well advanced in years, well set- 
tled in habits of a very rigid sort, and well 
provided with a highly choleric tempera- 
ment, Mr. Hutchinson Port obviously was 
not the sort of person whom any intel- 
ligent ward would have selected for a 


guardian. And equally true is it that 
Miss Dorothy Lee, thus thrust by Fate 
into his by no means outstretched arms, 
was far from being the sort of young 
woman whom even an uncle with strong- 
ly developed guardianly instincts would 
have selected to practise upon as a ward. 
There was a certain squareness about Dor- 
othy’s admirably dimpled chin that sug- 
gested forcibly (at least to a person cool 
enough not to be affected by the dimples) 
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a temperament strongly inclining toward 
the positive; and it was a matter of record 
that when an argument arose as to the 
propriety of gratifying some desire lying 
close to Dorothy's heart, her singularly 
fine gray eyes, especially if the argument 
seemed to be going against her, would be 
lighted up by a resolute glitter quite start- 
ling to contemplate. In point of fact, 
arguments of this nature had not arisen 
often; for the late Mrs. Lee had been a 
peace-at-any-price sort of person, and for 
several years preceding her departure for 
another and a better world had suffered 
her maternal prerogatives to remain en- 
tirely in abeyance. 

‘* Poor dear mamma and I did not have 
a harsh word for years, Uncle Hutchin- 
son,” Miss Lee explained, in the course of 
the somewhat animated discussion that 
arose in consequence of Mr. Port’s decla- 
ration that a part of their summer would 
be passed, in accordance with his usual 
custom, at the White Sulphur, and of 
Dorothy’s declaration that she did not 
want to go there. This, her first sum- 
mer in America, was the third summer 
after Mrs. Lee’s translation; and since 
Dorothy had come into colors again she 
naturally wanted to make the most of 
them. ‘‘No, not asingle harsh word did 
we ever have. We always agreed per- 
fectly, you know; or if mamma thought 
differently at first she always ended by 
seeing that my view of the matter was 
the right one. The only serious differ- 
ence that I remember since I was quite a 
little girl was that last autumn in Paris; 
when I had everything so perfectly ar- 
ranged for a delightful winter in St. Pe- 
tersburg, and when mamma was com- 
pletely set in her own mind that we must 
go to the south of France. Her cough 
was getting very bad then, you know, 
and she said that a winter in Russia cer- 
tainly would kill her. I don’t think it 
would have killed her, at least not es- 
pecially; but the doctor backed mamma 
up—and said some horrid things to me 
in his polite French way—and declared 
that St. Petersburg was not even to be 
thought of. 

‘* And so, when I found that they were 
both against me that way, of course I sac- 
rificed my own feelings and told mamma 
that I would do just what she wanted. 
And mamma cried and kissed me, and 
said that I was an angel: wasn't it sweet 
of her? To be sure, though, she was hav- 
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ing her own way, and I wasn’t; and I 
think that I was an angel myself, for I 
did want to go to Russia dreadfully. Af- 
ter all, as things turned out, we might al- 
most as well have gone; for poor dear 
mamma, you know, died that winter any- 
way. But I’m glad I did what I could to 
please her, and that she called me an angel 
for doing it. Don’t you think that I was 
one? And don’t you feel, sir, that it is 
something of an honor to be an angel’s 
uncle ? 

‘* Now suppose I kiss you right on your 
dear little bald spot, and that we make up 
our minds not to go to that herrid sul- 
phur place at all. Everybody says that 
it is old-fashioned and stupid; and that is 
not the kind of an American watering- 
place that I want to see, you know. It 
would have been all very well if we'd 
gone there while I was in mourning, and 
had to be proper and quiet and retired, 
and all that; but [m not in mourning 
any longer, Uncle Hutchinson—and you 
haven't said yet how you like this break- 
fast gown. Do you have to be told that 
white lace over pale blue silk is very be- 
coming to your angel niece, Uncle Hutch- 
inson? And now you shall have your 
kiss, and then the matter will be settled.” 
With which words Miss Lee—a somewhat 
bewildering but unquestionably delight- 
ful effect in blond and blue—fiuttered up 
to her elderly relative, embraced him with 
a graceful energy, and bestowed upon his 
bald spot the promised kiss. 

‘* But—but indeed, my dear,” responded 
Mr. Port, when he had emerged from Miss 
Lee's enfolding arms, ‘‘ you know that go- 
ing to the White Sulphur is not a mere 
matter of pleasure with me; it is one of 
hygienic necessity. You forget, Doro- 
thy ’—Mr. Port spoke with a most earnest 
seriousness—‘‘ you forget my liver.” 

‘*Now, Uncle Hutchinson, what is the 
use of talking about your liver that way ? 
Haven’t you told me a great many times 
already that it is a hereditary liver, and 
that nothing you can do to it ever will 
make it go right? And if it is bound to 
go wrong anyway, why can’t you just try 
to forget all about it and have as pleasant 
a time as possible? That’s the doctrine 
that I always preached to poor dear mam- 
ma—she had a hereditary liver too, you 
know—and it's a very good one. 

‘‘Anyhow, I’ve heard mamma say 
countless times that Saratoga was a won- 
derfully good place for livers: now why 
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can’t we go there? Mamma always « 
that Saratoga was simply deliglitf 
horse-racing going on all the tin 
lovely drives, and rowing on tly 
and dancing all night long, and a 
of lovely things. Let’s go to Saratogy 
Uncle Hutchinson! Mamma said thai +}, 
food there was delicious—and yo 

you always are grumbling about the foo 
those sulphur people give you. 

‘**But what really would be best of , 
for you, Uncle Hutchinson,” Miss Lee eo; 
tinued, with increasing animatio: 
Carlsbad. Yes, that’s what you ly 
want—and while you are drinking the 
horrid waters I can be having a nice time 
you know. Then, when you have finis) 
ed your course, we can take a run 
Switzerland; and after that, in th 
tumn, we might go over to Vienna—y 
will be delighted with the Vienna restau 
rants, and they do have such good whit 
wines there. And then, from Vienna 
we really can go on and have a 
in Russia. Just think how perfectly de 
lightful it will be to drive about in 
sledges, all wrapped up in furs”—\ 
Port shuddered: he detested cold weathe: 
—‘‘and to go to the court balls, and eve 
perhaps, to be present the next time they 
assassinate the Czar! Oh, what a good 
time we are going to have! Do write at 
once, this very day, Uncle Hutchinson, to 
Carlsbad and engage our rooms.” 

To a person of Mr. Port's staid, deliber 
ate temperament this rapid outlining ofa 
year of foreign travel, and this prompt 
assumption that the outline was to be im- 
mediately filled in and made a reality 
was upsetting. His mental 
were of the Philadelphia sort, and wh 
Miss Lee had completed the sketch of her 
European project he still was engaged i! 
consideration of her argument in favor o! 
throwing over the White Sulphur fo: 
Saratoga. However, he had comprehend 
ed enough of her larger plan to perceiv: 
that by accepting Saratoga promptly he 
might be spared the necessity of combal 
ing a far more serious assault upon lis 
peace of mind and digestion. Travel 0! 
any sort was loathsome to Mr. Port, for |! 
involved much hasty and inconsiderate 
eating. 

‘‘ Very well,” he said, but not cheerful 
ly, for this was the first time in a greal 
many years that he had not made and 
acted upon plans shaped wholly in 1s 
own interest, ‘‘ we will try Saratoga, since 
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so especially desire it; but if the wa- 
rs affect my liver unfavorably we shall 

to the White Sulphur at once.” 
\What! Weare not to go to Carlsbad, 
Oh, Uncle Hutchinson, I had set 
eart upon it! Don’t, now don’t be 
irry to say positively that we won't 
Think how much good the waters 
lo you, and think of what a lovely 
me vou ean have when your course is 
and you ean eat just as much as you 

f anything!” 

But even by this blissful prospect Mr. 
Port was not to be lured; and Dorothy, 
who combined a good deal of the wisdom 
of the serpent with her presumable inno- 
cence of the dove, perceived that it was 
the part of prudence not further to press 
for larger victory. 

‘‘ \nd from Saratoga, of course, we shall 

to the Pier,” said Mr. Port, but with a 

tain aggressiveness of tone that gave 
o his assertion the air of a proposition in 
support of which argument might be re- 


quired. 
| “To Narragansett, you mean? Oh, 
certainly. From what several people 
have told me about Narragansett I think 
that it must be quite entertaining, and I 
vant to see it. And of course, Uncle 
Hutchinson, even if I didn’t care about it 

all, I should go all the same; for I 
want to fall in exactly with your plans 
and put you to as little trouble as possi- 
ble, you know. For if your angel wasn’t 

lling to be self-sacrificing, she really 
wouldn't be an angel at all.” 

Pleasing though this statement of Early 
Christian sentiment was, it struck Mr. 
Port—as he subsequently revolved it slow- 
ly in his slowly moving mind—as lacking 
a little on the side of practicality; for 
Miss Lee, so far, unquestionably had con- 
trived to upset with a fine equanimity 
every one of his plans that was not abso- 


} 


lutely identical with her own. 


II. 


On the whole, the Saratoga expedition 
was not a suecess. Even on the journey, 
coming up by the limited train, Miss Lee 
vas not favorably impressed by the ap- 
pearance of her fellow-passengers. Near- 
ly all of the men in the car (most of 
whom immediately betook themselves to 
the bar-room, euphoniously styled a buffet, 
at the head of the train) were of a type 
that would have suggested to one accus- 
tomed to American life that variety of it 


which is found seated in the high places 
of the government of the city of New 
York; and the aggressively dressed and 
too abundantly jewelled female compan- 
ions of these men, heavily built, heavy- 
browed, with faces marked in hard lines, 
and with aggressive eyes schooled to look 
out upon the world with a necessarily em 
phatic self-assertion, were of a type that, 
without special knowledge of American 
ways, was entirely recognizable. Albeit 
Miss Lee, having spent much time in the 
mixed society of various European water- 
ing-places, was not by any means an un- 
sophisticated young person, and was not 
at all a squeamish one, she was sensibly 
relieved by finding that the chair next to 
hers was cecupied by a silvery-haired old 
lady of the most unquestionable respecta- 
bility; and her composure was further re- 
stored, presently, by the return to his 
chair, on the other side of her, of Mr. Port; 
who had betaken himself to what the con- 
ductor had told him was the smoking- 
room, and who, finding himself in a bar- 
room, surrounded by a throng of hard- 
drinking, foul-mouthed men, had sacri- 
ficed his much-loved cigar in order to free 
himself from such distinctly offensive 
surroundings. 

At their hotel, and elsewhere, Miss Lee 
and her uncle encountered many of their 
fellow- passengers by the limited train, 
together with others of a like sort that 
previous trains had brought thither; and 
while, on the whole, these were about bal- 
anced by a more desirable class of visitors, 
they were in such force as to give to the 
life of the place a very positive tone. 

At the end of a week Dorothy avowed 
herself disappointed. ‘‘I never did think 
much of poor dear mamma's taste, vou 
know, Uncle Hutchinson,” she said with 
her customary frankness, ‘‘and what she 
found to like in this place I'm sure I can’t 
imagine. It’s tawdry and it’s vulgar; 
and as for its morals, I think that it’s 
worse than Monte Carlo. I suppose that 
there is a nice side to it, for I do see a few 
nice people; but, somehow, they all seem 
to stand off from each other as though 
they were afraid here to take any chances 
at all with strangers. And I don’t blame 
them, Uncle Hutchinson, for I feel just 
that way myself. What you ought to 
have done was to have hired a cottage, 
and then people would have taken the 
trouble to find out about us; and when 
they'd found that we were not all sorts of 
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horrid things we should have got into the 
right set, and no doubt, at least if we'd 
staid here through August, we should 
have had a very nice time. 

* But we're not having a nice time, 
here at this noisy hotel, Uncle Hutchin- 
son, where the band can’t keep quiet for 
half an hour at a time, and where the 
only notion that people seem to have of 
amusement is to overdress themselves 
and wear diamonds to dinner and sit in 
crowds on the verandas and dance at 
night with any stranger who can get 
another stranger to introduce him and to 
drive over on fine afternoons to that place 
by the lake and drink mixed drinks until 
some of them actually get tipsy. I real- 
ly think that it all is positively horrid. 
And so I’m quite willing now to go to the 
White Sulphur. It is stupid, 1 know, 
but I’ve always heard that it is intensely 
respectable. I will get my packing all 
done this afternoon, and we will start to- 
morrow morning; and I think that you'd 
better go and telegraph for rooms right 
away.” 

3ut to Dorothy’s surprise, and also to 
her chagrin, Mr. Port refused to entertain 
her proposition. He fully agreed with 
her in her derogatory estimate of Sara- 
toga life as found at Saratoga hotels; and 


he cherished also a private grief incident 
to his (mistaken) belief that the cooking 
was not so good as he remembered it, 
bright in the glamour of his sound diges- 


tion in his youthful past. On the other 
hand, however, the waters certainly were 
having a most salutary effect upon his 
liver; and the move to Virginia would 
involve spending two days of hot weather 
in toilsome travel, sustained only by such 
food as rail way restaurants afford. There- 
fore Mr. Port declared decidedly that until 
the end of July they would remain where 
they were—and so cave his niece the 
doubtful pleasure of an entirely new ex- 
perience by compelling her to do some- 
thing that she did not want to do at all. 
It was a comfort to Mr. Port, in later 
years, to remember that he had got ahead 
of Dorothy once, anyhow. 

Being a very charming young person, 
Miss Lee could not, of course, be grumpy ; 
yet grumpiness certainly would have been 
the proper word with which to describe 
her mood during her last fortnight at 
Saratoga had she not possessed such ex- 
traordinarily fine gray eyes and such an 
admirably dimpled chin. The fact must 
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be admitted that she contrived to , 
her uncle’s life so much of a burd. 
him that his staying powers wer 

ed to the utmost. Indeed, he ady 
himself that he could not have 
against such tactics for anothe; 

and he perceived that he had « 
justice to his departed sister in 1! 

—as he certainly had thought, a: 

had expressed on more than one oc: 

in writing—that in permitting her Euro 
pean movements to be shaped in accord 
ance with her daughter's fancies sle 
exhibited an inexcusable weakness 

It was a relief to Mr. Port’s mind. and 
also to his digestion — for Dorothy 
grumpiness produced an effect distinctly 
bilious—when the end of July arri 
and his own and his charming 
views once more were brought into 
mony by the move to Narragansett Pic: 
Fortunately, while somewhat disposed | 
stand upon her own rights, Miss Lee was 
not a person who bore malice; a pleasing 
fact that became manifest on the moment 
that she began to pack her trunks. 

“T am afraid, Uncle Hutchinson,” sh 
observed, on the morning that this impo: 
tant step toward departure was taken—*'] 
am afraid that during the past week 
your angel may not have been quite as 
much of an angel as usual.” 

**No,” replied Mr. Port, with a collo 
quial disregard of grammatical construc 
tion, and with perhaps unnecessary em- 
phasis, ‘‘I don’t think she has.” 

‘** But from this moment onward,” Dor 
othy continued, courteously ignoring her 
uncle’s not too courteous interpolation 
and airily relegating into oblivion thie re 
cent past, ‘‘she expects to manifest her 
angelic qualities to an extent that will 
make her appear quite unfit for earth 
Very possibly she may even grow a pair 
of wings and fly quite away from you, sir 
—right up among the clouds, where the 
other angels are! And how would you 
like that, Uncle Hutchinson ?” 

In the sincere seclusion of his inner con 
sciousness Mr. Port admitted the thougit 
that if Dorothy had resolved herself into 
an angelic vol-au-vent (a simile that came 
naturally to his mind) at any time during 
the preceding fortnight he probably would 
have accepted the situation with a com 
mendable equanimity. But what he act 
ually said was that her departure in this 
aerated fashion would make him profound 
ly miserable. Mr. Port was a little aston: 


or so 








THE 


s gallant speech; for gallant speeches, 
very well knew, were not at all in 
nis e 


On the amicable basis thus established, 


Miss Lee and her guardian resumed their 


and, excepting only Mr. Port's per- 
R misery incident to the alimentary 
‘ies of railway transportation, their 
y from the central region of New 
y to the seaboard of Rhode Island was 
plished without misadventure. 
IV. 

In regard to Narragansett Pier, Miss 
Lee's opinions, the which she was neither 
slow in forming nor unduly cautious in 
expressing, at first were unfavorable. 

{nd so this is ‘the Pier,’ is it?” she 
ed in a tone by no means expres 


sive of approval as she stood on the hotel 
veranda on the day of her arrival, and 
contemplated the rather limited prospect 

as bounded at one end by the Casino 
and at the other by the coalelevator. ‘‘If 


se smelly little stones out there are 
the Rocks’ that people talk about at such 
arate | must confess that lam disappointed 

m ”’—Mr. Port hastened to assure her 

the Rocks were in quite a different 

rection; ‘‘and if that is the Casino, 

it seems a nice sort of a place, I re- 

ally think that they might have managed 

the arch so as not to have that horrid green 

house showing under it. And what little 

poor affairs the hotelsare! Really, Uncle 

Hutchinson, I don’t see what there is in 
this little place to make a fuss about.” 

Dorothy,” replied Mr. Port, with much 
solemnity, ‘‘ you evidently forget—though 
I certainly have mentioned the fact to you 
repeatedly—that the climate of this por- 
tion of Rhode Island is the most distine- 

y antibilious climate to be found upon 
the whole coast of North America. For 
persons possessing delicate livers——”’ 

“Oh, bother delicate livers—at least, I 
beg your pardon, Uncle Hutchinson,” for 
an expression of such positive pain had 
come into Mr. Port’s face at this irreverent 
reference to an organ that he regarded as 
sacred that even Dorothy was forced to 
make some sort of an apology. ‘Of 
course I don’t want to bother your poor 
liver more than it is bothered anyway; 
but, you know, I haven't got a liver, and 
I don’t care for climates a bit. What I 
mean is: what do people do here to havea 
good time ?” 








it himself when he was delivered of 
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‘In the morning,” replied Mr. Port, 
‘“‘they bathe, and in the afternoon they 
drive to the Point. This morning we shall 
bathe, Dorothy—bathing is an admirable 
liver tonic—and this afternoon we shall 
drive to the Point.” 


‘Good heavens! Isthatall?” exclaimed 


Miss Lee. ‘‘ Why, it’s worse than Sarato- 
ga. Do you mean to say, Uncle Hutchin- 
son, that people don't dance here, and don’t 
go yachting, and don’t have lunch parties, 
and don’t play tennis, and don’t even 
have afternoon teas ?” 

‘*] believe that some of these things are 
done here,” replied Mr. Port, in a tone 
that implied that such frivolities were 
quite beyond the lines of his own personal 
interests. ‘ Yes,” he continued, ‘* I am 
sure that all of them are done here now 
for the Pier is not what it used to be, Dor- 
othy. The quiet air of intense respect- 
ability that characterized Narragansett 
when it was the resort only of a few of 
the best families of Philadelphia has de- 
parted from it—I fear forever! But, 
thank Heaven, its climatic characteristics 
remain intact. When you are older, Dor- 
othy, and your liver asserts itself, you will 
appreciate this incomparable climate at its 
proper value.” 

‘** Well, it hasn’t asserted itself yet, you 
know; and I must say I'm devoutly 
thankful that something has happened to 
wake up the quiet and intensely respect- 
able Philadelphians before I had to come 
here. But I'm very glad, dear Uncle 
Hutchinson,” Miss Lee continued, win- 
ningly, ‘‘that this climate is so good for 
you, and I’m sure I hope that you won't 
have a single bilious attack all the time 
that you are here. And you'll take your 
ange! to the dances, and to see the ten- 
nis, and you'll give her lunch parties, and 
you'll take her yachting, won’t you, you 
dear? But I know you will; and if this 
were not such a very conspicuous place, 
and might make a scandal, I'd give youa 
very sweet kiss to pay you in advance for 
all the trouble that you are going to take 
to make your angel enjoy herself. You 
needn't bother about the teas, Uncle 
Hutchinson—for the most part they’re 
only women, and stupid.” 

Being still somewhat cast down by 
painful memories of that trying final fort- 
night in Saratoga, during which he and 
his niece had pulled so strongly in oppo- 
site directions, Mr. Port heard with a live- 
ly alarm this declaration of a plan of cam- 
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paign which, if carried out, would wreck 
hopelessly his own comfort of body and 
peace of mind. Obviously, this was no 
time for faltering. If the catastrophe 
was to be averted, he must speak out at 
once and with a decisive energy. 

‘*T need not tell you, Dorothy,” he be- 
gan, speaking in a most grave and ear- 
nest tone, ‘‘that it is my desire to dis- 
charge in the amplest and kindest man- 
ner my duties toward you as a guar- 
dian—” 

‘I’m sure of it, and of course you 
néedn’t tell me, you dearest dear—and 
we might begin with just a little lunch 
to-day. The breakfast was horrid, and I 
didn’t get half enough even of what there 
was.” 

‘*But I must say now,” Mr. Port went 
on—keenly regretting the unfortunate be- 
ginning that he had given to his declara- 
tion of independence, but judiciously ig- 
noring Dorothy’s shrewd perversion of it 
—‘‘that your several suggestions literally 
are impossibilities. I admit that dancing 
for a short period, at about an hour after 
each meal, is an admirable exercise that 
produces a most salutary effect upon the 
digestive apparatus; but persistent dan- 
cing until an unduly late period of the 
night is a practice as unhygienic as, in 
the mixed company of a watering-place, 
it is socially objectionable. 

‘*Tennis is an absurdity worthy of the 
vacuous minds of those who engage in it. 
To suggest that.I shall sit in a cramped 
position in a draughty gallery for several 
hours at a stretch in order to watch empty- 
headed young men playing a perverted 
form of battledoor and shuttlecock across 
a net, is to imply that they and I are upon 
the same intellectual level; and this, I 
trust, is not the case. 

‘“As you certainly should remember, 
Dorothy, all persons of a bilious habit suf- 
fer severely from sea-sickness ; a fact that, 
of course, disposes effectually of your 
yachting plans. For you are not desirous, 
I am sure, of purchasing your own selfish 
enjoyment—if you possibly can have en- 
joyment on board a yacht—at the cost of 
my intense personal misery. 

‘‘But in regard to the lunches, my 
dear,” Mr. Port's tone softened percepti- 
bly, ‘‘there certainly is something to be 
said. The food here at the hotel I admit 
is atrocious, and at the Casino it is pos- 
sible occasionally to procure something 
eatable. Yes, I shall have much plea- 


sure in giving a lunch this very morning 
to my angel” (Mr. Port, warming jn aq. 
vance under the genial influence of th. 
croquette and salad that he intended t, 
order, became playful), ‘‘for what yoy 
said in regard to the breakfast, Dorot}y 
was quite true—it was abominable. |; 
you will excuse me, I will just step 
to the Casino now and give my o; 
then things will be all ready for us 
we get back from the bath.” 

And such was Miss Lee’s generalshj 
that she rested content with her succes 
in one direction, and deferred until 
more convenient season her further de- 
mands. She was a reasonable young wo 
man, and was quite satisfied with accom 
plishing one thing at a time. 
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Two or three days later Dorothy ad 
vanced her second parallel. In the in 
terval they had bathed every morning 
and had driven to the Point every after 
noon, and they had held converse upon 
the veranda of the hotel every evening 
until ten o'clock with certain eminently 
respectable people from Philadelphia, by 
whom Dorothy was bored, as she did not 
hesitate to confess, almost to desperation 
Further, Mr. Port had given a lunch party 
to which these same Philadelphians were 
invited: and his niece had informed him, 
when the festivity was at an end, that if 
he did anything like that again she cer- 
tainly would either run away or drown 
herself. Any trials in this world or any 
dangers in the next, she declared, were 
preferable to sitting opposite to such a 
person as Mrs. Logan Rittenhouse, who 
talked nothing but uninteresting scandal 
and crochet, and next to Mr. Pennington 
Brown, who talked only about peoples’ 
great-grandfathers and great-aunts. 

It was with a lively alarm that Mr. 
Port noted these signs of discontent, to- 
gether with returning symptoms of the 
grumpiness which had disturbed his com- 
fort and digestion at Saratoga; and it was 
most selfishly in his own self-interest that 
he tried to think of something that would 
afford his niece amusement. Miss Lee, 
when she perceived that her intelligent- 
ly laid plans were working successfully, 
graciously was pleased to assist him. 

“It is a great pity, Uncle Hutehinson,” 
she vouchsafed to remark on the fourth 
day of suppressed domestic sunshine, 
‘that you don’t like tennis. Don't you 











THE UNCLE 





for your angel’s sake, that you 
co for just a little while this after- 
noo! There’s going to be a capital 
nate this afternoon, and your angel 
does so want to see it. You haven’t been 

very agreeable the past two or 

lays, you dear, and I fear that your 

must be a little out of order. Real 
ly. vou haven’t given your angel a sin- 

ince to be affectionate—and unless 
she can be affectionate and sweet and 
clinging, and things like that, you know, 
your poor angel is not happy at all. Sup- 
ose we try the tennis for just half an 
hour or so? It won’t be much of a sac- 
rifice for you, and it will make your 
angel so happy that she will make her- 
self dearer to you than ever, you precious 


is form of address was disconcerting 

to Mr. Port, for during the period to which 
Miss Lee referred he certainly had been 
trying—not very cleverly, perhaps, for 
such efforts were not at all in his line, 
t still to the best of his ability—to make 
himself as agreeable as possible; and the 
effort on the part of his niece to be an- 
lic, of which she spoke so confidently, 
he could not but think had fallen rather 
more than a little short of absolute suc- 
cess. The one ray of comfort that he ex- 
tracted from Dorothy’s utterance was her 
teference to herself as his angel; he had 
me to understand that the use of this 
term was a sign of fair weather, and he 
valued it accordingly. But even for the 
sake of fair weather Mr. Port was not yet 
prepared to expose his elderly joints to 
the draughty discomforts of the galleries 
overhanging the tennis-court; and he said 
so, pretty decidedly. Almost anything 
else he was willing to do, he added, but 
that particular thing he would not do at 


ali 


Cc 


As you please, Uncle Hutchinson,” 
Dorothy answered, in a tone of gloomy 
resignation. ‘*‘I am used to hearing that. 
[tis just what poor dear mamma used to 
say. She always was willing, you know, 
to do everything but the thing that I 
wanted her to do. I remember, just to 
mention a single instance, how mamma 
broke up a delightful water party on 
Windermere that Sir Gordon Graham 
had arranged expressly for us. The 
weather was rather misty, as it is apt to 
be up there, you know, but nothing worth 
minding when you are well wrapped up. 
But mamma said that if she went out in 
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such a drizzle she knew her cough would 
be ever so much worse—and of course she 
couldn't really know that it would be 
worse, for nobody truly knows what the 
weather is going to do to them—and so 
she wouldn't go. And Sir Gordon was 
very much hurt about it, and never came 
near us again. And unless I’m very 
much mistaken, Uncle Hutchinson, mam 
ma’s selfishness that day lost me the 
chance of being Lady Graham. So I'm 
used to being treated in this way, and you 
needn't at all mind refusing me every 
thing that I ask.” And, being delivered 
of tliis discourse, Miss Lee lapsed into a 
condition of funereal gloom. 

At the end of another twenty-four 
hours Mr. Port knuckled under. ‘‘I have 
been thinking, Dorothy,” he said, ‘‘ about 
what you were saying about tennis. It’s 
a beastly game, but since you insist upon 
seeing it I'll take you for a little while 
this afternoon.” This was not the most 
gracious form of words in which an invi 
tation could be couched; but Dorothy, 
who was not a stickler for forms pro 
vided she was successful in results, ac 
cepted it with alacrity. Later in the 
day, as they returned from the Casino, 
she declared: 

‘*Your angel has had a lovely after- 
noon, Uncle Hutchinson, and she is sure 
that you have had a lovely afternoon too. 
And now that you’ve found what fun 
there is in looking at tennis, we'll go 
every day, won't we, dear? Sometimes, 
you know, you are just a little, just a very 
little prejudiced about things; but you 
are so good and sweet-tempered that your 
prejudices never last long, and so your 
angel cannot help loving you a great 
deal.” . 

Mr. Port, who was not at all sweet-tem- 
pered at that moment, was prepared to re- 
ply to the first half of this speech in 
terms of some emphasis; for he was limp- 
ing a little, and a shocking twinge took 
him in his left shoulder when he at- 
tempted to raise his arm. But Dorothy’s 
sudden shifting ta polite personalities was 
of a nature to choke off his projected in- 
dignant utterance. Yet not feeling by 
any means prepared tc meet in kind her 
pleasing manifestation of affection, Mr. 
Port was a little put to it to find any suit- 
able form of response. After a moment’s 
reflection he abandoned the attempt to 
reply coherently, and contented himself 
with grunting. 
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VI. 

Encouraged by the success that was at- 
tending her unselfish efforts to harmo- 
nize her own and her uncle’s conceptions 
of the temporal fitness of things, Miss Lee 
began to find life at the Pier quite sup- 
portable. ‘‘ There’s not much to do here,” 
she declared with her customary candor, 
‘‘and the hotels—all ugly and all in a 
row —make it look like an overgrown 
charitable institution; and most of the 
people, I must say, are such a dismal lot 
that they might very well be the patients 
out for an airing. But, on the whole, 
I’ve been in several worse places, Uncle 
Hutchinson; and if only you'd take me 
to a hop now and then, instead of sitting 
every evening on the pokey hotel veran- 
da talking Philadelphia twaddle with that 
stuffy old Mr. Pennington Brown, I might 
have rather a good time here.” 

‘** You will oblige me, Dorothy,” replied 
Mr. Port, ‘‘ by refraining from using such 
a word as ‘stuffy’ in connection with a 
gentleman who belongs to one of the old- 
est and best families in Philadelphia, and 
who, moreover, is one of my most esteem- 
ed friends.” 

‘*But he is stuffy, Uncle Hutchinson. 
He never talks about anything but who 
peoples’ grandfathers and grandmothers 
were; and Watson’s Annals seems to 
be the only book that he ever has heard 
of. Indeed, I do truly think that he is 
the very stuffiest and stupidest old gen- 
tleman that I ever have known.” 

Mr. Port made no reply to this sally, 
for his feelings were such that he deemed 
it best not to give expression to them in 
words; but he was not unnaturally sur- 
prised, after such a declaration of senti- 
ments on the part of his niece, when she 
begged to be excused on the ensuing af- 
ternoon from her regular drive to the 
Point, on the ground that she had prom- 
ised to make an expedition to the Rocks in 
Mr. Brown’s company. Had an opportu- 
nity been given him Mr. Port would have 
asked for an explanation of this phenom- 
enon; but the carriage was in waiting 
that was to convey his ward and her ex- 
traordinary companion to the end of the 
road at Indian Rock—a slight rheumatic 
tendency, that he declared was hered- 
itary, rendering it advisable for Mr. 
Brown to reduce the use of his legs to a 
minimum—and before Mr. Port could 
rally his forces they had entered it and 
had driven away. 
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In the evening Mr. Port found another 
surprise awaiting him. Miss Lee pre- 
sently retired from the veranda for {hy 
avowed purpose of searching for a misc. 
ing fan, thus leaving the two gentlemey 
alone together. 

‘* What a charming girl your niece js 
Port!” said Mr. Brown, as the fluttering 
train of Dorothy's dress disappeared 
through the doorway. 

Mr. Port evidently considered that this 
possibly debatable statement was suff. 
ciently answered by a grunt, for that was 
all the answer he gave it. 

Not permitting his enthusiasm to be 
checked by this chillingly dubious re. 
sponse, Mr. Brown continued: 

‘*She certainly is one of the most 
charming girls I have met in a long 
time, Port. She is not a bit like the 
average of young girls nowadays. | 
rarely have known a young person of 
either sex to be so genuinely interested 
in genealogy, especially in Philadelphia 
genealogy; and I must say that her lik- 
ing for antiquarian matters generally 
is very remarkable. I envy you, I real- 
ly envy you, old boy, the blessing of that 
sweet young creature’s constant compan- 
ionship.” 

‘*Umph, do you ?” was Mr. Port’s con- 
cise and rather discouraging reply. 

‘*Indeed I do”—Mr. Brown was tod 
warm to notice the cynical tone of his 
friend’s rejoinder—‘‘and I have been 
thinking, Port, that we are a pair of self- 
ish old wretches to monopolize every 
evening in the way that we have been 
doing this bright young flower. It is a 
shame for us to keep her in our stupid 
company—though she tells me that she 
finds our talk about old people and old 
times exceedingly interesting—instead of 
letting her have a little of the young so- 
ciety and a little of the excitement and 
pleasure df watering-place life. Now, 
how would it do for us to take her down 
to the Casino to-night? There is to bea 
hop to-night, she says—at least, that is to 
say,” Mr. Brown became somewhat con- 
fused, ‘‘I heard somewhere that there is 
to be a hop to-night, and while that sort 
of thing is pretty stupid for you and me, 
it isn’t a bit stupid for a young and pretty 
girl like her. So suppose we take her, 
old man ?” 

As this amazing proposition was ad- 
vanced by his elderly friend, Mr. Ports 
anger and astonishment were aroused to- 
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gether; and his rude rejoinder to it was: 
‘“Have you gone crazy, Brown, or has 
Dorothy been making a fool of you? Has 
she asked you to ask me to take her to the 
Casino hop? She knows there is no use 
in talking to me about it any longer.” 

‘No, certainly not—at least—that is to 
say—well, no, not exactly,” replied Mr. 

_ Brown, beginning his sentence with an 
asperity and positiveness that somehow 
did not hold out to its end. ‘‘She did 
say to me, I confess, how fond she was of 
dancing, and how she had refrained from 
saying much about it to you’”—Mr. Port 
here interpolated a sceptical snort—‘‘ be- 
cause she knew that taking her to the 
Casino would only bore you. And I do 
think, Port, that keeping her here with 
us all the time is grossly selfish; and if 
you don’t want to take her to the hop I 
hope you'll let her go with me. But 
what we'd better do, old man, is to take 
her together—then we can talk to each 
other just as well, at least nearly as well, 
as we can here, and we can have the com- 
fort of knowing that she is enjoying her- 
self too. Come, Hutch; we're getting old 
and rusty, you and I, but let us try at 
least to keep from degenerating into a 
pair of selfish old brutes with no care for 
anybody’s comfort but our own.” 


Mr. Hutchinson Port might have replied 
witha fair amount of truth that so far as he 
himself was concerned the degeneration 
that his friend referred to as desirable to 


avoid already had taken place. But all 
of us like most to be credited with the vir- 
tues of which we have least, and he there- 
fore accepted as his due Mr. Brown’s trib- 
ute of implied praise. And the upshot of 
the matter was that Dorothy, when she 
returned to the veranda again, was unaf- 
fectedly surprised (and considering how 
carefully she had planned her small cam- 
paign she did it very creditably) by dis- 
covering that her uncle’s edict against the 
Casino hops had been withdrawn. 


Vil. 

Even Dorothy was disposed to believe 
that unless some peculiarly favorable 
combination of circumstances presented 
itself as a basis for her intelligent manip- 
ulation her strong desire for a yucht voy- 
age must remain ungratified; for, now 
that his liver was decidedly the larger 
part of him, Mr. Port had a fairly cat-like 
dread of the sea. To be sure, Dorothy’s 
character was a resolute one, and her 
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staying powers were quite rema 
but in the matter of venturing his 
body upon the ocean she discove: 
her uncle —although now redu 
fairly satisfactory state of submi: 
other respects—had a large and }. 
will of his own. 

Fortune, however, favors the | 
even more decidedly than she fay: 
brave. This fact Dorothy compr 
thoroughly, and uniformly acted upon 
Each time that even a remote possibility 
of a yacht cruise presented itself she i) 
stantly brought her batteries to bear: and 
with a nice understanding of her uncle's 
intellectual peculiarities, she each time 
treaied the matter as though it never be 
fore had been discussed. 

Therefore it was that when Miss Lee's 
eyes were gladdened one day—just as she 
and her uncle were about to begin thei; 
lunch on the shady veranda of the Casino 
—by the sight of a trim schooner yaclit 
sliding down the wind from the directio: 
of Newport, the subject of the cruise was 
revived with a suddenness and point that 
Mr. Port found highly disconcerting. Thi 
yacht rounded to off the Casino, and the 
sound of a plunge and a clanking chai 
floated across the water as her anchor 
went overboard. 

*‘Oh, isn’t she a beauty!” exclaimed 
Dorothy, with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Now, Un 
cle Hutchinson, her owner is coming 
ashore—they have just brought the gig 
round to the gangway—and if you don't 
know him you must get somebody to in 
troduce you to him; and then you must 
introduce him to me; and then he will 
ask us to go on a cruise; and of course 
we will go, and have just the loveliest 
time in the world. I haven't been on 
board a yacht for nearly five years (just 
look at the gig: don’t the men pull splen 
didly ?)—not since that nice little Lord Al 
derhone took mamma and me up to Nor 
way. We did have such a good time! 
Poor dear mamma, of course, was desper 
ately sick—she always was horribly sea 
sick, you know; but I’m never sea-sick the 
least bit, and it was perfectly delightful 
Look, Uncle Hutchinson, they've made 
the dock, and now he’s coming right up 
here. What a handsome man he is, and 
how well he looks in his club uniform 
It seems to me I’ve seen him somewhere 
Do you know him, Uncle Hutchinson?” 

A serious difficulty that Mr. Port la 
bored under in his dealings with his 
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““ WHAT A CHARMING GIRL YOUR NIECE 


niece was his inability—due to his Phila- 
delphia habit of mind—to keep up with 
the exceptionally rapid flow of her ideas. 
On the present oceasion, while he still 
vas engaged in consideration of the irra- 
tional proposition that he should court 
the desperate misery that attends a bilious 
man at sea by as good as asking to be 
taken on a yacht voyage, he suddenly 
found his ideas twisted off into another 
direction by the reference to his sister's 
sufferings on a similar occasion in the 
past; and before he could frame in words 
the reproof that he was disposed to ad- 
minister to Dorothy for what he probably 
vould have styled her heartlessness, he 
found his thoughts shunted to yet anoth- 
er track by a direct question. It is with- 
in the bounds of possibility that Miss Lee 
had arrived at a near estimate of her rel- 
ative’s intellectual peculiarities, and that 
she sometimes framed her discourses with 
a view to taking advantage of them. 


IS, PORT!’ SAID MR. BROWN.’’—{See Page 414.) 


The direct question being the simplest 
section of Dorothy’s complex utterance, 
Mr. Port abandoned his intended remon- 
strance and reproof and proceeded to an- 
‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘I know him. 


swer it. 
It's Van Rensselaer Livingstone. His 
cousin, Van Ruyter Livingstone, married 
Grace Winthrop, you 
He’s a great scamp, this one, I 
mean; gambles, and that sort of thing, 
I'm told, and drinks, and—and various 
things. I shall have to speak to him if 
he sees me, I suppose; but of course I 
shall not introduce him to you.” 

‘‘Mr. Van Rensselaer Livingstone! 
Why so it is! How perfectly delightful! 
I know him very well, Uncle Hutchinson. 
He was in Nice the last winter we were 
there; and he broke the bank at Monaco; 
and he played that perfectly absurd trick 
on little Prince Sporetti—cut off his little 
black mustache when Prince Sporetti was 
—was not exactly sober, you know, and 


your cousin Grace 
know. 
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gummed on a great red mustache instead 
of it; and then, before the Prince was 
quite himself again, took him to Lady 
Ormsby’s ball. All Nice was in a perfect 
roar over it. And they had a duel after- 
ward, and Mr. Livingstone—he is a won- 
derful shot—-instead of hurting the little 
Prince, just shot away the tip of his left 
ear as nicely as possible. Oh, he is a de- 
lightful man—and here he comes.” And 
Dorothy, half rising from her chair, and 
paying no more attention to Mr. Port's 
kicks under the table than she did to his 
smothered remonstrances, extended her 
well-shaped white hand in the most cor- 
dial manner, and in the most cordial tone 
exclaimed : 

‘“Won't you speak to me in English, 
Mr. Livingstone? We talked French, I 
think it was, the last time we met. And 
how is your friend Prince Sporetti? Has 
his ear grown out again? You know 
my uncle, I think? Mr. Hutchinson 
Port.” 

Livingstone took the proffered hand 
with even more cordiality than it was 
given, and then extended his own to My. 
Port—who seemed much less inclined to 


shake it than to bite it. 
‘*T think that we are justified in regard- 
ing ourselves as relations now, Miss Lee, 


since our cousins have married each oth- 
er, you know. Quite a romance, wasn't 
it?’ And how very jolly it is to meet you 
here—when I thought that you certainly 
were in Switzerland or Norway, or even 
over in that new place that people are 
going to in Roumania! I flatter myself 
that I always have rather a knack of fall- 
ing on my feet, but, by Jove, I'm doing 
it more than usual this morning!” 

Miss Lee seemed to be entirely unaware 
of the fact that her uncle was looking 
like an animated thunder-cloud. ‘‘It is 
just like a bit out of a delightful novel,” 
was herencouraging response. ‘‘A long 
low black schooner suddenly coming in 
from the seaward and anchoring close off 
shore, and the hero landing in a little 
boat just in time to slay the villain and 
rescue the beautiful bride. Of course 
I’m the beautiful bride, but my uncle is 
not a villain, but the very best of guardi- 
ans—by-the-way, I don’t think that you 
know that poor dear mamma is dead, Mr. 
Livingstone? Yes, she died only a week 
or two after you left us. So you see you 
must be very nice to the villain—and you 
can begin your kind treatment of him by 
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having lunch with him and with n 
Uncle Hutchinson was so pleased 

he saw you come ashore. He sai 

we certainly must capture you, a 

sent a man to bring some hot soup f: 
at once—here it is now.” And so it 
for Dorothy herself very though 
had given the order that she now n 

ly attributed to her uncle. 

And so in less than ten minutes fpoy 
the moment when Mr. Port had informed 
Dorothy that Van Rensselaer Livinestoy, 
was a very objectionable person whom | 
desired to avoid, and whose introduct 
to her was not even to be thought of 
they all three were lunching together j; 
what to the casual observer seemed to }e 
the most amicable manner possible 


VIII. 

‘“*Tve run over to look up Mrs. Rattk 
ton,” said Livingstone, as he discussed 
with evident relish the filet that M 
Port charitably hoped would choke him 
**Very likely you haven’t met her, fo: 
she’s only just got here. But you'll like 
her, I know, for she’s ever so jolly. She's 
promised to play propriety for me in a 
party that we want to make up aboard 
the yacht. The squadron won't get doy 
from New York for a week yet, and I’y 
come up ahead of it so that we can have a 
cruise to the Shoals and back before thie 
races. Ofcourse, Miss Lee, you won't fly 
in the face of fate, after this providentia 
meeting, by refusing to join our party: at 
least if you do you will make me wretch: 
ed to the end of my days. And we will 
try to make you comfortable on board, 
sir,” he added, politely turning to M 
Port. ‘‘I havea tolerably fair cook, and 
ice isn’t the only thing in the ice chest, | 
assure you.” 

‘*How very kind you are, Mr. Living 
stone,” Dorothy hastened to say, in orde: 
to head off her uncle’s inevitable refusal 
‘*Of course we will go, with the greatest 
possible pleasure. It is very odd how 
things fall out sometimes. Now only 
this morning I was begging Uncle Hutch 
inson to take me off yachting, and he was 
saying how much he enjoyed being at sea 
and how he really thought that if it 
wasn’t for his age—wasn’t it absurd of 
him to talk about his age? He is not old 
at all, the dear!—he would have a yaclit 
of his own. And almost before the 
words are fairly out of our mouths here 
you drop from the clouds, or are cast 
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up by the sea, it’s all the same thing, and 
give us both just what we have been 
longing for. At least, Uncle Hutchinson 
pretended to be longing for it only ‘n 
case he could be young enough to enjoy 
it; but if he doesn’t think he’s young 
now, I'd like to know what he’ll call him- 
self when he’s fifty!” And then, facing 
around sharply upon her uncle, Dorothy 
concluded: ‘‘The idea of pretending that 
you are too old to go yachting! Really, 
Uncle Hutchinson, I ain ashamed of you!” 

As has been intimated, if there was any 
one subject upon which Mr. Port was es- 
pecially sensitive, it was the subject of his 
As the parish register of St. Peter's 
all too plainly proved, he never would see 
sixty again; but this awkward record was 
in an out-of-the-way place, and the agree- 
able fiction that he advanced in various 
indirect ways to the effect that he was a 
trifle turned of forty-seven was not likely 
to be officially contradicted. And it is 
not impossible, so tenacious was he upon 
this point, that had the official proof been 
produced, he would have denied its au- 
thenticity. For it was Mr. Port’s firm de- 
termination still to figure before the world 
as a youngish middle-aged man. 

To say that Miss Lee deliberately set 
herself to playing upon this weakness of 
her 
bly, 
the 


ace 
age. 


guardian’s, possibly, remotely possi- 
would be doing her injustice. But 
fact is obvious that she succeeded by 
her cleverly turned discourse in landing 
her esteemed relative fairly between the 
horns of an exceedingly awkward dilem- 
ma: either Mr. Port must accept the in- 
vitation and be horridly ill, or he must 
reject it, and so throw over his preten- 
sions to elderly youth. 

For a moment the unhappy gentleman 
hung in the wind, and Dorothy regretted 
that she had not made her statement of 
the case still stronger. Indeed, she was 
about to supplement it by a remark to the 
effect that people never thought of giving 
up yachting until they were turned of six- 
ty, when, to her relief, her uncle slowly 
filled away on the right tack. His ac- 
ceptance was expressed in highly ungra- 
cious terms; but, as has been said, Doro- 
thy never troubled herself about forms, 
provided she compassed results. The 
moment that he had uttered the fatal 
words, Mr. Port fell to cursing himself in 
his own mind for being such a fool; but 
the same reason that had impelled him to 
give his consent withheld him from re- 
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tracting it. He knew that he was 
to be desperately miserable; but, a: 
nobody could say that he was old 

‘**[T’m ever so much obliged to yo 
Lee, and to you too, Mr. Port,” sa 
ingstone. ‘* And now, if you'll exeus 
[ll go and hunt up Mrs. Rattleton, a 
her what a splendid raise I’ve mad 
help her organize the rest of the 
We shall have only two more. It’s 
to have more than six people on bo 
yacht. I don’t know why it is, I'm 
but if you have more than six they a 
get te fighting. Queer, isn’t it ?” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Port 
‘*Mrs. Rattleton? May I ask if this ; 
the Mrs. Rattleton from New York 
was here last season, the one whose bat 
ing costume was so-so very eccentric 
and about whom there was so much very 
disagreeable talk ?” 

‘**Mrs. Rattleton is from New York, and 
she was here last season,” Livingstone an 
swered. ‘‘ But I can’t say that I remem 
ber anything eccentric in her bathing cos 
tume, except that it was exceedingly be- 
coming; and I certainly never heard any 
disagreeable talk about her. There may 
have been such talk about her, but per 
haps it was thought just as well not to 
have it in my presence. Mrs. Rattleton 


is my cousin, Mr. Port--she was a Van 


Twiller, you know. Do you happen to 
remember any of the things that were 
said about her, and who said them 
Livingstone spoke with extreme court 
esy; but there was something in his tone 
that caused Mr. Port suddenly to think 
of the tip of Prince Sporetti’s left ear, and 
that led him to reply hurriedly, and by 
no means lucidly: 

‘*Certainly—no—yes—that is to say, | 
can’t exactly remember anything in par- 
ticular. I’m sure I was led to believe 
from what was said that she was a very 
charming woman. No,I don’t remember 
at all.” 

‘Ah, perhaps it is just as well,” Liv 
ingstone replied, gravely. ‘‘ But how 
lucky!” he added; ‘there she is now 
Everybody is at the Casino about this 
time of day, I fancy. May I bring her 
over and present her to you, Miss Lee ’” 

‘*Of course you may, Mr. Livingstone 
I shali be delighted to meet her. And if 
she is to matronize me, the sooner that I 
begin to get accustomed to her severities 
the better.” 

And then Mr. Hutchinson Port suffer- 
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sh pang of misery when the pre- 
n was accomplished and he was 
to say approximately pleasant 
o a lady whose decidedly ballet- 
ire in the surf—or, to be precise, 
beach above high-water mark, 
for some occult reason, she usual 
fit to do the most of her bathing 
to the exceeding celerity of her 
cenerally, had marked her dur 
preceding season as the conspicu 
tre of one phase of life at the Pier. 
is Mr. Port’s lot made happier as 
ened to the brisk discussion that 
in regard to the organization of 
chting party, and found that its two 
1ing members were to be drawn, as 
nly natural, from the eminently 
wie set to which Mrs. Rattleton be- 


time been given Mr. Port for con- 

on it is probable that he, would 
collected his mental forces sufficient- 

» enable him to lodge a remonstrance; 
( though this is doubtful, 
or Dorothy's voting power was vigorous 
ive accomplished a veto. But pro 

ts in which Mrs. Rattleton was con- 
erned never went slowly; and in the 
esent case the necessity for getting back 
time for the races really compelled 
aste. And so it came to pass that not 
til the Fleetwings was off the Brenton’s 
eef light-ship, with her nose pointed well 
ip into the northeast, was there framed in 

r. Port’s slow-moving mind a suitable 
ine of argument upon which to base a 

eremptory refusal to go upon the expe- 

tion—and by that time he was so excru- 
iatingly ill in his own cabin that cohe- 
rent utterance and converse with his kind 
vere alike impossible. 

So far as Mr. Port was concerned the 
ensuing six days made up an epoch in his 
life that can only be described as an ago- 
nized blank. And when—as it seemed to 

nmany ages later—the Fleetwings once 
more cast anchor off Narragansett Pier, 
and he stepped shakily from the schoon- 
ers gig to the Casino dock, the usual 

impness and ruddiness of his face had 
given place to a yellow leanness, and his 
weight had been reduced by very nearly 
wenty pounds. The cruise had been a 
flying one, or he never would have fin- 

hed it. After the first six hours he 
have landed on a desert island 
fully—and it is not impossible that 
a hint from Dorothy as to her uncle’s 
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probable movements should a harbor be 
made had induced Livingstone to give the 
land a wide berth. 

Dorothy came ashore blooming. ‘‘ You 
don’t know, Uncle Hutchinson,” she said, 
‘‘whata perfectly lovely time I’ve had” 
and this cheerful assertion was the literal 
truth, for Mr. Port had entered his cabin 
before the yacht had crossed the line be 
tween Beaver Tail and Point Judith, and 
had not emerged from it until the anchor 
went overboard. ‘‘ And you don’t know,” 
Miss Lee on with effusion, ‘‘ how 
grateful your angel is to you for helping 
her to have such a delightful cruise. I’m 
sorry that you haven't been very well, 
Uncle Hutchinson; but I know that you 
will be all the better for it. Poor dear 
mamma, you know, was bilious too, and 
going to sea always made her wretched; 
but she used to be wonderfully: well al- 
And 
you'll be wonderfully well too, you dear; 
and that will be your reward for helping 
your angel to have such a perfectly de- 
lightful time.” 

Mr. Port made no reply to this address, 
for his condition of collapse was too com- 
plete to enable him to give form in words 
to the thoughts of rage and resentment 
which were burning in the depths of his 
injured soul. Without a word to one 
single member of the party, he climbed 
heavily into a carriage and was driven 
directly to his hotel—while Dorothy, still 
under the chaperonage of Mrs. Rattleton, 
gayly joined the pleasant little lunch 
party at the Casino with which the yacht 
voyage came to an end. 


went 


ways when she got on shore again 


IX 

During the ensuing week, a considera 
ble portion of which Mr. Port passed in 
the privacy of his own room, the relations 
between Miss Lee and her guardian were 
characterized by a chill formality that 
was ominous of a coming storm. In 
point of fact, Mr. Port was waiting only 
until he should fully regain his strength 
in order to try conclusions with Dorothy 
once and for all—and he was most highly 
resolved that in the impending battle 
royal he should not suffer defeat. - So far, 
he had gone down in each encounter with 
his spirited antagonist because the tactics 
employed against him were of an unfa- 
miliar sort. But he was beginning to get 
the hang of these tactics now; and he also 
had got what in fighting parlance would 
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have been styled his second wind. As he 
thought of the wrongs which had been 
heaped upon him, rage filled his breast; 
and the strong determination slowly 
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ward sign of his belligerent intentions ¢), 
felt an inward conviction that a decisiys 
trial of strength between them wags 
hand. Five or six years earlier she } 
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shaped itself within him that to the 
finesse of the enemy he would oppose a 
solid front of brute force. 

Astuteness was not the least marked of 
Miss Lee’s many charming characteristics, 
and although her guardian gave no out- 


engaged in a trial of this nature with her 
mother, and had emerged from it victo- 
rious. In that case, feminine weakness 
had yielded to feminine strength. But 
now the gloomy thought assailed her that 
her uncle, while closely resembling her 
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n the matter of his liver, had in 
pths of his torpid mature a substra-- 
brutal masculine resolution against 
should it fairly be set in array, she 
battle in vain. And the upshot of 

neditations was the conviction that 
y chance of success lay in avoiding 
e by a radical change of base. 

easy way, as she perceived, to effect 

. change of base was to marry Van 


su 


Rensselaer Livingstone. Indeed, his pro- 


posal, a couple of days after the yacht 

vovage ended, came so opportunely that 

she almost was surprised into accepting 

of hand. But Dorothy was too 

alanced a young person to do any- 

¢ hastily, even to get herself out of a 

place; and while she held Living- 

e's proposal under advisement—as a 

if retreat kept open for use in case 

irgent necessity—she welcomed it less 

he possibilities of a safer position 

it offered than for those which it 
vested to her fertile mind. 

Marriage, she decided, was the only way 
by which she could score a final victory 
over her uncle and at the same time spike 
his guns; but it did not necessarily fol- 
low that her marriage must be with Liv- 
Indeed, as her coolly intelli- 
gent mind perceived, marrying an un- 
manageable young man in order to be 
free of an unmanageable old one would 
be simply walking out of the frying-pan 
into the fire—and that was not at all the 
resolution of her difficulties that Dorothy 
sought. The plan that now began to 
shape itself in her mind was one by which 
both fireand frying-pan would be success- 
fully avoided; and as the more that she 
examined into it the more desirable it ap- 
peared to her, she lost no time in carrying 
it into effeet-—whereby, in less than three 
days’ time, she sent Mr. Van Rensselaer 
Livingstone away in such a rage that he 
put to sea in the very face of a threaten- 
ing northeaster, and in a much shorter 
period she caused her uncle seriously to 
doubt the evidence of his own senses. 

By this time Mr. Port found himself in 
the hale condition of a bilious giant. re- 
freshed with blue-pills. He looked a lit- 
tle thinner than when he had started upon 
his ill-starred eruise, and his usual ruddi- 
hess was not as yet fully restored; but 
he was in eapital condition, and a good 
deal more than ready for Miss Lee to 
come on. He could not very well, in the 
nature of the case, start an offensive cam- 
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paign; but at the very first suggestion on 
Dorothy's part of the slightest desire to 
engage again in any of the various forms 
of frivolous amusement by which she had 
made his life a burden to him, he was all 
loaded and primed to go off with a bang 
that he believed would settle her. 

And, such is the perversity of human 
nature, Mr. Port presently became not a 
little annoyed by Dorothy’s failure to 
supply the spark that was to touch him 
off. In fact, her conduct was bewilder- 
ingly strange. She drew away from the 
lively circle of which Mrs. Rattleton was 
the animated centre and voluntarily as- 
sociated herself with the elderly and 
very respectable Philadelphians whose 
acquaintance she previously had so em- 
phatically declined. Still further to Mr. 
Port’s astonishment, the lady and gentle- 
man especially singled out by Miss Lee as 
most in accord with her newly acquired 
tastes were the severe Mrs. Logan Ritten- 
house and that lady’s staid brother, Mr. 
Pennington Brown. At the feet of the 
former, quite literally, she sat as a disci- 
ple in crochet; and listened the while 
with every outward sign of interest to the 
dull record of South Fourth Street scan- 
dals of the past and West Walnut Street 
scandals of the present which this estima- 
ble matron poured into her ears by the 
hour atatime. And in a quiet corner of 
the veranda (Mr. Brown's eyesight hav- 
ing failed a little, so that he found read- 
ing rather difficult) she read aloud to the 
latter from Watson’s Annals, and listened 
with a pleased satisfaction to his com- 
ments upon her selections from this the 
Philadelphia Bible, and to the numerous 
anecdotes of a genealogical and antiqua- 
rian cast which thus were recalled to his 
mind. Possibly the readings from Wat- 
son were continued in the afternoons— 
when Miss Lee and Mr. Brown regularly 
went down to the Rocks. So extraordi- 
nary was all this that Mr. Port admitted 
frankly to himself that he could make 
neither head nor tail of it; but he had an 
inborn conviction that such an unnatural 
state of affairs was not likely to last. 
There was good Scriptural authority, he 
called to mind grimly, for the assertion 
that the leopard did not change his spots 
nor the Ethiopian his skin. 


X. 


In accordance with the substantial cus- 
toms of his fellow-citizens, Mr. Port al- 
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ways returned to Philadelphia sharp on 
the 1st of September—calmly ignoring the 
heat and the mosquitoes, which are the 
dominant characteristics of Philadelphia 
during that month, and resting secure in 
the knowledge that the course which he 
pursued was that which his father and 
his grandfather had pursued before him. 
It was on the eve of his departure from 
Narragansett that his doubts and perplex- 
ities occasioned by Dorothy's surprising 
conduct were resolved. 

Being seated in a snug corner of the 
veranda in company with Mr. Penning- 
ton Brown, Mr. Port was smoking a com- 
forting cigar. Mr. Brown, who also was 
smoking, did not seem to find his cigar 
comforting. He smoked it in so fitful a 
fashion that it repeatedly went out; and 
his nervousness seemed to be increased 
each time that he lighted it. Further, his 
comments upon Mr. Port’s discourse- 
which was amore than ordinarily thought- 
ful and accurate weighing of the relative 
merits of thin and thick soups—obviously 
were delivered quite at random. At first 
Mr. Port was disposed to resent this inat- 
tention to his soulful utterances; but as 
the subject was one in which, as he well 
knew, his friend was profoundly interest- 


ed, he presently became uneasy. 
‘* What's the matter, Brown?” he asked, 


in a tone of kindly concern. ‘‘Is your 
rheumatism bothering you? I’ve been 
afraid that your absurd sitting around on 
rocks with my niece would bring it on 
again. You're not as young as you once 
were, Pen, and you've got to take care of 
yourself.” 

‘““T am not aware, Port,” Mr. Brown 
answered rather stiffly, ‘‘that I am as yet 
conspicuously superannuated. Indeed, I 
never felt younger in my life than I have 
felt during the past fortnight. I have a 
little touch of rheumatism to-night,” he 
added frankly, and at the same time gave 
unintentional emphasis to his admission 
by catching his breath and almost groan- 
ing as he slightly moved his legs, ‘‘ but it 
has nothing todo with sitting on the rocks 
with Dor—with your charming niece. 
You forget that my rheumatism is hered- 
itary, Port. Why, I had an attack of it 
when I was only five-and-twenty.”’ 

‘* All the same, you wouldn't have it 
now if you had spent your afternoons sen- 
sibly with me here on a dry veranda, or 
properly wrapped up in a dry carriage, 
instead of on damp rocks, with that bag- 


gage. What on earth has got into yoy I 
can’t imagine. If you were twent 
younger, Brown, I should think 
positively, {should think that you we, 
love with her.” 

** Port,” said Mr. Brown, with a 
resentment in his voice, ‘‘I shall by 
much obliged if you will not use su 
guage when you are speaking of Miss Te. 
She is the best and kindest and nobles 
woman I ever have met. You have mos 
cruelly misunderstood her. Had yoy 
given her half a chance she would haye 
been to you only a source of constant 
joy.” 

Mr. Port replied to this emphatic assey 
tion by whistling incredulously. 

‘*You have not the slightest conce 
tion, as such a comment shows.” Mr 
Brown continued, with increasing aspe 
ity, ‘‘of the depths of sweetness and te: 
derness which are in her nature; of ly 
perfect unselfishness; of the gentleness 
and trustfulness of her heart. She is a 
that a woman can be, and more. Sh 
—she is an angel!” Mr. Brown's elder]; 
voice trembled as he made this avowa 

As for Mr. Port, his astonishment was a 
most too deep for words. But he managed 
to say: ‘‘ Yes, I suppose she is—at least she 
has said so often enough herself.” 

For some seconds there was silence 
and then, with a deprecating manner and 
in a voice from which all trace of resent 
ment had disappeared, Mr. Brown 1 
sumed: ‘* Hutch, old man, you and I have 
been friends these many years together 
and you won't fail me in your friendship 
now, will you? You are right, 1 am ii 
love with this sweet young creature, and 
she—think of it, Hutch !—she has admitted 
that she is in love with me; not romanti 


vears 


ves 


of course, but a little unreasonal]le—for 
while I’m not at all old, yet I know, of 
course, that I am not exactly what can be 
called young—but in love sensibly and 
rationally. She wants to take care of me 
she says, the dear child!” (Mr. Port grunt 
ed.) ‘‘And she has such clever notions 
in regard to my health. When we ar 
married—how strange and how delightfu 
it sounds, Huteh!—she says that we wil 
go immediately to Carlsbad, where tlie wa 
ters will do my rheumatism a world 0! 
good; and from there, when I am better 
we will go on to Vienna, where the dry 
climate and the white wines, she thinks 
still further will benefit me; and from 
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.. in order to set me on my feet com- 
we are to go on to the North and 
. winter in Russia—for there is no- 
» that cures rheumatism so quickly 
so thoroughly, she says (though I 
should have imagined it) as steady 
e-continued cold. Just think of 
unning it all out for me so well! 
Yes, Hutch, I love her with all my 
ind what has made me so nervous 
t is the great happiness that has 
to me—it only came positively this 
noon—and the dread that perhaps, as 
cuardian, you know, you might not 
e of what we have decided to do. 
you do approve, don’t you, Hutch ? 
yurse, in a few months she will be 
her own mistress, and your consent to our 
marriage, as She very truly says, then will 
beunnecessary. Butevena month seems 
a desperately long while to wait; and this 
is the very shortest time, she thinks, in 
‘+h she could get ready—though the 
r child has consented to wait for most 
little things which she wants until 
cet on the other side.” Mr. Port 
niled cynically at the announcement of 
thiseoneession. It struck him that when 
Dorothy was turned loose among the Par- 
is shops, backed by the capacious purse 
of a doting elderly husband, she would 
mow a rather startlingly broad swath. 
‘So you won't oppose our marriage, will 
you,old man? You will consent to my 
ving this dear young creature for my 
vious emotions found place in Mr. 
Port's breast as he listened to this extraor- 
dinary declaration and appeal. At first 
he felt a lively anger at Dorothy for hav- 
ing, as he coarsely phrased it in his own 
mind, so suecessfully gammoned Mr. Pen- 
nington Brown; to this succeeded an in- 
voluntary admiration of the clever way 
in which she had managed it; and then a 
eeling of profound satisfaction possessed 
him as there came into his slow-moving 
mind a realizing sense of his own deliver- 
ance. But Mr. Port was not so utterly 
selfish but that,in the midst of the sun- 
rise of happiness which dawned upon 
him with the opening of a way by which 
he decently could get rid of Dorothy, he 
was assailed by certain qualms of con- 
science as to the unfairness of thus cast- 
ing upon his old friend the burden that he 
had found so hard to bear. For the hea- 
viness of Mr. Port’s mental processes pre- 
vented him from perceiving, as a shrewd- 


er person would have perceived, that Dor- 
othy was not the sort of young woman 
to engage in an enterprise of this nature 
without first fully counting the cost. 
Had he been keener of penetration he 
would have known that she could be 
trusted, when safely landed in the high 
estate of matrimony, to play on skilfully 
the game tkat she had so skilfully begun; 
that in her own interest she would man- 
age matters in such a way as never to 
arouse in the mind of her elderly husband 
the awkward suspicion that the scheme 
of life arranged by his angel apparently 
with a view solely to his own comfort 
really was arranged only for the comfort 
of her angelic self. 

It was while Mr. Port wavered among 
his qualms of conscience, hesitating be- 
tween his great longing to chuck Dorothy 
overboard, and so have done with her, 
and his sense of duty to Mr. Pennington 
Brown, that the subject of his perplexi- 
ties herself appeared upon the scene; 
and her arrival at so critical a juncture 
seemed to suggest as a remote possibility 
that she had been all the while snuf- 
fing this particular battle from not very 
far off. 

‘Dear Uncle Hutchinson,” said Miss 
Lee, with affectionate fervor, ‘‘do you 
think that your angel is most cruel and 
horrid because she is willing to go off in 
this way after her own selfish happiness 
and leave you all alone? But she won't 
do it, dear, if you would rather have her 
stay. Her only wish, you know, has 
been to make you comfortable and happy; 
and you have been so good and so kind to 
her that she is re: ady to sacrifice even her 
love for your sake. Yes, if you would 
rather keep her to yourself she will stay. 
Only if she does stay,” and there was a 
warning tone of deep meaning in Miss 
Lee’s well-modulated voice, ‘‘ her heart, 
of course, will be broken, and she will have 
to ask you to travel with her for two or 
three years into out-of-the-way parts of 
the world” (Mr. Port shuddered) “ until 
her poor broken heart gets well. Not 
that it ever will get quite well again, you 
know; but she will be brave, and try to 
pretend for your sake that it has. So it 
shall be just as you say, dear; only for 
Pennington’s sake, who loves me so much, 
Uncle Hutchinson, I hope that perhaps 
you may be willing to let me go.” 

And having conciuded this moving ad- 
dress, Miss Lee extended one of her well- 
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shaped hands to Mr. Pennington Brown— 
who grasped it warmly, for he was deeply 
moved by so edifying an exhibition of 
affectionate and dutiful unselfishness— 
and with the other applied her handker- 
chief delicately to her eyes. 

Mr. Port was not in the least moved by 
Dorothy’s professions of self-sacrifice; but 
he was most seriously alarmed by her 
threat—that opened before him a dismal 
vista of bilious misery—to cart him for 
several years about the world on the pre- 
text of a broken heart that required travel 
for its mending. He believed, to be sure, 
that in a stand-up fight he could conquer 
Dorothy; but he had his doubts as to 
how long she would stay conquered—and 
between constant fighting and constant 
travel there is not much choice; for Mr. 
Port knew from experience how. acute 
is that form of biliousness which results 
from rage. After all, self-preservation is 


of ton 
Newtessout - pedo» 


the first law of nature; and under th, 


stress thus put upon him, therefor 
not surprising that Mr. Port’s qualms 


conscience incident to his failure to , 
his duty to his neighbor vanished to {};, 


winds. 

Mr. Pennington Brown still hy 
othy’s hand in his own. ‘Wil! 
make this great sacrifice, Hutch, for 
old friend ?” he asked. 

Mr. Port hesitated a little, for hx 
good deal like a criminal who is s 
his crime upon an innocent man: 
then he answered, rather weakly 
tones and terms: ‘‘ Why, of course.” 

**Dear Uncle Hutchinson, ho 
you are!” exclaimed Miss Lee. 
you really think that you can spar 
angel, then ?” 


And both promptly and firmly Mr 
Port answered: ‘‘ Yes, I really think that 


I can.” 
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not the intention of this paper to 

fine itself to a bald statement of 

ogical facts of this vicinity ; such 

ent could be better found in the 

nt reports of our government sur 

Rather it is proposed to apply 

facts to a setting forth of some of 

ineiples and methods of geological 

research, and also to try to make this lit 

rea of the earth’s surface illustrate 

relation between geology and 

iman destiny; for, after all, geology is 

nteresting in proportion as it connects it- 

ith man, while man becomes in- 

ngly interesting in proportion as we 

associate him with the long geological 
preparation for his suecessful existence. 

When we inquire into the remoter 

ises Whereby a race, a nation, or even 

has reached a position of superiori- 

» are certain to come at last upon 

peculiar physical advantages, some 

combination of climate and soil 

th river plain or many-harbored penin- 

or perhaps inland sea, by means of 

1 nature has met man’s needs half- 

as it were, thenceforward enabling 
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him to surpass those less favored in kind. 
In short, history is what it is because phys- 
geography is what it is. 
\pplying this principle directly to our 
subject, let us inquire why Chicago has 


become a great city. Many attribute her 
growth and prosperity to her harbor and 
her proximity to the southern end of 
Lake Michigan as the head of navigation. 
True; but there are other and better har- 
bors along our coast than our river af- 
ds; while for sightliness any point be- 
Evanston and Milwaukee would 
e been preferable. It is also claimed 
this particular location was due to 
erection of a fort in 1803, thus form- 
ing a nucleus around which population 
naturally collected. But what determined 
the location of the fort? It was needed, 
the historian says, to protect white and 
Indian traders, who had long met on this 
far frontier to exchange their commodi- 
ies, and also because it was a point con- 
venient for the distribution of govern- 
ment supplies to the Indians. 
But how came this to be a convenient 
point for Indian supplies and commercial 
interchange? Because this strip of ground 
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and this only on which we live forms so 
low a divide between the eastward and 
westward flowing waters of the great cen- 
tral plain of our continent that easy com- 
munication could at all times be main- 
tained between the two. 

For more than a century previous to 
the erection of Fort Dearborn, indeed 
ever since the days of La Salle and Mar- 
quette, white men came by lake from 
Mackinac to meet at this point the Ind- 
ians of the great Northwest Territory; 
while these in turn could come all the 
way in canoes if they chose from the 
great river to the great lake with scarcely 
a portage to obstruct their transit. 

It was then the brave and adventurous 
Jesuit fathers who located Chicago, be- 
cause of its unique natural advantages for 
inland communication. So carefully did 
they explore this region, and so accurate- 
ly did they describe its topography, that 
but for the dates one might imagine him- 
self reading a recent argument in favor of 
the great ship-canal. 

This now takes us back to 16738, so far 
have we ascended the stream of time in 
our search for causes. We have reached 
the physiographical explanation usually 
deemed most distant by the historian. 
Chicago has become a great city because 
it rests upon a low water-shed. 

We have now to inquire what caused 
the low water-shed. 

Our native rock lies deeply buried un- 
der a mass of miscellaneous materials. 
Occasionally it rises to the surface, as at 
the quarries of Stony Island, Bridgeport, 
and a few other places. Here it can be 
studied. It is of limestone throughout, 
with occasional patches saturated by pe- 
troleum products. While these are not 
present in quantity sufficient to warrant 
the cost of extraction, they impart to the 
stone a mottled antique appearance, which 
enhances its value for building purposes. 
This is especially agreeable to the resi- 
dents of a city whose chief characteristic, 
whether a fault or a merit, lies in its 
youth or brand-newness. Much of this 
rock is arranged in horizontal layers, evi- 
dently deposited under water—sediment- 
ary; but this layer structure frequently 
disappears or merges into a crystalline 
formation that refuses to split or cleave 
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with any certainty of result. If used at 
all, it is simply crushed into irregular 
fragments for road-beds. 

Again, this hard crystalline formation 
is everywhere penetrated by a porous, 
honey-combed structure, consisting of very 
symmetrical five-sided cells. Yet these 
three varieties—the sedimentary, the crys- 
talline, and the pentagonal—are one in 
composition ; they glide so insensibly into 
each other as to suggest a common origin. 

Wecan explain how sedimentary rocks 
are deposited by what we see going on at 
the outlet of any running stream. We 
can also explain the crystalline formation 
by fusing processes that could be approx- 
imated in the laboratory. But we will 
not be able to explain the honey-combed 
cellular structure by any process, artificial 
or natural, in this part of the world. 
Florida or the Bahama Islands will fur- 
nish for this purpose the nearest point of 
observation. There among the coral reefs 
that form both foundation and border to 
these semi-tropical lands will we recog- 
nize the analogue of our five-sided cell- 
like limestone formations. There, among 
the living reefs, men have studied the 
habits of coral animals, have measured 
their rate of growth, and discovered the 
conditions necessary to their existence. 
Years of patient study not only there, but 
among the islands of the Caribbean Sea 
and those of the South Pacific, have fur- 
nished sufficient data whereby we can ap- 
ply the conditions of coral life to the in- 
terpretation of our conditions when our 
rocks were being formed. 

The coral demands, first of all, warm 
water: none exist in temperatures lower 
than 68° Fahr. These waters must also 
be salt and shallow: no corals can live 
below a hundred feet from the surface. 
As reefs often extend downward thou- 
sands of feet, their depth is explained by 
a slow sinkage of the sea-bottom, a sub- 
sidence that must bear a close relation in 
time to the upward growth of the reef- 
builders, else they would be destroyed. 
Another condition is great purity of wa- 
ter, hence they cannot live near the mouths 
of rivers, nor in the track of sediment- 
bearing ocean currents, nor in the vicinity 
of voleanie discharges. Let us make of 
these conditions the outlines of a picture 
to be filled in later. 

We have now found through observa- 
tion of similar building in tropical oceans 
that our rocks are composed of great coral 
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reefs, built partly in situ and partly }y 
the broken and comminuted piece. 
coral lodged among them by thx 

of the waves. 

We have next to find when, at 
stage of the world’s history, this ree 
ing was done. 

The keys that unlock the doors of tine 
to the geologist are fossils, and the com 
bination or guide to their successf.! \se js 
this: the simplest life forms came first— 
a great geological principle, involving the 
idea of a progressive development from 
lower to higher, from simpler to more 
complex. Without fossils and without 
this principle for their interpretation rock 
systems would fail to account ‘for the 
earth’s history. It becomes, then, of vital 
importance to acquaint ourselves with the 
nature of the fossils associated with our 
corals and embedded with them in our 
rocks. 

Our rocks fairly swarm with the pet- 
rified remains of animals and _ plants. 
They are all marine. They have no bey- 
ing duplicates, yet all can be classified 
under some of the existing orders of life, 
They have modern representatives, but as 
varieties, aS species, as genera, witli per- 
haps one exception, they are extinct. 

For us at present the most significant 
fact respecting them is this: among all 
their abundance and variety, not one fos- 
sil form belongs to the class of verte- 
brates. No animals with backbones are 
represented here. This fact alone places 
our rocks in the Silurian age of the 
world’s natural history—that period of 
earliest life forms of which the 
yield any certain record. It is also called 
the age of mollusks, because this type of 
animals then attained a superiority in 
size, numbers, and variety which made 
them the rulers of the ancient seas. 
class, known as orthoceratites, whose re- 
mains are very abundant in our lime 
stones, were ten and even twenty feet in 
length. They lived in straight shells, 
separated into compartments, only the 
front one of which the creature occupied, 
withdrawing bimself from each cliamber 
in turn as he secreted a new one in front 
From this chamber protruded enormous 
arms or tentacles for feeling and grasp- 
ing; he possessed a sharp beak for tear- 
ing, and lidless eyes, with which to sweep 
the surrounding waters for prey. A mod 
ern representative of this terrible mollusk 
is the chambered or pearly nautilus. 
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e a mollusecan type of animal gave 
to the age, there existed a higher 
organization, known as the trilo- 
This animal, abundant in some Si- 
formations, is not so here. The 
tor always counts the trilobite to be 
find. It was a highly specialized 
its nervous system was complex 
icate, its movements active. Al- 
| breathing by gills, it was an in- 
, structure—a water breather. It is 
racteristic animal of the Cambrian 
lurian ages, passing away with the 
iiferous. Among living animals its 
est relative is the king-crab. 

Another form, whose remains, next to 

ose of the corals, make up the mass of 

limestones, is the crinoid, a creature 

n spoken of as a sea-lily. These cri- 
noids attach themselves, as though rooted, 
to shallow sea-bottoms; thence they send 
ip long stems ending in cup-shaped bud 
like bodies, whose slowly moving arms 
are highly suggestive in their arrange- 
mnt and coloring of the petals of a 
flower. This deceptive appearance is 

creased by the transparent gelatinous 
structure of the animal enclosing the stony 
skeleton Both the softer and harder 
parts of the animal resemble so closely 
some forms of vegetable life that the old- 
er zoologists were greatly puzzled over 
their classification. The question was 

in what family to place them, but in 
kingdom. This issue was not con- 
fined to erinoids alone, but included oth- 
er marine forms, especially the corals. 
In despair of agreement, they finally com- 
promised by calling them zoophytes—ani- 
mal plants. The skeletons of crinoids 
are composed of successive rings of limy 
material. One hundred and forty thou- 
sand rings have been counted on the stem 
of a single animal. These characteristic 
rings form of themselves a large constitu- 
ent part of the substance of our rocks. 

It would be tedious to spend further 
time in deseribing these fossilized life 
forms. Details are for the laboratory and 
class-room. Suffice it to say that the en- 
tire mass of limestone rocks in our vicini- 
ty is composed almost exclusively of the 
shells and skeletons of animals. They are 
technically known as the Niagara section 
of the Silurian formations. These rocks 
descend to a vertical depth of three hun- 
dred feet and more, the materials of ev- 
ery cubic inch of which were collected 
from the sea-water and manufactured by 


living processes. Limestone of similar 
origin forms not only the principal rock 
of the entire Mississippi Valley, but it is 
the most abundant surface rock in the 
world. 

Limestone has been compared to coal. 
As coal represents so much carbon with 
drawn by plants from the air, so lime 
stone represents so much carbon with 
drawn by animals from the water. 

We are now ready, through data fur- 
nished by our rocks, to picture to ourselves 
Chicago in the Silurian age. In Silurian 
times Chicago lay at the bottom of a salt, 
warm, and shallow sea. To the north 
lay a land area of unknown extent, the 
oldest of our continent, if not in the 
world. We will call it Laurentia. To 
the east, bordering what is now our At- 
lantic coast, lay another strip of land we 
will call Appalachia; to the west, border- 
ing the Pacific, lay still another we will 
name California. These lands furnish 
thus early by their position and arrange 
ment the first rough sketch of North 
America. It is more than probable that 
along their shores stretched the primor- 
dial beaches, whereon the lowest, sim 
plest, earliest forms of life appeared. 
But the lands themselves were without 
life. Rain and streams cut down their 
bald rocky surfaces, ocean waves ate into 
their coast lines, the air above convey- 
ed clouds and transmitted sunlight; yet 
aside from these there was no sign of 
movement. But these lands were distant; 
they do not concern us most. Let us fix 
our thoughts on this particular spot. 

The point is indicated by long white 
lines of surf, thrown into spray as it en- 
counters the submerged reefs. There 
were teeming populations then as now, 
but they moved in water and not in air. 
There was consciousness, there was great 
activity, there must have been enjoy- 
ment, since without it life cannot be keen- 
ly active. There must have been also 
pain, for life was over-abundant. There 
was a struggle to elude, a struggle to cap- 
ture. There were eyes for seeing, teeth 
for tearing, claws for grasping, tentacles 
for feeling, stinging, or paralyzing. 

There was color, from the iridescent 
pearly lining of sea-shells to the gorgeous 
banks of coral flower beds. There were 
waving meadows of sea-plants, fairy 
groves of sponges, amid which each lived 
according to his kind. But in this ex- 
uberant existence there was no voice; all 
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animate nature was mute. There was no 
sound save from the dashing surf; ears, 
such as they were, gave heed to vibrations 
only. Yet these were the possessors of 
the earth. For them at that time ‘all 
things were made that were made.” Nor 
is this all. They possessed a form of life 
as unique as were their physical condi- 
tions. The world and its inhabitants 
were suited to each other. 

Can we form any estimate, however 
rough, of the length of time these latter- 
day Silurians owned and ruled this part 
of the world? Our coralline limestone 
rocks are here about 300 feet in depth. 
We must remember they have been com- 
pacted through heat and pressure into less 
than half their former depths. There is 
evidence also of their being worn down 
more than a hundred feet at least by suc- 
ceeding denuding forces. As they were 
built by corals mainly, it is proper to ask 
how fast coral reefs grow upward nowa- 
days. Careful investigations in different 
parts of the world yield varied results. 
Professor Agassiz from his studies in 
Florida clearly established the fact that 
the living species of corals have been at 
work on that coast for more than 70,000 
years. 
States Corps of Engineers, stationed many 
years at Key West, expressed the opinion 
that the existing species of corals have 
been at work on the Florida coast not less 
than 5,400,000 years. This estimate, enor- 
mous as it may seem, is predicated upon 
well-demonstrated facts, derived from ob- 
servations and measurements made upon 
the spot. (Worthen.) Professor Dana,a 
most cautious geologist, says, ‘‘Coral reef 
limestones are of slow formation, the rate 
of increase in thickness, where all is most 
favorable, not exceeding perhaps one- 
sixteenth of an inch a year, or five feet 
in a thousand years.” Mr. Huxley is dis- 
posed to endorse Dana. According to 
this estimate our Niagara limestone was 
at least 200,000 years in building. When 
we remember that the Niagara period is 
only one of many divisions of the Silu- 
rian age, that elsewhere Silurian rocks 
are known to be many thousand feet in 
depth, we must conclude that for the 
entire period all our time estimates are 
relative only, the absolute time being in- 
conceivable. 

So ends our picture of Chicago in the 
molluscan age, as we have been able to 
restore it from the hieroglyphics engraven 


Captain E. B. Hunt, of the United, 
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in our rocks. Of the long geoloo 
riods following, few traces are here 
corded. 

The conclusion, then, is that before +), 
close of this age Chicago and vicinity wey 
elevated above sea-level, and remajy, 
there until a comparatively recent periog 
During this infinitely long interval oy, 
land, washed by rain and rivers, becan 
the source of sediments accumulating 4 
the south of us. As Laurentia had fy, 
nished the materials in which to entom) 
our fossils, so Siluria furnished in tury 
the sediments in which to record a |atey 
and in some respects a higher fauna and 
flora. Progressively southward the cop 
tinent grew. Progressively from « ling 
the earth shrank, folding and wrinkling 
her level surfaces. Slowly Appalachia 
lifted into the upper air her masses of 
stratified rocks thousands of feet in dent) 
Then the western Cordilleras, youngest of 
our mountain systems, followed. Wit) 
these physical changes came correspond 
ing changes in the life forms. Mollu@ks 
gave place as leaders to fishes. They. 
in turn, to reptiles. Then interest in the 
dramatic procession is diverted for a time 
by the abundance of plant life. An enor 
mous vegetation, luxuriating in mars) 
soilsanda warm, moist atmosphere, stretc|i 
es from polar to equatorial regions, a band 
of tropical growth. This life also was en 
tombed in the rocks, furnishing now in 
our coal fields the basis of existing civili 
zation. At last mammals emerged from 
their lowly and obscure beginnings. 


They 
moved as now along many diverging 


roads, While we recognize no familiar 
forms, they abound in prophecies of the 
present. But of all these rock and life 
systems elsewhere so abundantly record 
ed, Chicago seems to be oblivious. 

We have not, however, exhausted all 
the sources of investigation touching our 
past history. So far nothing has been 
said of the soil overlying the native rock 
of our vicinity. It is of great depth, vary 
ing from ten to eighty, to two hundred, 
feet. It is composed of a miscellaneous 
mass of clay, sand, and gravel, with bow! 
ders of all sizes scattered indiscriminately 
through the whole. Now since wost 
soils are made by the disintegration of 
the surface rock, we should expect ours 
to be chiefly composed of limestone, more 
or less pulverized. We should expect tle 
bowlders and larger masses to differ in 
hardness only from the rest, thus resist- 
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ng for longer time the crumbling effects 
r moist atmosphere. But our soil is 
takably foreign. Its pebbles are 
made of agates, flints, jasper, quartz; they 
have no relation to limestone. These 
lays were never limestone before the 
These bowlders, large and 
are hard and crystalline, refusing 
be shaped by tools— unutilizable -— 
vyhereas our native rock is easily cut, 
aves readily into uniform layers, and 
comes a useful and inexpensive 
building material. Evidently our soil 
has been transported. But from where? 
By what agencies could such vast amounts 
have been removed ? 

It needs no expert to tell us that rivers 
are the great soil carriers, and deltas their 
creat dumping-grounds. We know that 

Ecyptis the gift of the Nile”; Holland 
and Belgium, of the Rhine; Louisiana, of 
the Mississippi. Is the soil of Cook Coun- 
ty also the gift of some river? The an- 
swer is not far to seek, for water has a 
wgndrous sorting power that reveals at 
Drop a handful of sand 
and gravel into still water, what results ? 
The coarsest, being heaviest, reaches bot- 

m first; the next lighter following; 

e only the finest silt covers the whole. 
Drop another, and now the coarsest falls 
upon the finest of the previous deposit; 
the rest arranges itself as before. These 
alternations of coarse and fine form true 
stratification. Had our soil been depos- 
ited on the margin of a lake by the action 
of a river, it would present more or less 

‘this assorted appearance. As it shows 
no such regularity, we must look further 
for its explanation. 

We know that rivers, long before reach- 
ing their outlets, deposit vast amounts of 
eroded materials upon their own margins 
and channels. We know that such allu- 
vial accumulations have made rich the 
river bottoms of all continents, and for 
this reason they became the sites of man’s 
earliest civilizations. Let us drop our 
handful of mixed material into swiftly 
running water, what results? Again 
the coarsest, because the heaviest, will be 
carried the shortest distance; the next 
lighter, further on; while the finest silt 
will be carried farthest away. Soa river 
rising in highlands will, through its supe- 
rior velocity, do there its most devasta- 
tng work. There, too, for the same rea- 
son, will it transport in its mad progress 
the largest fragments of its own wreck- 
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age. Arriving at lower levels, each check 
to its flow will cause corresponding de- 
posit of material, the heaviest fragments 
being the first burdens to be dropped, 
while down the stream, in the order of 
their respective weights, will gravity dis- 
tribute with an unerring precision the 
freight of sediments, until in the lower 
course no gravel, or even sand, may be 
found. Little save the finest silt builds 
a delta. In other words, running water 
distributes horizontally that which quiet 
water distributes vertically. In both 
vases the order of distribution is the same. 

But our mixed soil, save on the lake 
margins past and present, yields no evi- 
dence of an orderly deposit either in time 
or space. Pushing investigation further, 
it is noticed that many of these foreign 
stones of our soil possess smoothly pol- 
ished surfaces, with innumerable small 
striations and scratches engraved upon 
them. These markings are usually par- 
allel and firm, as though there were no 
variation in the pressure of the hand that 
made this etching. Moreover, our bed- 
rock, when laid bare, is observed to pos- 
sess similar markings upon a _ surface 
sometimes as smoothly polished as though 
sandpaper and pumice had completed the 
process. The surface besides is not level, 
but undulating, rolling, giving the effect 
of stony billows with furrows of irregu- 
lar depth and width between. These, 
like the finer markings, trend in one gen- 
eral direction. In our locality they run 
from northeast to southwest. Nor are 
these phenomena confined to our partic- 
ular region, but they range over New 
England and the Middle States, running 
as far south as the fortieth parallel, where 
they end in an irregular terminal line, 
extending from the Atlantic west of the 
Mississippi. Everywhere north of this 
line the native country rock lies deeply 
buried under this burden of foreign mate- 
rials, some of which is crystalline, some 
granite-like in structure and composition, 
all metamorphic and unstratified. Trav- 
elling north, we shall not find the coun- 
terpart of these bowlders as native rock 
until we reach the old Laurentian Ca- 
nadian formation, many hundred miles 
away. Lake Superior is contained in 
them. The city of Duluth is perched high 
upon their bare and rugged cliffs, while 
from the southern shore of that lake long 
spurs trend southward and westward into 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. We shall 
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meet them at the Dalles of the St. Croix, 
and again, for the last time, as I remem 
ber them, forming the picturesque shores 
of Devil’s Lake. 

One more link in the chain of evidence 
revealing their origin must be furnished. 
These transported foreign stones are 
mainly without fossils. So is it also with 
the Canadian formations of which they 
seem to be a part. They may antedate 
the time when life existed on the earth, 
as they certainly indicate by their loca- 
tion the oldest portion of our continent. 

I need not dwell longer on the myste- 
rious origin of the drift, for that is the 
name given this unsorted mixture of sand, 
gravel, and bowlder clay. Almost every 
intelligent man or woman now knows it 
was brought here by the action of glaciers 
and icebergs during the great North 
American ice age. And while no fact 
in geological history is now more firmly 
established and more generally under- 
stood, yet it is worth while to note how 
short the time since it was regarded as 
“but a brilliant hypothesis, or the vaga- 
ries of a wild but harmless theorist” at 
the worst. In 1846 Louis Agassiz, then a 
young and unknown man, advanced, as 
an explanation of the drift, the theory of 
an ice sheet covering the entire northern 
part of Europe and America to the depth 
of many thousands of feet. This conclu- 
sion was based upon studies of glaciers in 
Switzerland. 

Observing the unsorted mixed deposits 
of these torpid icy rivers; observing also 
the characteristic parallel striations, scor- 
ings, and polishing of the rocky surfaces 
both below and throughout the enormous 
masses of enveloping ice; observing the 
furrows made by these giant ploughshares 
in the country rock; above all, noting the 
great erratic bowlders stranded high upon 
hill and mountain sides, like great beasts 
come out to sun themselves — Agassiz 
and Forbes observing these things (in the 
living phenomena), declared the track of 
a glacier as constant and unmistakable as 
the track of a wolf or a horse. And 
since these tracks are found abundantly 
over large areas, reasonable minds at least 
are forced to admit the fact, however un- 
explainable the cause. This ‘‘ sweeping 
generalization,” so sceptically received at 
first, has through scores of subsequent in- 
vestigators been verified. Agassiz’s con- 
clusion has ‘‘ passed from the realm of 
hypothesis to the realm of fact.” The ice 
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age has added another period to t},, 
iads of centuries behind us. 

3ut the glacial period brought 
changes to our local physiogra; 
realize them more fully, let us | 
ourselves successively some of t! 
prominent events. Previous to the, 
of climate, this particular interse: 
latitude and longitude was proba! 
ated near a pre-glacial river of Ww 
length and width. This river 
the long valley now occupied by 
Michigan, and was probably trib 
an inland system of drainage, alti 
this fact is not perfectly established 

To us the surprising fact is the com) 
atively recent origin of our Great Lakes 
There is reason to believe that th: 
sent basins up to the ice period were sin 
ply broad and shallow valleys of erosi: 
whose gentle slopes would if uncover 
resemble ordinary prairie-land, with 
meandering river occupying their lowest 
depressions. (Claypole.) Whether a ve 
getation covered these ancient slopes wi 
cannot say, since glaciation has removed 
all its traces. From the abundant coal! 
beds south of us, we may infer that here 
also plants were storing the sun’s energy 
for future ages to liberate. We do know 
that the on-coming ice sheet enveloped 
not only every surface object in its path 
to a depth of hundreds of feet, but 
carried them forward in its slow, resist 
less grasp toward the terminal moraines 
near the southern partof our State. Hills 
and mountains were no obstruction to its 
course, either it rode over them 
shod, rounding their ridges into domes, 01 
it picked them up piecemeal and carried 
them along. Valleys were choked 
its débris, and the pre-glacial system of 
drainage rearranged or obliterated. Yet 
all this advancement was probably so 
slowly made, as men count time, tliat a 
yearly observer of this region would hav 
noted few changes; scarcely would the 
centuries have brought consecutively 
prominent or conspicuous contrasts 11 ice 
scenery. 

Greenland is now covered with an ice 
sheet from eight to ten thousand feet in 
depth. 


eranite 


As that inaccessible region is to 
day, so was this part of the earth: then 
To the arctic man the Greenland ic 
seems fixed and unchangeable, yet Wé 
know it is constantly moving forward, 
thrusting vast icebergs into the surround 
ing ocean. Could we see the 
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beneath this ever-moving mass, we 
(ind it furrowed,scarred,and polish- 
this mightiest of levelling agencies. 

would look as our own surface rock 
does to-day wherever any considerable 
area is exposed. If one questions the ad- 
equacy of glaciers alone to transport vast 
quantities of material, he has but to be- 
come acquainted with their action at pre- 
sent in polar and mountainous regions to 
allay his doubts. He will find it no ** ge- 
ologist’s dream” that an ice sheet whose 
depth from the evidence on mountain and 
jill sides must have been not less than 
from six hundred to one thousand feet 
was capable of transporting the foreign 
deposits we know as drift. The moun- 
tains of New England show glaciation 
to their summits, except perhaps Mount 
Washington, whose top alone held itself 
ethe crystalline pall. In our own lo- 
ealitv, while there are no existing moun- 
tains to register the height of glaciation, we 
have evidence equally reliable in the sites 
of ancient hills or mountains now com- 
pletely levelled by erosion and covered by 
accumulations of drift. The rocks of our 
quarries reveal by their tilted and distort- 
ed condition an ancient upheaval, proba- 
bly hundreds of feet in height. They are 
ved to be the remnant of a mountain 
extending from Lake Superior 
southward to this point, thence eastward 
through northern Indiana. This ancient 
range is known ac the Wabash Arch. As 
its elevation occurred about the close of 
the Silurian age, it was possibly the means 
of raising our region above old sea-levels. 
8.8. Gorby, Fifteenth Geological Re- 
portof Indiana.) Can we get any idea of 
how long a time Chicago was buried un- 
der this burden of congelation? On this 
subject Professor Claypole says: ‘‘ Al- 
lowing what would be a rapid rate of ad- 
vance, we cannot assign to the ice sheet a 
movement of more than a quarter of a 
mileina year. At this rate the Canadian 
bowlders which exist in great numbers 
along the terminal moraine must have re- 
quired at least sixteen hundred years to 
travel from their northern home in the 
Laurentine mountains to the south of 
Ohio.” As the terminal moraine in IIli- 
nois extends still further south, this esti- 
mate of time cannot be exaggerated, at 
least for us. 

How long a time ‘‘elapsed between the 
cessation of the advance and the com- 
mencement of the retreat” of the glacier 
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can be estimated only from the ‘“ huge 
mounds or hills of drift which mark its 
southern line,” quoting again the same 
author. ‘‘From combined testimony we 
are almost compelled to believe that the 
meridian of the glacial day existed for 
centuries, perhaps thousands of years.” 
But these time estimates, extraordinary 
as they seem, shrink to small dimensions 
compared with the exceeding slowness of 
recession of the ice sheet. Some hint of 
this may be obtained from the location of 
ancient terraces far above present levels, 
when the melting resulted in lakes of 
great size, on whose margins rivers 
dropped their assorted deposits. These 
deposits formed successive terraces of 
great extent, indicating long periods of 
time at which the lakes remained at these 
levels. 

It is with this lake and flood period 
that we as Chicagoans have a very per- 
sonal interest, this time of ‘‘ combat be- 
tween sun and frost,’ due to the slow 
amelioration of climate. From the front 
of a glacier there runs always a milky 
white river, noisy and tumultuous in 
summer, frozen and silent in winter. So 
from the great ice front stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Rockies there leaped 
and flowed countless streams. So long 
as the ice margin lay on the southern 
side of slopes the water found easy access 
to the sea. But after it crossed the di- 
vides between northern and southern 
bound waters, these turbid milky streams 
collected in numerous lakes between the 
ice front and the water-sheds. These 
lakes, separated at first, filled the valleys, 
then overflowing their brims, or bursting 
their self-made ice dams, they coalesced 
with more or less of violence as their alti- 
tude or volume of waters varied. The 
basins now occupied by lakes Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario were thus united in a 
single lake, extending from the State 
of Michigan to the Highlands of New 
York. This enormous sheet of inland wa- 
ter, blocked by the ice to the north and 
east, found an outlet for an unknown 
length of time at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
whence, through the Ohio, it reached the 
Mississippi. Im a similar manner the 
valley now occupied by Lake Michigan 
was flooded. Mackinac, its present out- 
let in latitude 46°, must have been’ ice- 
locked long after this end of the basin 
was uncovered. Glaciers must have fill- 
ed the entire depression of our lake and 
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greatly deepened and extended its area. 
As these retreated, the waters therefrom 
must have collected in this end of the ba- 
sin, blocked by the elevation south of us, 
not yet entirely removed. Slowly the 
waters deepened and spread, reaching at 
last a height of forty feet above the pre- 
sent level. Chicago is again submerged, 
while miniature icebergs detached from 
the northern glacier cliffs float on the 
suriace above, dropping their enclosed 
rocky materials as they slowly melt in 
the chilly waters. At last these pent-up 
waters find an outlet into the valley of a 
free glacial stream, now known as the 
Des Plaines River. This outlet is well 
defined at a point called the Summit, 
about ten miles southwest of Chicago. 
Another outlet at a later stage of lower 
level is also defined at the meeting of the 
Calumet and Des Plaines rivers, at a 
point called the Sag, about four miles 
from Lemont and Athens (well-known 
quarries), and about seven miles south- 
west of the Summit. These two outlets 
form the point of a triangle whose base, 
thirty-seven miles in length, gives the 
width of the bay out of which the glacial 
waters escaped, a line extending from 
Winetka to the southern end of the lake. 
This bay covered twelve townships of 


Cook County, including many suburban 
towns, in particular those east of a line 
prolonged south from Winetka, through 


Norwood 
Willow 


Grosse Point, Niles Centre, 
Park, Oak Park, Riverside, 
Springs, to Lemont. 

Out of these openings at the Summit 
and the Sag the waters poured, we can 
believe, with great velocity. Their erosive 
power, correspondingly great, was intensi- 
fied by ice and the frozen rocky materials 
derived from the glacier. At Athens the 
‘* evidences of a powerful stream are nu- 
merous in the shape of water- worn sur- 
faces, pot holes,” etc. (Bannister, Geology 
of Illinois.) Thus the water-shed between 
Lake Michigan and the valleys of the Des 
Plaines and Illinois rivers was cut deeper 
and deeper, wearing finally a passage two 
hundred feet lower than found elsewhere 
on the rim of the lake. And so, in that 
far-off time, was made the most impor- 
tant physical preparation that deter- 
mined the location of Chicago of the 
nineteenth century. 

But we are not quite through the records 
as revealed by our soil. Judging from 
the terrace deposits before mentioned, the 
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lake must have made long stands at ya 
rious levels above the present. During 
all which time its waters drained j),{o ;),, 
Mississippi River. As the glacie: 
deserted these lands an arctic veo, 
covered their baldness. This vege; 
driven southward by the advancino 
had gradually replaced the destro, 
exiled tropical forms of the precedi 
riod. The ground, rich with the 
deposits of the drift, supported a 
which soon acquired a hardy luxm 
Pines, firs, cedars, and arbor-vite border 
ed the lake shores with a dark forest. Be 
neath this shelter northern plants a: 
imals found a congenial home. 

As in Alaska to-day we see the glacier 
and an Alpine flora side by side, so then 
the retreating land ice and flowering 
mosses overlapped each other. Occasion 
ally we find a little remnant of this are- 
tic flora lingering under a combination of 
favorable conditions even to the present 

Such a little survival may be found at 
Miller’s Station, on the Baltimore a: 
Ohio Railroad, where clusters of hardy 
Northern pines overshadow a cool marshy 
ground, on which grows the rare littl 
trailing vine Linnea borealis—the one 
flower of all the flora he knew so wel 
that Linnzus wished named after him 
self, not only for its delicate beauty and 
fragrance, but because it was a plant of 
the cold and the North, his native Jand 
The trailing arbutus is another and a more 
conspicuous relic of this frigid interval 

But of greater interest to us is the fact 
that man, as a fisher and hunter, was pre 
sent in this vicinity before the close of 
the glacial epoch. So persistently do his 
remains accompany the deposits of termi 
nal moraines that he is known as the man 
of the drift, otherwise the man of the 
stone age. Human skulls have been un 
earthed on the banks of the Des Plaines 
River of types lower than any existing 
races, not excepting the lowest Austra 
lian. Foster, in his Prehistoric Races of 
the United States, says of one of these 
‘*It is undoubtedly the most remarka 
ble skull hitherto observed, affording the 
nearest approximation to the skulls of tl 
anthropoid apes. It is difficult to bring 
it within the reasonable bounds of conject 
ure as to our ideas of what a human cra 
nium in its widest deviation from « sup 
posed type ought to be.” Unfortunately 
these remains were destroyed in the fire 
of 1871. 


the 
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SOME GEOLOGY OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY. 


‘hese palewolithic men must have exist- 
urge numbers, as their stone imple 
iow. Their distribution seems to 
en determined by the length of 
front, close to which they lived. 
nust have been terrified witnesses 
veeping floods that characterized 
Floods on a smaller scale, but 
ir reasons, have occurred in mod- 
es in Switzerland, where, through 
ce of ice dams, upper lakes have 
heiz torrents of destruction upon 
valleys below. Remembering that the 
e cap covered northern Europe as well 
as America, that drift men dwelt along 
orders there as here, we realize that 
nust have been equally destructive 
continents. Being probably help- 
less to forecast their coming, whole popu- 
s may have been swept away. A 
ter suggests that ‘‘in these catastro 
es it is easy to see the far-off basis of a 
tional universal deluge, a belief in 
3 said to be held in some form by 
vage nations, especially those of 

th temperate zones.” 
nore important episode in our past 

is yet to be described 
\t length the ice front retired beyond 
Strait of Mackinac. Previous to this 
mpound lake to the eastward, cov- 


in area of forty thousand miles, 
maintained for ages a level two hun 


feet above Lake Michigan, and seven 

d feet above the Atlantic. As the 

ply of water lessened, this body dimin 
1 in Lakes Huron, Erie, and 
tario beeame differentiated. 


81ze. 
Niagara 
to cut its famous gorge between 
ist two named. Whether the whole 
m of inland waters will flow to the 
or the Gulf will depend upon 
relative length of time between the 
iation of Niagara channel and the 
ng of Mackinac glaciers. It was a 
ind-neck race between erosion and 
poration. The water-shed west of us 

ts lowest point is but ten feet above 

ce Michigan. The Niagara outlet near 
falo is but twelve feet lower than this. 
the country near Buffalo been a few 
higher, or the water-shed at the sum 
vest of us a few feet lower, the entire 
drainage would have gone over this 
gion to the Mississippi. Niagara would 
lever have been, neither would the mod- 
ern St. Lawrence with its Thousand Isles. 
Buffalo and Chicago would have ex- 
changed places in commercial functions. 


intic 


The whole development of this continent 
would have been changed. Upon such 
small geological differences do sometimes 
such great results depend. But the Mack 
inac glaciers lingered obstinately, Niag- 
ara took permanent advantage of the de 
lay, and when the lakes became confluent, 
their waters sought the Atlantic. 

With the establishment of an eaitern 
drainage Chicago again emerged from the 
receding waters as a low flat, maintain- 
ing a precarious amphibious existence 
between the land and water. 

A new factor now enters 
lution. An line to 
northeast became the cause of sand 
posits at the foot of the lake, whose pocket 
shape favored its lodgement. The sand 
collected in bars running parallel to our 
lines. 


into its evo 
the 


de 


oblique shore 


shore Rising above the surface, 
another agent took part in the land con- 
struction. The winds picked up the finer 
materials, and lodged them, as water does, 
in the order of their respective weights. 
Thus the sand formed that 
figure so prominently in our Calumet re 
Sand hills of extent, hun- 
dreds of feet in height, covered with for 
est trees of centuries in growth, testify to 
the amount of work and length of time 
required to build our present lake front 
age. 

Between the low sand bars, which in 
turn became sand dunes, there lay long 
narrow strips of water more or less sepa- 
rated from the restless lake. In these 
sheltered, quiet lagoons another agent 
took up the work. A water vegetation, 
consisting of mosses, sedges, and rushes, 
came into luxurious growth, converting 
by their own accumulations the strips of 
water into swamps. These, through fur- 
ther tilling in, became slowly drained and 
covered by coarse prairie grasses, as we 
now know them. 

We have advanced with ridiculous 
speed in our description of Chicago since 
the glacial epoch. It remains to correct 
our time estimates since then by a few re- 
flections. We left our county emerging 
from the lake and covered by an arctic 
vegetation. The moose, the reindeer, and 
the mammoth were~disputing for suprem- 
acy with ancient man. Their bones were 
laid away together amid the drift. With 
the retreat of the glaciers went not only 
these Alpine plants and animals, but pa- 
lwolithic man as well. Habits too deeply 
organized for eradication held them alike 


dunes were 


rreat 


gion. gi 
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in bonds far stronger than the ice itself. 
To this day his descendants, the Esqui- 
maux, still prefer to hunt and fish along 
the borders of that zero line above which 
the moisture never melts. 

To the ice age we owe the countless 
beautiful lakes stretching from Maine to 
Minnesota. To the drift we owe that re- 
markable variety and fertility of soil 
which is the real source of the marvellous 
prosperity and rapid development of our 
Northern and Middle States. 

istimates of time since its close vary 
widely. Allowing for all possible mis- 
takes, we are safe in considering it proven 
that no less a period than forty or fifty 
thousand years has elapsed since the re- 
treat of the ice sheet from temperate lat- 
itudes. The ice age forms the nearest 
fixed date from which all modern geolo- 
gy reckons. To us it answers for ‘In 
the beginning.” 

My task is ended, though far from com- 
pleted. In the desire to make prominent 


the more striking features of ou, 
much has been omitted, much 
awaits further investigation. 
Matthew Arnold in one of his latest o 
says lamenied the absence in the Unite 
States of ancient monuments of man’s j, 
dustry and devotion. He noted the yy, 
garity of our names at railway stations as 
he crossed the continent, that even 
these such was our poverty we wey 
obliged to use duplicates. He probably 
had in mind the long line of Celtic names 
trailing across Europe as memorials 
stations in the progress of our Aryan an 
cestors. In short, he complained we }jad 
no historic past to inspire us to reverence 
and kindle the imagination, nothing to 
throw a mysterious haze over the crude 
strong realism of the present. That { 
lack of this we are not ‘‘ interesting.” 
There may be truth in this, but Mr. Ap 
nold offered us no remedy. There is one, 
however, close at hand. Our land has 


Dast 


more 


f 
0 


had a history, if our civil polity has not 


THE UNDER LIFE. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
LEAR were the waters of the Guif 
As some great jewel’s lucent play, 
Clear as the tides of lustrous air 
That wash about the breaking day. 


And leaning o’er the boat she saw, 
Where the dull green sea-apron grows, 

Paved work of sunbeams, netted flames 
Of liquid blue, of tender rose. 


The purple mussel there she saw, 
And saw the coral-tree uplift 

Stems of white blossom-stars across 
The shells of many a rainbowed drift. 


She saw the sea-anemones 
Parting their petals in each cleft, 
And on the spangled floor the wreck 
The pearly nautilus had left. 


And fairy fountains in the sea, 

She saw the live sponge playing there, 
And passing, sighed for very joy 

Of life and beauty everywhere. 


Long since into those pleasant depths 
Swam lightly forth the new-born sponge, 
Glad of his life far underneath 
The long wave’s melancholy plunge. 


The suckling of the generous flood, 
Freely he went, till when the ledge 
Splintered and shelved he made him fast 
Where many currents swept the edge. 


Their heavy folds his kindred swayed 
Dreamily round his dwelling-place, 

Lifted their golden cups, and wove 
Their fragile fans of rosy lace. 
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And drawing in and out the streams 
Of the life-laden sea, he fed, 

His silken fibres spun, and all 
His tissues filled and overspread. 


Doubtless he felt fate’s perfect flower 
Bloomed there in his dim growth and dense: 
No phantom came to give him dream 
Of more through any unborn sense. 


Yet, in the gloom of chasing clouds, 
Through all his labyrinthine ways, 

He yearned toward light, unsunned by gleam 
Of larger life, of wider ways. 


What wider ways for him, indeed, 
Till «#ons swept his type along? 
Blind, blind to larger life, and deaf 
To whisper of an ordered song 


His powers, the shadow of his needs, 
Answered no touch of outer storms, 

No sound of slipping keels above, 
No light of over-leaning forms. 


And nothing sketched on his dark wont 
Hint of the rhythmic rower's grace, 

Hint of the child that o’er him shed 
The lovely shining of her face,— 


She, fairer than the dawn in bloom, 
The blue of heaven within her eye, 

Her hair like sunshine, and delight 
Of conscious being in her sigh. 


The ripple swelled, light fell the oar, 
Her hand trailed where the bubbles swim; 
She passed—the dull sponge never knew 
That such a being smiled on him! 


LIZZIE BRUBAKER. 


BY LINA REDWOOD FAIRFAX. 


| FIRST heard of ber at the mothers’ 


After my duties were over 
for that day, while we were waiting for 
the closing exercises to begin, I took oc- 
casion to say to my class that I would 
ve very glad if they would speak to such 
of their acquaintance as needed help or 
instruction, and invite them in my name 
to come. One of the women then men- 
da young woman whom she knew 

htl A seamstress when she could 

get work, and very poor, my informant 
thought. She was very sure, however, 
that this person would like to come, for 
lhe had heard her say she wished she was 
good scholar.” She wanted to learn 

»w to read good ‘‘ mor’n anythink else.” 
Very well. you tell her about the 
rules here, and if you bring her next 
Wednesday I'll be glad to have her in my 


Class 


meeting. 


Yes, ma’am, I will. Oh, I forgot,” 


she added, as a sudden thought seemed to 
occur to her. ‘‘ She can’t come neither; 
her childern is too young to leave by their 
selves.” 

‘* Give me the address, and, by-the-way, 
the name too. 
morrow.” 

‘* Brubaker’s the name.” 

‘* Mrs. Brubaker ?” 

‘*T spose so. 


I'll go and see about it to- 


I guess she’s a widder 
though, fur L’ain’t seen no man about.” 

The next day I started on my errand. 
The ‘‘ street” was a narrow alley in a 
squalid, thickly settled part of the city. 
I found the number for which I was look- 
ing roughly painted in red-brown on a 
high wooden gate, which was bolted on the 
inside. I tapped repeatedly, and was final- 
ly admitted by a broad-faced German wo 
man, who nodded and grinned several 
times in response to my greeting, 

‘* Does Mrs. Brubaker live here ?” 
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‘Yes. Coom in. In dare you vill 
fi-ene Meesses Brubaker.” 

She stretched the gate wide open, dis- 
closing a low frame house—too low to be 
visible from the street, for it was thirty 
or forty feet distant—a dreary sloping 
paved yard with a plat in the centre in- 
tervening between it and the gate. I sup- 
pose this centre-piece was originally in- 
tended for a grass-plat. Just now it was 
innocent of a blade of green; its uneven 
surface was hard as stone, and perfectly 
empty, save for a pile of rough wooden 
blocks built into some design, and evi- 
dently a child’s abandoned playthings. 
I walked to the door and knocked, but by 
this time I was overtaken by the portress, 
who laughed heartily at this to her un- 
necessary piece of etiquette, opened the 
door, and invited me in. There was no 
one within but ourselves, the inner door 
was ajar, and I could hear some one sing- 
ing beyond. 

‘*She’s vashun,” said my conductress. 
**Vait awhile she'll sooun get done. I 
von’t tell her you’ve coom, for she’s usun 
my tubs, and I vant um myself present- 
ly. She'll sooun get done,” she repeat- 
ed, as she vanished up the staircase and 
left me alone. 

There was not much to see—a bare 
room with an old table in the middle of 
the floor, and half a dozen hard wooden 
chairs ranged around the wall—so I began 
to listen. The sound reached my ear 
faintly and at intervals at first, but by- 
and-by the disjointed bits of tune seemed 
to fit themselves together, and I gathered 
from this that the singer had approached 
nearer my vicinity. I rose and looked in 
the adjoining room; it was empty. The 
sound came from somewhere just beyond. 
It was a woman’s voice, very rich and 
sweet, clear, yet with a mellow mezzo 
sound veiling it, even when the notes 
rose highest. I rose and moved across 
the second room in the direction of these 
sounds, when the swush of an emptied 
tub was heard, and I reached the back of 
the house to see a lovely girl—she looked 
nothing more—standing under a dark 
shed, her cheeks flushed with exercise, 
her hair crisping in moist curls on her 
forehead. One bare arm was warding off 
the approach of two children, while the 
other balanced the tub on a rough wood- 
en bench, on the other end of which lay 
her pile of newly wrung clothes. The 
babies were peering over the round rosy 
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barrier, watching with grave interest the 
blue stream as it rushed down the brick 
drain. None of the party was aware of 
my approach until I was within a few feet 
of them. Then the mother looked up, say 
me, and started. 

‘“*Good-morning,” I said. “I’ve been 
sitting in the other room listening to yoy 
for some time. I called to see you, and 
the woman told me to wait until you had 
finished washing.” 

She jerked nervously at her pinned-up 
frock, disengaged it, and then began to 
draw down her sleeves over her bare 


arms. 
‘* You are Mrs. Brubaker?” I continued. 
* she replied, rather wonder 


‘* Yes, ’m,’ 


ingly. 

‘* Mrs. Fisher—you know her, I believe 
—spoke to me about you yesterday. 
is one of my class at the ‘ mothers’ meet- 
ing.’ She said you were a stranger in 
Baltimore, so I thought I'd come and see 
you.” 

‘Yes, ’m,” she replied again ; ‘‘ thanky, 
ma’am; yes,’"m. We come from Staffud, 
Staffud County, Fehginia.” 

‘‘T’d like to make you a little visit, if 
you are not too busy.” 

‘‘No, ’m, I ain’t busy ‘tall, now the 
cloze is washed. If you'll jess step in the 
front room tell I hang out these heah 
cloze—twon’t take me a minnit.” 

I retraced my steps, and seated myself, 
as much surprised as if I had encountered 
a bed of wood-violets growing in the mid 
dle of the alley outside. In a few mo 
ments she appeared, walking slowly, her 
movements considerably impeded by the 
two children who toddled on either side 
of her, clinging to her skirts. The light 
from the open door fell full upon her, and 
I now saw her face perfectly well. She 
was a slender creature, with pure white 
complexion, cheeks softly tinted, and pret- 
ty light brown hair waving back from 
her temples, and the sweetest eyes, soft 
light gray, large and beautiful, which 
only glanced at you shyly an instant 
from under the long lashes, and then 
looked away. She could not have been 
older than twenty-one or two, but she 
looked about eighteen. She colored a lit 
tle as she met my gaze,then seated herself, 
and again thanked me for coming. 

‘Stafford County is a good distance 
from here,” I remarked, by way of open 
ing the conversation. ‘‘Did you leave 
all your friends there ?” 


She 





“ONE BARE 


*Yes,’m; 


heah two aw three yeahs ‘go 
ike 16, 


LIZZIE 


ARM WAS WARDING OFF 


[ain't got no kin in Baltemo’, 
| knows on. 


I did have a cousin 


: but he 


an’ he’s livin’ at home now. 


s like it’s a right lonesome kin’ of a 

she added, stroking one of the 
heads which rested against her lap 
voice was very soft and sweet, and 


grnored 
LXXXI 


the 
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THE APPROACH OF TWO CHILDREN 


eminent characteristics of the tide 
Virginians. 

‘* What pretty children!” I exclaimed. 

And indeed they were beauties—the girl 
slender and fair, like the mother, with the 
same sweet shy glance; the boy sturdier, 
more compactly made, darker, too, with 
almost black eyes, and dark brown hair. 
We talked a little about them then, and I 


water 
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found they were twins, nearly three years 
old. The boy was plainly her favorite. 

‘**He’s been sick; he’s jess gittin’ well, 
an’ he looks right bad now; but he’ll soon 
ketch up to Bertie. Won’t you, Tom?” 

‘**Dare d’ ladle,” spoke out Tom, rather 
irrelevantly, designating me with his fat 
forefinger, and evidently airing one of his 
pet sentences. His mother caught him 
in her arms and kissed him with fervor. 

‘*Thaih’s a lady, he means to say,” she 
interpreted for my benefit, while the little 
girl sidled to my side and announced, in a 
soft staccato: 

‘**T tin talk betta’n Tom tin. 
sez I tin.” 

“You kin talk 
the young mother, 
children’s prattle, 
sense in what Tom sez. 

She gave that young gentleman a lov- 
ing squeeze, then placed him on his feet, 
with his plumage ruffled like a Friesland 
chicken’s. 

*Thaih, run away, kitties; run an’ 
play ’—adjusting hisfrock. ‘‘The yahd’s 
nice an’ wawm to-day.” 

She led them into the yard, carefully 
secured the gate, which was ajar, and re- 
turnedtome. I made some remark about 
its being difficult to attend to children 


Mammy 


mo’n Tom,” laughed 
girlishly enjoying the 
‘*but thaih’s a heap a 


” 


and her household duties without any as- 
sistance. 

**Oh, I don’t min’ it, not on good days 
like this; I kin let um play in the yahd, 
an’ I ’ain’t got no sewin’ in the house now. 
Las’ winta, now, w’en I had right smart 
a sewin’ to do, twas right hawd to do it 


The country’s a 
> she continued. 


good an’ ‘ten’ to um. 
nice place fu’ childun,’ 
‘*Up in Staffud I had a great big vahd 
with a fence roun’ it. Nuthin’ couldn't 
happ’n to um thaih.” 

‘Did you have to leave it? Was it 
sold?” I asked, perceiving the shadow 
which crept across her face as she spoke 
of her old home. 

‘No, ma’am,” quickly. ‘‘ Wedon’t owe 
acenton it. It belongs to us, an’ a good 
big piece alan’too. Wehada nice lawge 
gyahdin thaih.” 

‘*What made you leave it?) Did you 
have any inducement offered you ?—any 
work promised you ?” I said, altering my 
sentence as I the word ‘‘induce- 
ment” rather puzzled her. 

‘**No,’m; Icome heah to look fu’ wuek,” 
she replied, simply. 

I gave a little exclamation of dismay, 


se 


saw 
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and drawing my chair nearer, I tol; }yop 
how overcrowded the city was, and | ore 
many poor women worked for almost », 
thing. I then contrasted her deseriptioy 
of their country home with the discom 
fort of their present abode. She listened 
patiently. As I spoke at some lengt). 
her face wore a troubled look, but sje 
made no reply. ‘‘ Have you just come 

I asked, in conclusion. 

‘It’s nigh ’bout two yeahs now: the 
chincapins was gittin’ ripe w’en we come 
away.” 

‘**Then you know something about life 
here. And yousupport these children al] 
by yourself?” 

‘**Thaih ain’t nobody but me to do it, 
her color rising. 

‘Oh, I remember now. Mrs. Fisher 
said you were alone. And that reminds 
me that I came to ask you to join my 
class. Can't youcome?” And I told her 
something of the aim and regulations of 
the society. 

‘IT want to come. I want to learn 
how to read good. I'd rutha read” 
began, eagerly, when the sound of the 
children’s voices came from the yard, 
and her countenance fell. ‘‘’Tain’t no 
use. I can’t come,” she said, mournfully. 
‘**T can’t leave um so long.” 

I thought a moment over my engage 
ments, and then told her, if she liked, I 
would come and teach her two or three 
times a week. I was rather glad to find 
an excuse for seeing moreof her. At the 
same time it seemed a pity she should 
have to be confined so much in 
close rooms, and I told her so. 
smiled faintly. 

‘*Oh, I’m right smaht sence I got ovva 
the chills. I’ve had a bad cole, an’ ’pealis 
like I don’t git my b’eath good down 
heah.” 

‘Bad air—bad air. You should have 
staid in the country; at any rate, for the 
children’s sake.” 

‘**T couldn’t stay thaih. 
to come.” 

The words came out in a wrung sort of 
way, which made me feel, somehow, like 
a member of the Inquisition. 

‘*Don’t—don’t talk about it if it pains 
you,” I said. ‘‘Some of these days we 
may know each other better. And | 
don't intend to meddle with your private 
affairs. I only thought you didn’t look 
strong enough to be bending over sewing 
all the time.” 


) 


she 


those 
She 


L wuz bound 
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on't min’ sewin’. Id be glad to 
wuek to do. You don’t know 
s got wuek to put out?” she con- 
vith manifest hesitation. 
Yes. I do. I'll send you some to- 
And J want you to feel as if 
ad one friend in this great city. 
soe you twice a week, but in the 
.n time, if you should like to see me, 
y send forme. The children might 
ek, and you are so far from your 
ds.” I took out one of my cards 
handed it to her. ‘* That is where I 


ve.” I said, pointing to the address. 
You can easily find it. I 


Porter. 


am Miss 
Eliza Every one calls me Miss 
Eliza.’ 

| can't read very good,” she replied, 
blushing; ‘* but I reck’n I kin fin’ it.” 

‘Oh yes, there’s no trouble. Any one 
in the street will direct you.” 

We passed out near the busy children. 
I stopped to pat their curly heads, when 
a sudden thought made me glance from 
left hand of their mother. 
L felt a real pang of 
the heart as I looked at that bare hand, 
and then at the girlish creature who stood 
close beside me, her sweet shady eyes rest- 
ing lovingly on her little ones. She 
looked so young and innocent, and there 
was such a sense of bloom and aroma 
about her. A great wave of pity surged 
up within me, and obeying a sudden im 
pulse, I stooped down and kissed her on 
the forehead. 

She looked a little surprised, and her 
soft eyes filled. 

‘“Good-by, my dear,” I said. 
good care of yourself.” 

Good-by,” she replied; then added, 
as simply as a child, ‘‘ I’m ve’y much 
obliged to you, Miss “Liza.” 

I sent her the work next day, and the 
last of the week I began teaching her to 
read. I don’t think there could have 
been a more diligent pupil. She knew 
her letters and could spell a little when I 
began with her, but she was so eager to 
learn, and so persevering, that in two 
weeks she was reading easy lessons in her 
primer. After the lesson was over, I used 
to read to her, first from the Bible, and 
then from some interesting novel, or some 
other book suited to her comprehension. 
One day I had been reading of the trial 
of our Lord. I finished the chapter, and 
was taking up the other book, when she 


Said 


them to the 


She wore no ring. 


‘Take 
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**It must ‘a’ ben hawd to be judged fu’ 
all them things and nuvva anssa back.” 

‘* Almost impossible for any one but 
the Son of God,” I replied. ‘* Although 
we ought all of us to try to imitate Him 
as much as we are able. After all,” I 
continued, *‘I don’t think ‘answering 
back’ in our own behalf does much good. 
If we do what is right, people will be very 
apt to find it out in the end.” 

** Yes,’m,” she said, thoughtfully ; *‘ but 
it's a hawd thing to do.” There was a 
moment’s silence, when she added, ‘‘ They 
say He sends trouble to them He keehs 
fu’. I heahed a preacha in Staffud say 
that long time ago. An’ I wuzthinkin’, ef 
that’s so, may by He keehs someum fu’ me.”’ 

I was greatly touched with the perfect 
simplicity with which she said this. ‘‘ You 
may be sure He does, my dear,” I said, 
after a little while, and the conversation 
dropped. She did not give me any hint 
as to the nature of her ‘‘ trouble,” and I 
asked no questions. 

One thing I She always 
appointed the forenoon for her lesson. 
Once or twice I found this inconvenient, 
and postponed my visit until late in the 
afternoon. She was invariably absent, 
and the German woman, whom I found 
in charge of the children, told me Mrs. 
Brubaker went out every day that it did 
not rain very hard. I thought she had 
gotten some office rooms to attend to 
after business hours, and was very glad 
to conjecture she had other work besides 
the sewing. 

The autumn passed on. One cool after- 
noon in November I was driving in the 
park with my niece. We had just passed 
a small restaurant near the park entrance 
when she exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, auntie! what 
a pretty girl! Look there! Doesn’t she 
look queer, standing there all alone?” she 
continued. ‘She looks like a country girl. 
I wonder if she hasn’t got separated from 
her party and got lost.” 

I turned my head in the direction indi 
cated, and recognized, to my utter aston- 
ishment, Lizzie Brubaker. She was sim- 
ply dressed in a dark calico frock, with a 
plaid shawl around her shoulders and a 
small plain black hat. She was standing 
near the door of the restaurant, and was 
evidently the subject of remark to a party 
of young men who were taking some re- 
freshments within. These she did not no- 
tice, but every vehicle as it passed was 
scanned in turn; the occupants, the coach, 


observed. 
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and footmen were regarded with an eager 
scrutiny which was enough in itself to 
have attracted attention to her, apart 
from her youth and beauty and her un- 
protected appearance. I made my man 
stop the carriage, when I leaned forward 
and called her. 

“Why, auntie!” 
surprise. 

‘* Never mind, Ada,” I said. ‘* Don’t 
take any notice, my dear. I want to say 
a word to this woman alone; she is one of 
my class.” 

Lizzie looked here and there on hearing 
her name. Finally,as I repeated it, her eyes 
encountered mine, and she came forward 
quickly. Ihad expected her to show some 
confusion on meeting me so unexpected- 
ly, but I was utterly confounded to find 
her very much surprised, it is true, but 
evidently and unfeignedly delighted too. 
She spoke first: 

‘Oh, Miss *Liza! 
you! 


Ada, in 


exclaimed 


I'm so glad to see 
I come out putty nigh evvy eve- 


un, an’ ‘peahs like I don’t nuvva see no- 
body I knows.” 

‘* Lizzie,” I said, very gravely, ‘* what 
are you doing inthe park? Standing alone, 
too, in such a conspicuous place. I thought 
probably you had work to do in the after- 
noon, but I didn’t think you left the chil- 


dren every day to come to a place like 
this.” 

She saw I was displeased, and her color 
began to rise. ‘I come heah to look fo’ 
some un,’ she replied. ‘* To-day’s the 
fus’ time I come heah, but they telled me 
a heap a people comes out heah evvy day, 
so I thought I'd see ef I couldn't fin’ him 
heah.”’ 

‘**Find him here!” I echoed, in bewil- 
derment—‘‘ find him here! Lizzie,” I said, 
speaking rapidly,as I saw people begin- 
ning to stare, ‘‘ you must never come here 
alone again—never. Here, take this car 
ticket. If you go out of the gate there, 
and get into the first car you find going 
away from the park, it will take you near- 
ly home. But go at once; it’s getting 
late.” 

**Ves,’m, Ill go.” But she lingered a 
moment, then said, ‘‘Ah you mad with 
me, Miss Liza?” 

‘* [—you’re acting very—strangely, Liz- 
zie. Til come and see you to-morrow 
morning. Go home now.” 

She started at once for the car line, and 
we drove on, I parrying Ada’s astonished 
questions as I best could. 
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I was very unhappy all that eve; 
felt that I could not bear to be d: 
in my estimate of her. I did my 
banish the subject from my mind 
next morning, soon after breakfasi 
out to see her. 

She had been crying, and the eo 
of her mouth drooped sorrowful], 
made me very uncomfortable. | 
if I was about to hurt a dumb, defence 
animal. 

** Lizzie,” I began, abruptly, *‘I want 
you to promise me that you will never 
go out alone to the park again. Won't 
you ¢ 

She blushed vividly, but made no » 
ply. On my repeating the question, she 
hesitated, and at last murmured som 
thing about not liking to ‘‘ make such 
promise.” 

But,” I urged, ‘‘can’t you see why 
it’s not proper for you to go when you are 
so young and so very pretty?” Still no 
answer. ‘‘ Well, then, if you don’t know 
I will have to tell you.” And in a fey 
plain words, which I made as reticent as 
I could, I told her the risk she was run 
ning. She looked startled once, when | 
used the word ‘‘insult”; but there was 
no sign of yielding in her face, and she 
still remained speechless. 

‘I don’t know your history, Lizzie,” | 
said, after there had been a moment's si 
lence, and speaking very gravely and im 
pressively. ‘‘ You know I have 
asked you to tell me, but I do believe you 
love your children, that you would wish 
to save them from reproach. Even if you 
were married, if you had the protection 
which a good husband would give you, 
there would still be a great many dangers 
to any one as pretty—” 

But I stopped short, for she rose and 
walked across to where I was seated. 
stood before me an instant, catching her 
breath quickly; then she spoke, slowly 
and incisively: ‘* I’ain’t done nuthin’ ['m 
’shamed to own, no mo'’n you have yo'self, 
Miss’Liza. I’ma married woman; | wuz 
married mo'n fo’ yeahs ago. I went out 
thaih yesd’y eve’un to look fu’ my hus 
ban’.” 

‘‘Oh!” was all I could exclaim, and we 
remained looking at each other in silence 
She then went into the back room, and re- 
turned in a moment, bringing with her 4 
small tin box, which she handed me, and 
resumed her position in front of me. | 
opened the box. On top was a paper, 


a 


never 


She 
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on being unfolded proved to be 

iage certificate, duly attested and 

yy one Silas Lambkin, the con- 

parties being Thomas Brubaker, 

ekingham County, Virginia, and 

eth Walker, of Stafford County, 

a. The date was April 23, 1873. 

as a scrap of writing pinned to this 

ent, which stated that Elizabeth 

was eighteen the month of her 

we, and Thomas Brubaker was forty 
February before. 

[he ring is in the box too,”’ she added, 

‘Tis a nice ring, py’o gol’. I 

ain't nuvva wo’ it much.” 
What made you put it away? 


Of all 


th 


nes, you ought to wear your wedding 


rile 

[ dun’no’",’*m. 1] usta weah it uv a 
Sundays w’en I dressed up. I didn’t like 
to spile it weahin’ it evvy day. Nobody 
weahed theh’n evvy day at home—no- 
body but rich folks.” 

| was amused at her naiveté, and again 
referred to the certificate, as much to con- 
ceal an irrepressible smile as anything 
else. ‘‘ Your husband was a great deal 
older than you.” 

‘He wuz mo’n twicet as ole as I wuz.” 

‘Was it a happy marriage? What 
made him leave you ?” 

‘He wuz jealous, Miss ’Liza. He wuz 
always a ve’y jealous disposed man, but I 
knowed that w’en I married him, an’ I 
taken keeh, an’ thaih want no trouble 
‘tall tell Mr. Gawge Syl-vesta come to 
Mrs. Gawdin’s an’ taken my piccha. You 
see, | went down to Mrs. Gawdin’s one 
eve’un to take home some sewin’, an’ this 
yeah gentlemun, Mr. Gawge, he seen me, 
in’ he ast me ef I wouldn't set still a 
few minnits an’ let hin d’aw my piccha. 
Miss Kate an’ all the young ladies wuz 
thaih, settin’ in the po'’ch, an’ I wanted 
him to wait tell to-morra, an’ let me fix 
ip some; but he said no, an’ all the la- 
dies said no; I looked ve’y nice. An’ I set 
down, an’ he taken me jess like I wuz. 
Wen he got done, Miss Kate said she'd 
bring him up to ou’h house to finish it. 
[ didn’t think she wuz comin’, sho’ ‘nuff; 
but next day they both uv um come, an’ 
Miss Kate would make me set down an’ 
git tuk agin. I felt sawta ‘shamed fus’, 
but I soon foun’ out the gentlemun wa’n’t 
studyin’ *bout me no mo’n a chaih, aw 
table, aw someum nutha like that. He 
didn’t talk much while he wuz takin’ 


picchas. Sometimes he would stop still, 
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an’ th’ow back his head an’ look at me 
hawd, sawta squinchin’ his eyes like, but 
I seen him do that w’en he stopped takin’ 
me, an’ stawted on the things out-doze, 
an’ I knowed ‘twuz jess his way. Miss 
Kate she ‘lowed I wuz helpin’ Mr. Gawge 

he wuz her an’ said he 
made his liv’n’ in New Yawk takin’ pic 
An’ I wuz mighty glad to do any- 
thing fu’ them ladies, they'd ben so kin’ 
to me, 


cous ’n she 


chas. 


Miss Kate she come oncet or 
twicet atta that, an’ two aw three times 
Mr. Gawge come by hisself, and d’awed 
me settin’ down an’ standin’ up. An’ 
one day he giv’ me one of the picchas, an’ 
I put it way to shew Tom w’en he come 
home. Tom’sacyahpenta, you know, an’ 
he wuz at wuek ’way down the country 

Wessmun County—wuekin’ fu’ a gentle- 
mun. Mr. Gawge, he knowed Mr. Lewis, 
the gentlemun Tom wuz wuekin’ fer, an’ 
atta while he went down the country to 
see him. Miss ’Liza,” she said, suddenly 
changing her tone, ‘‘’ain’t you nuvva 
taken notice w’en you feel so easy an’ 
happy, an’ things ’peahs like they’s goin’ 
on so smooth an’ e-a-sy, that’s the ve’y 
time ‘peahs like troubles is makin’ haste 
to come. Sat’d’y mawnin’ I went to 
wuek an’ cleaned up the whole house 
good, an’ [ *memba I wuz thinkin’ how 
glad I wuz ‘twuz Sat’d’y; an’ in the eve’- 
un I got a good suppa cooked ‘gainst 
dahk, an’ I set down an’ waited fu’ Tom. 
Bimeby I heahed him comin’, an’ run 
down the road to meet him. He ’peahed 
mighty glad to see me ’—blushing—‘“* but 
w’en he got in, ’peahed like he didn’t look 
well. I thought he wuz tide an’ hongry, 
an’ I hurried up suppa fu’ him. He didn’t 
eat much, jess taken a mouthful or two, 
an’ got up an’ set down.in the front do’. 
I didn’t take no notice, but atta suppa wuz 
done, I went an’ got the piccha Mr. Gawge 
give me an’ shewed it to him. He taken 
it, an’ looked at it a long time, but he 
nuvva said a single wued. Bimeby I 
said, ‘Don’t you likeit, Tom? Don’t you 
think it favus me?’ He looked up at 
me, so cur’us like, an’ he looked back at 
the piccha, but he nuvva said nuthin’ 
tall; an’ bimeby he laid it down an’ went 
out-doze. Presen’ly he come back an’ set 
down. ‘What's the matta, ole man? I 
said; ‘tide?’ ‘N-o,’ he said, ‘I ain’t tide 
much,’ ‘ What’s the matta, then? .What 
you studyin’ bout? Isaid. An’ henuvva 
anssud me, but kep’ on lookin’ out-doze. 
I didn’t say no mo’ to him. I set still, 
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an’ bimeby he kinda d’awed his b’eath 
quick, an’ said, ‘Oh me!’ so pitiful it 
skeehed me; an’ I said, ‘Tom, don’t do so; 
please tell me what’s the matta.’ He 
tuhned roun’ an’ looked at me, an’ then 
he come up to me an’ caught hol’ my 
face in both his han’s, jess so, an’ he said, 
‘Liz, look heah.’ ‘Fu’ God’s sake, Tom,’ 
I said, ‘tell me. Is anybody dead? 
‘No, nobody ain’t dead,’ he said. ‘I wuz 
jess studyin’ bout someum nutha.’ He 
kinda stopped a minnit, then he said: ‘I 
ain’t as young as I wuz fifteen yeahs 
ago, an’ I wa’n’t nuvva much to look at. 
Wouldn't it ‘a’ ben betta,’ an’ he stopped 
agin—‘ wouldn't it ‘a’ ben betta ef you'd 
‘a’ waited awhile? Mayby you'd ’a’ done 
betta fu’ you’self.’ 

‘*T felt jess like somebody had hit me. 
‘Oh, Tom,’ I said, ‘ wa’n’t the suppa good? 
I know I ain't much uv a cook, but peahed 
like the chick’ns tasted right good to-night. 
Things ‘ll be betta atta a while,’ I said. 
‘I’m goin’ totry hawd. You know I ‘ain’t 
ben keepin’ house not so ve’y long.’ An’ 
he sawta smiled an’ patted my face. I 
*‘memba it ‘cause ‘twas the las’ time he 
done it. ‘Po’ little gal,’ he said. ‘No, 
no, honey, ’twa’n’t the suppa that bothas 
me. I heahed someum nutha to-day put 
me out, an’ I ben study’n’ "bout it comin’ 


up the road.’ 

‘*T begged him not to talk so, an’ I said 
I didn’t have no call to be no betta off, an’ 
I'd rutha have him than evvybody else 


put togetha. He didn’t ‘peah to lis’n 
much. He set down by the do’ a little 
while, an’ then he got up an’ went to bed. 
That wuz the beginnin’ uv it. Atta that 
things begun to git bad, an’ they nuvva 
got good no mo’. 

“One eve’un .I tuk a baskit an’ went 
out to git chincapins. Thaih wuz plenty 
© chincapin bushes in the woods, an” 
*twa’n’t long ‘fo’ my baskit wuz full. 
‘Twas early, an’ I didn’t wanta go home, 
so I set down on a big rock by the fohest 
road to ress. I wuz weak, an’ soon got 
tide. I hadn’t ben thaih long ’fo’ I 
heahed some un comin’, and time I got up 
Mr. Gawge Syl-vesta come ‘long the road. 
He'd ben out huntin’. He hada gunan’ 
dog with him. He jess spoke to me, an’ 
stawted to go on, when he come back an’ 
said, ‘Mrs. Brubaka, thaihs someum I 
think I ought to tell you.’ An’ he teiled 
me he seen Tom down the country at Mr. 
Lewis's; an’ he didn’t know who Tom 
wuz, an’ one day Tom come up to him an’ 
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ast him what he meant by goin’ to 
wife. An’ Mr. Gawge ast Tom his 
an’ Tom tole him. An’ Mr. Gawe: 
out somebody had ben tellin’ Tom 
string o’ taleson me. But Tom w: 
say who done it, but he tole Mr. Gawzge jj 
seen all the picchas he done; the, 
layin’ in the book in the po’ch, an’a whole 
heap mo’. An’ Mr. Gawge sed Tom wuz 
mad, an’ talked ve’'y ugly tohim. ‘I haye 
the greatest respec’ fu’ you, Mrs. Bru. 
baka,’ he sed, very solum, ‘an’ I on’y tel] 
you all thisto put you on yo’ gyahd. You 
mus’ have an enemy somewha who has 
pisen’d yo husban’s min’; but you know 
ve’y well he has no cause to be angry with 
me.” Icouldn’t saya wued. I jess stood 
still. I wuz too ’shamed to look at Mr 
Gawge. He waiteda minnit, an’ then he 
said, ‘Good-eve’un,’ an’ walked off down 
the road,an’ I leaned up ‘gin a tree an 
cried till I thought my head would split 
I nuvva wuz so shamed; to havea gentle 
mun talkin’ to me like that. Bimeby | 
wiped my eyes an’ tuhned roun’, an’ 
thaih wuz Tom comin’ down the yutha 
side the road. He come up to me an’ 
ketched hol’ my awm hawd, an’ his eyes 
shined like coals of fiah. 

***T seen you an’ him, him, jess now, 
he said. ‘I tried to git heah in time to 
But nuvvamin’. ‘Stime’nuff now. I'l] 
ketch up to him.’ 

*** Tom, jess lisn to me one minnit,’ | 
said. 

‘** Git away, ‘oman,’ he said. 
you wid him.’ 

‘*T run atta him an’ ketched hol’ his 
shoulda like. An’ he tuhned roun’, an’ 
said, kinda easy, 

‘**Go home an’ stay thah, aw I'l! kill 
you too.’ 

‘** An’ he run down the road, an’ I ‘ain't 
nuvva sawn him sence. I set up ‘mos’ all 
night. Icouldn’t fu’git Mr. Gawge’s gun, 
an’ Tom hadn't nuthin’, nuthin’ but his 
bah han’s. An’ bimeby mawnin’ come. 
I staid home all day waitin’ fu’ what | 
was feaked to heah; but ‘twuz mos’ dahk 
‘fo’ mammy come runnin’ in an’ tole me 
they’d foun’ Mr. Gawge layin’ down in 
the road soon in the mawnin’, an’ hed 
ben shot, an’ had‘ben thaih all night 
Fus’ they thought somebody hed shot 
him fu’ money; but his puhse wa'n't 
touched. An’ they didn’t know what to 
think tell Mr. Gawge come to, an’ he said 
his foot had slipped, an’ he fell down, an’ 
his gun went off an’ shot him. An’ mam- 
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| the docta said he didn’t know 


ed . Mr. Gawge would die aw not, he 
os’ so much blood, an’ he taken cole out 
thai allnight. *Peahed like I wuz turnin’ 
an ot [couldn’t say awned. I knowed 
twa ill accidunt, fu’ I seen Tom’s face, 
an’ I couldn't fu’git how he looked. Mam 
my talked a long time, an’ all the time 
she wuz talkin’ I wuz thinkin’ of that aw- 
ful thing what happened, an’ wondehin’ 


ef Mr. Gawge would die. Mammy sed 
Mr. Jim Gawdin ast Mr. Gawge ovva an’ 
ovva ef nobody hadn’t troubled him, an’ 
at last Mr. Gawge raised himself up an’ 
sed: ‘No. An’ look heah, Jim,’ he says, 
[ want you to undastan’ ef I do knock 
inda ‘s not wuth while to sen’ the she’iff 
atta nobody. I falled down, and my own 
cun shot me.’ I dun‘no’ to this day, Miss 
‘Liza. the rights of it; but I seen Tom’s 
face that day, an’ ‘tain’t easy fu’ me to 
b'lieve in aecidunts. All the same, ef I 
knowed fu’ ce’t’n Mr. Gawge tellin’ a 
story "bout it, 'd like to git down on 
my knees an’ thank him fu’ tellin’ it. 
Many a time I’ve studied ‘bout it, 
an’ wondehed ef Mr. Gawge hada died 
with that story on his min’, ef the 
Lawd would judge him hawd fu’ tellin’ 

But he didn’t die. ‘Bout Chrissmus 
he begun to go down staihs, an’ the doctor 
said he could go home putty soon. W’en 
he fus’ got huht, nobody didn’t know 
Tom had ben home fom Wessmun that 
las time. So mammy an’ all uv um 
thought he wuz busy down the country, 
tell Jim Suulivan come home an’ tole 
evvybody Tom wa’n’t down the country, 
an’ then the people begun to talk ’bout it, 
an’ the men hunted all ovva the coun- 
tyfu’ him. They nuvva suspicioned him, 
though; he had a good name, an’ nobody 
knowed nuthin’ *bout his jealousy. They 
nuvva heahed nuthin’ ’tall *bout him, an’ 
bimeby people ‘lowed he wuz dead. I 
nuvva let on nuthin’, not even to mammy. 
That theah p’isen snake Jim Suillivan did 
talk roun’. He come to ouh house an’ 
tried to git me to say someum, but I 
knowed him too well, an’ nuthin’ didn’t 
come uv his talk. 

‘IT wa’n’t well, an’ I kep’ putty close in 
the house, an’ people felt sorry fu’ me, an’ 
they didn’t botha me much. I don’t 
blieve all this heah would ’a’ happened 
ef Tom had a-knowed ‘bout me; but he 
hadn’t no notion "bout it. Many a timeI 
laid off to tell him, but ’peahed like I 
couldn’t git the wueds out while he helt 
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off fom me so, an’ thaih it wuz. Thaih 
wa’n’t nuthin’ to be did but wait patient 
as I could tell spring. I nuvva thought 
he wuz dead, though, an’ I don’t think so 
now. Evvynight them times I got suppa 
ready an’ fixed things nice ‘gainst he’d 
come walkin’in. Iwanted him to see I'd 
ben lookin’ fu’ him an’ studyin’ bout him. 
That wuz a bitter cole winter, an’ many a 
night I’ve laid ’wake an’ wondehed ef my 
po’ ole man wa’n’'t out in the snow an’ rain; 
an’ the win’, ‘twould blow sometimes fit- 
ten to bring the house down. Sometimes 
*‘peahed like it talked to me an’ tole me 
‘t had come f’om ’way off whaih Tom wuz. 
One night ’peahed like it said, plain, ‘Tom 
ain’t dead!’ Don’t laugh at me, Miss 
*Liza; they say all wimmen hascur’us no- 
tions come in thaih heads them times. 
Atta long time the spring-time come, an’ 
the babies wuz bawn. All the ladies wuz 
mighty kin’ to me. Mrs. Gawdin she 
come to see me right away, an’ she come 
up to the bed an’ kissed um both, an’ she 
says: ‘ Lizzie, you mus’ raise these heah 
childun good. I'll he’p you; an’ keep up 
you haht, an’ hope fu’ the bes’, my gal.’ 
An’ she said I mus’ give one of the babies 
her own name. The ve’y day I fixed 
thaih names, ole Sandy Gibbs come to see 
me. “Twuz summa-time, an’ I wuz settin’ 
down, with little Tom in my lap, an’ he 
come in an’ set down too. Bimeby he 
sed, ‘ Liz, my gal, didn’t you nuvva give 
Tom no call to go way f’om you?’ ‘Not 
as I knows on, Sandy,’ I sed. ‘What 
makes you ast me?’ ‘I dun’no’,’ he sez; 
‘but I couldn’t nuvva make out someum 
Tom sed to me las’ fall wen we wuz wuek- 
in’ down ’n Wessmun togutha. Him an’ 
Jim Suillivan had ben hangin’ togutha 
fu’ two th’ee days, an’ this heah mawnin’ 
they eat dinna togutha. Jim *peahed to 
be talkin’ plenty. I heahed him jawin’, 
jawin’ like all-a-mighty—talkin’ to Tom. 
Bimeby Tom come to my bench an’ 
wueked awhile; an’ presen’ly he say, 
‘*Sandy, what ’d you do ef you foun’ out 
your wife liked anutha man ?” ‘‘Idun’no’, 
Tom,” I sez; ‘‘ that’s a hawd question. 
A woman ’ain’t got no businiss to like 
anutha man betta’n her own.” ‘‘ That’s 
so,” he sez; ‘‘ but s’posin’ she did, don’t 
you think a man might ’s well pull up 
stakes at once an’ clah out? Liken’s a 
mighty ticklish thing to manage;” he 
sez. ‘* You can’t beat it out ef you wanted 
to; an’ you can’t talk it out.” An’ he 
stopped shoht, an’ didn’t say no mo’. 
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*Peahed like Tom wuz talkin’ mighty qua’; 
but he wuz cur’us sometimes, you know 
you’self. Liz, I nuvva studied much ‘bout 
it,’ Sandy sed, ‘tell I heah talk uv Tom 
wuz gone. An’, Liz, one day—min’ you, 
chile, I don’t know as he had no notion 
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mighty hawd to henda me; bu 
they seen I wuz bound to come, th: 
me ‘lone, an’ done evvything to he’) me 
*Twuz ‘mos’ fall *fo’ I got off; but the 
ladies bought my ticket, an’ gimm« 

money; an’ Mrs. Gawdin spoke 


ven 
lem 


ome 


d 


the 


Whats 
NSS 


‘ SSN 
Ea, 


“MY PORE, PUTTY CREETUR!” 


a goin’ thaih—but one day he ast me how 
fuh Baltemo’ wuz.’ 

‘** Long ’fo’ Sandy got th’ough talkin’— 
he kep’ on a-talkin’—I made up my mind 
to come heah an’ hunt fu’ Tom. I nuvva 
los’ no time. I went to Mrs. Gawdin an’ 
telled her I wuz goin’. She tried to hen- 
da me; an’ mammy an’ all uv um tried 


gentlemun on the cyahs "bout me. An’! 
got on all right, an” got some wuek to do 
An’ I ben huntin’ fu’ him evva sence, an’ 
that wuz w’y I went out to that thaih place 
yest’d’y. Tom usta be a mighty good 
han’ with hawses, an’ I thought, mayby. 
he’d got a driva’s place. I git so tide 
a-lookin’ sometimes, an’ I want to see him 
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‘yeahs like ’tain’t no use livin’ w’en 


so bad 
n't heah. He ain’t dead—I know he 
lead. Sometimes I go to sleep an’ 

e's come back, an’ I wake up, an’ 

in’t nobody.” She broke off, sob- 


zie, suppose you did find him, 
vou afraid the same thing would 

again about somebody else? I 
I think he treated you dreadful- 

| pursued, indignantly. ‘* He left 

ithout one kind word.” 

But Tim Suillivan had ben tellin’ his 
es, Miss "Liza; an’ po’ Tom seen Mr. 

talkin’ to me, you know. Ef I 
‘ould see him, I know he’d be glad 

me. He usta say ‘twa’n’t but one 

ian inthe wueld fu’ him. An’ we didn’t 
have nochildun them times; an’ Tom’s so 
fond a childun.” 

We sat awhile in silence after that. It 
was singular, I thought, that the least sus- 
picion should have fallen upon this wo- 
man, the most perfectly loyal wife I have 
known. It was evident to me that 
the artist had told an untruth to shield 
the honor of a poor Virginia peasant; and 

vhite unselfishness of this falsehood 
stood out in such sharp relief against the 
dark mass of Brubaker’s unworthy sus- 
picions, | could only think of it and won- 
ler more and more at Lizzie’s absolute 
to her husband. I don’t believe 
the idea of contrasting the two men ever 
occurred to her. ‘‘ Tom” belonged to her, 
and she to him; she loved him with the 
whole strength of her faithful heart, and 
will continue to love him as long as she 
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ever 


fealty 


Presently I told her she had better go 
to her mother. I would get her 
ticket, and write to her friends to meet her 
in Fredericksburg, but I thought undoubt- 
edly she had better be amongst her own 
people, where there was no danger of her 
misjudged. She cried a little, but 
ily admitted it was best. 
‘ But wait tell Crissmus, Miss’Liza. Ef 
I don’t heah nuthin’ by Crissmus, I'll go; 
I promise you I will. ’Peahs like some- 
um fells me to stay tell Crissmus.” 
lagreed, and shortly after took my leave. 
The strangest part of this story is to come. 
It was nearly Christmas now. Decem- 
ber was more than half gone, when one 
evening the German woman with whom 
Lizzie lodged came to me with a very dis- 
tressing message from her. Little Tom 
had been ill all day, and she had been so 
Vou. LYXXI.—No. 483 —43* 
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occupied with him that she had neglected 
to look after Bertie, and now the child 
was lost. She had not been seen about 
the neighborhood since the morning. 
Would I please come? I sent the woman 
off to tell Lizzie to expect me, and in half 
an hour I started. It was nearly dark 
when I reached the house. The gate was 
wide open, and I hurried to the front door, 
which stood ajar. I pushed it open and 
entered. The first object my eyes encoun- 
tered was the figure of little Bertie stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor, gazing with 
alarmed curiosity at her mother, and—yes 
—a man, who was sitting with Lizzie clasp- 
ed as absolutely in his arms as if she had 
been a baby. Her arms were round his 
neck, her face resting against his dark 
grizzled beard. 

For a while thére wasn’t a sound. 
Then she began, in a quick, breathless 
way: ‘Oh, Tom! oh, Tom! You ain't 
dead! You did come at las*! Oh, Tom!” 

He strained her to him again, and the 
great hot tears dropped slowly one by one 
on her upturned face. 

“The baby, Tom—’twuz twins, you 
know. I didn’t tell you ‘fo’ you went 
away, but I wuz lookin’ fu’ it then. Oh, 
Tom! I b’lieve I'd ’a’ died ef they hadn’t’a’ 
come. An’ the yutha one’s a boy, Tom. 
He favus you; evvybody sez he favus you. 
He’s layin’ thaih in the bed. He’s been 
sick, but he’s gettin’ betta now. Come 
look at him, Tom.” 

‘ST ain’t fitten ter look at none uv 
um,” he began, hoarsely, drawing the 
sweet face down against his shoulder. 
‘*My pore, putty creetur!” he whispered, 
stroking her cheek. 

‘**Oh, you mustn’t take on so, Tom,” 
she said. ‘I ain’t po’ a bit now. An’ 
I reck’n it did *peah like ‘twuz funny fu’ 
me to be talkin’ to Mr. Gawge; but he 
wuz jess tellin’ me—” 

‘*T know what he tole yer; he tole me 
too.” 

‘*Oh, Tom, did you shoot him? 
‘lowed nobody didn’t tech him.” 

‘‘No, honey, I didn’t shoot him. I 
ketched up ter him that day ‘fore he got 
out th’ woods. An’ me an’ him we had 
hard words. He tole me what he’d ben 
sayin’ ter yer, an’ I called him a liar. He 
ketched hole me then.an’ giv’ me one lick. 
He hit hard; he wuz mad as fire. . ‘ Yer 
jeal'us fool,’ he sed. ‘I b’lieve yer wife’s 
ez good ’oman ez any in the lan’, An’ 
you lie,’ he sed, ‘an’ yer know yer do, 
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w’en yer make out yer think she ain't.’ 
I dored off ter giv’ it ter him, an’ ’fore I 
knowed it he dored back, an’ his foot 
slipped on th’ pine tags, an’ I heered the 
gun go off.... W’en the smoke cl’ared up 
I seen him layin’ thar dead, I thought. 
His eyes wuz shet tight, an’ th’ blood wuz 
spoutin’ like water. I dun’no’ how long 
I staid thar lookin’. I ’member I heered 
wheels arter while, an’ I started off an’ 
run clean up ter town. ’Peared like I 
felt th’ rope roun’ my neck all th’ way. 
I got on board th’ boat that night an’ come 
yere, an’ th’ day I got yere er man on th’ 
wharf ast me ter ship fur two years, an’ I 
taken him up an’ shipped, an’ I ben on th’ 
warter ever sence—that is, putty nigh.” 

‘*Tom,” said Lizzie, softly, *‘ you didn’t 
nuvva rightly b’ lieve--them—things?” 

He clasped her jeAlously closer to him. 
‘*No, honey, not like that; but w’en Jim 
Suillivan tole me them tales, an’ I heered 
him a-talkin* so bout yer ter Mr. Lewis— 
an’ I knowed J wa’n’t no scholar nor 
nuthin’—I felt bad. I felt powerful bad. 
An’ w’en I seen yer with him thar in th’ 
woods, I didn’t know what ter think. I 
wuz ’mos’ crazy, 1 b’lieve. He made me 
b'lieve they wa’n’t so, that time he called 
me a fool an’ a liar.” 

‘*He nuvva let on one wued ’bout you, 
Tom. Wa'n’t it good in him? Did you 
evva heah tell on sich a gentlemun?” 

Her husband did not reply. Apparent- 
ly ‘‘Mr. George’s” praises must not be 
sounded by his wife. Her quick percep- 
tion told her as much, for she added im- 
mediately, ‘‘ You know he’s goin’ to be 
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()* an evening in February, 1844, being 
then at Naples, a wandering student 


from Harvard, I was seated in the dining- ' 


hall of a hotel, when a man at another 
table attracted my notice. He was about 
thirty-five years old, with a bald forehead, 
spectacles, a thick short nose, slightiy sug- 
gestive of the busts of Socrates, and a 
large bucolic mouth. Opposite to him sat 
a young and pretty woman, with a fresh 
complexion and a look of extreme shy- 
ness. 

‘*Where have I seen that Scotchman 
before ?” I asked myself. 


The supposed Scotchman presently 
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married to Miss Kate.” And they she 
changed the subject, giving an accoyy; 
of her life during their separation, ang 
finally launching out into such a desepiy 
tion of my various excellences that | sd 
fain to come forward and make m\ pre 
sence known. 

Lizzie presented her husband. [He 
found the little girl wandering about 
the wharf, had been struck with her |; 
ness to his wife, and asked her nain« 
then undertook to guide her home. )y 
they were two or three hours gettiy 
there, as he had just arrived from a |, ‘a 
voyage, and neither of them had very ac 
curate knowledge of the streets. Fina|j, 
they found the house, and walked in upo; 
Lizzie just before I arrived. 

‘* Tl be so glad to git back to the couy 
try agin!” said she, after we had all talked 
together awhile, and their plans had be 
discussed and decided upon. ‘I’m a-goin’ 
to fu’git all these heal las’ th’ee yeahs 
all ’ceptin’ the childun.” And, with he: 
native tact, she added: ‘‘ An’ Miss ‘Liza 
Weh goin’ to start agin, an’ get on so 
good! Won't we, Tom?” 


‘*T hope so, honey,” he said, humbly 
‘sor, ’ ’ . } : 

Twon't be yo’ fault ef things don't go 
smooth; an’ I’m gwine ter try.” 


**IT suppose I must hope for the best,” | 
said to myself as I trudged home through 
the now lighted streets. ‘‘ But, for all 
that, I would not like to be answerable 
for the peace in the Brubaker family 
should any man venture to admire Lizzie 
as much as I do.” 


AT ROME. 


DR. FRANCIS PARKMAN, 


looked at me, then whispered to his com 
panion, who glanced timidly across the 
room and shook her head. The 
soon after rose, walked in an awkward 
way to where I sat, and said, bluntly, 

‘You are an American.” 

a 

‘* You are from Boston.” 

“ae” . 

‘I think I ought to know you. My 
name is Theodore Parker.” 

‘‘T have seen you,” said I, with a gleam 
of recollection, ‘‘at my father’s hous 
with the other ministers of the Unitarian 
Association.” 


ah 
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I remember you 
or any- 
Naples ? 


at your 


that’s it. 


yes; 


| never forget anything 
But what are you doing at 
iwht you were in college 


A 


explained the matter to his satisfac- 
d he introduced me to his wife. 
next day we went up Vesuvius to- 


is the opening day of the Carnival, 
tering the Via Toledo on our re 
ve found that great thoroughfare 
rom end to end with an obstreper- 
iss of humanity. A long file of 
ns. seated motionless on horseback, 
ed down the middle of the street, 
the sides were two lines of carriages 

moving in opposite directions, 
neessant volleys of plaster con- 
ery were exchanged between the 

;wded balconies and the throngs below. 

svouche fell into line with the rest. 

ly the driver, pointing down the 

with his whip, cried out, ‘‘The 

the King!’ And there, in fact,was 

ng Ferdinand, discharging that part of 

is royal funetions which consisted in en- 
couraging his people to amuse themselves. 
He was atall, large man, robed from head 
to foot in a loose black gown, and looking 
nore like a minister of religion than a 
isquerader as he stood bolt-upright on 

t of triumphal car. In his hand he 
a hollow, cone-shaped implement of 
brass that might hold something more 
th ialf a pint. This was constantly 
yy an attendant with large sugar al- 
mounds, hard as pebbles, which his Majesty 
flung to right and left among his 
A few years after, flinging 
shells instead of sweetmeats, he earn- 
m a grateful people the name of 
jomba. In the same line with us, and a 
in front, was a gayly decorated car 

led with nobles of the court in masks. 
They stopped when they came opposite 

e King; the royal car stopped also, and 
a hot battle ensued, each side lustily pelt- 

¢ the other for a minute or two, amid a 
iniversal roar from the delighted crowd. 
The 
each other, and the two processions of car- 
riages began to move again. 

When the King was within easy range 
of our barouche, he discharged a volley of 
his sugaralmonds at Mr. and Mrs. Parker, 
who sat on the back seat. One of them 
hit Mrs. Parker in the face, and the rest 
fell rattling into the carriage. Parker 


t Ss 
suplects, 


md 


the illustrious combatants saluted 
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and I gathered them up. I tossed one of 
mine at a girl in the baleony above. and 
she replied with a handful of plaster con- 
fectionery, extremely well aimed. Par- 
ker reserved his shot for other objects. 

A priest in a broad-brimmed hat, looped 
up at both sides, was pacing among the 
crowd, with the complacent gravity of 
one who felt that his person was sacred 
from assault. To the consternation of 
his wife, Parker threw an almond at him 
and missed him. 

‘* Never mind,” he said; ‘‘ there'll 
another soon; there's plenty of ‘em.”’ 

In a moment he saw one more solemn 
than the first, and at once prepared for 
action, in spite of his wife’s anxious re- 

It was a well-fed father, 
with a double chin. 

‘Don’t fire till you see the whites of 
his eyes,” said I, plagiarizing the order 
of Israel Putnam at Bunker Hill. 

He took the hint, let the enemy ap- 
proach till within a few yards, then let 
fly, hit him hard in the nose, and at once 
drawing himself up, gazed solemnly into 
vacancy through his spectacles, with an 
air of superiority to the follies around 
him, while the priest glared about in 
fury to find the author of the outrage. 

From Naples we went to Rome, where 
Parker took lodgings in the Via Babuino. 
Going one afternoon to see him, I found 
that he had a visitor. The stranger sat 
with his back toward the door, and his 
appearance, when thus seen from behind, 
inspired strong antipathy. He had a tall, 
elongated head covered with close-clipped 
hair, from which the ears protruded in 
the ungraceful fashion that earned for 
the English Puritans the title of ** crop- 
2ared knaves.” Parker introduced me, 
adding, with a peculiar expression, ‘* This 
is a friend of your cousin 8 The vis- 
itor, whose name was J——, rose, offered 
me a lank, thin hand, and regarding me 
with evident interest, said, ‘‘ Ah! I hope 
you will follow in your good cousin's 
path.” He had a high forehead, a pale 
face, thin lips, and bright black eyes that 
gleamed with a keen but sinister light. 
His whole look inspired distrust. 

The cousin of whom Parker had spoken 
was a young man of a fine and generous 
nature, who was five years older than 
myself, and whom, when a school-boy, I 
had regarded with admiring fondness. 
Being in Rome not long before my visit, 
he had become a convert to Catholicism, 
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chiefly through the agency of J——. J 
was an American, born in one of the 
Southern States, and, as he often boasted 
to me, had once led a recklessly dissolute 
life, till, becoming converted, he had 
shorn off his errors like his hair. At least 
he professed to have done so, not, as he 
assured me, by any merit of his own, but 
solely by the power of the true faith. I 
often tried to discover what had drawn 
him into the Church. He hated democ- 
racy, and was fiercely arbitrary and domi- 
neering when he could be so unchecked, 
but was humble toward those in high 
places. He had a keen intellect and a re- 
markably vivid imagination, to which he 
gave full rein. His vanity was great, 
and till he saw my incredulity, he enter- 
tained me with frequent stories of his ad- 
ventures and exploits in his days of sin, 
always calling on me to observe the trans- 
formation wrought in him by his conver- 
sion. He was one of those to whom the 
imposing spectacle of organized power in 
the Roman Church appeals with resistless 
fascination. Parker and I often specu- 
lated as to his position in regard to the 
Jesuits and other ecclesiastics with whom 
he was intimate, but we could come to no 
more definite conclusion than that, with- 
out trusting him, they made use of him to 
bring sheep into their fold. 

He presently undertook my conversion. 
I had some stight suspicion that the ex- 
clusive claims of Rome might not be with- 
out foundation after all, and, though I 
disliked my preceptor, he appeared to me 
a new and interesting type of humanity. 
So I willingly listened to him, thus gain- 
ing what I particularly wanted, an ac- 
quaintance with certain English Jesuits 
to whom he made me known. I read 
their books and listened to their logic, but 
the conversion made no progress, and I 
remained where I was before, till, a year 
after, my cousin 8 advised me to read 
a book which he pronounced sovereign 
against heresy. It was called, if I right- 
ly remember, Mill’s End of Controversy. 
I studied it from title-page to finis, thought 
to myself, ‘‘Is that all you have got to 
say?” and have remained ever since in 
solid unbelief as to the doctrines of Rome. 

J had at first conceived hopes of 
me from a certain inclination for a mo- 
nastic life which he thought I betrayed. 
I had, in fact, a vocation that way, thqugh 
not of the sort he imagined. The phe- 
nomena of religious enthusiasm, whether 


in its active or fossilized state, had «; 
traction forme. I had, moreover. » 
for medizvalism, and wished to vet fop . 
while out of the nineteenth century. 
should much have preferred a 
castle to a convent, but the castles }, 
become the heritage of owls, while son, 
convents were still living remnants of the 
thirteenth century. But by far the strone 
est and, indeed, the controlling motive 
lay in the fact that I had formed plans of 
a literary undertaking, since in some ¢ 
gree accomplished, which required clea 
impressions of monastic life, and of Ro 
man Catholic ecclesiasticism in genera! 
On a late mule-back tour through Sic}, 
I had visited all the monasteries on the 
way; but a more intimate acquaintance 
with them and their inmates was needfy 
for my purpose. I was led into a convent 
by the same motives that two years late 
led me to become domesticated in the 
lodges of the Sioux Indians at the Rocky 
Mountains, with the difference that I much 
preferred the company of the savages t 
that of the monks. 

My artist friend, William Morris Hunt 
then nineteen or twenty years of a: 


1 at- 


taney 


came to Rome while my theological studies 
were in progress, and I gladly suspended 
them to join this most charming of com 
panions on a tour among the Apennines 
We climbed one morning to the monas 
tery of St. Benedict on the mountain 
above Subiaco. Here, hard by the cavern 
in which the saint made his abode, grows 
an ancient and scraggy brier bush, 1 
identical plant, we were told, in which he 
rolled himself after breaking from the 
arms of the devil, who came to tempt him 
in the guise of a beautiful woman. 

St. Benedict clearly had an eye for ro- 
mantic scenery; and as, with the old 
sacristan for a guide, we explored tlie an 
cient pile, where every hall and corridor 
told its story of the past, a strong desire 
seized me to beg a lodging there. But 
Hunt had no vocation for the cloister, and 
we went our way. There was another 
convent by the Lake of Albano which 
also had special attractions, but here again 
difficulties interposed. On returning to 
Rome I asked for quarters with the Capu 
chins, but the dealings of that ghastly 
brotherhood were with the dead and not 
the living. 

J had come by this time to the con- 
clusion that my monastic inclinations 
were not an effect of grace, but only a 
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h whim. Still, having found me in- 
‘ible, he was ready enough to send 
a convent, on the principle, I sup- 
»y which a doctor, when his medi 

failed, used to send his patients to a 
ire. 

Why don’t you go to the Passionists ?” 

said one day. ‘* They'll take you, and 


they may teach you to see the 


Who are the Passionists ?” asked I. 
explained that they were a very 
der, comparatively recent in ori- 
sit severely medizeval in discipline 
character, whose principal convent 
Rome, just beyond the Coliseum ; 
that now, toward the end of Lent, there 
vas a number of laymen there in 
at’: that I could join them if I chose, 
d that he would speak in my behalf to 
iis friend Padre Luca,the directing priest. 
All right,” said I; “‘V1l go to-mor- 
[ gave him no hint of my motives, 
[ believe he thought me demented; 
[ was not demented; I was only 


*re- 


the next morning he said that the 
was clear, but having no confidence 
I walked down the Forum on a 
Inquiring at the 
a stupid lay-bro- 
came to the door that a cell 
would be ready for me in the afternoon. 
I next went to see Parker, and told him 
what I meant todo. He shook his head, 
and reminded me that the Inquisition 
still had its prison in Rome. This gave 
a spice to the adventure which before it 
had dismally lacked. I requested that if 
he did not see me again on Palm-Sunday 
he would explain the case to Mr. George 
Washington Greene, then our national 
representative at Rome, and cause him 
to invoke the Bird of Freedom for my 
benefit. 


in him 
our of reconnoissance, 
convent, I was told by 


ther who 


in the afternoon I drove to the 
convent, and looking on the dreary walls, 
there sank on my soul the foreshadowing 
intolerable bore. But reflecting 
[ might never again have such a 
chance to make the acquaintance of a 
nonastie interior, I suppressed the rising 
repugnanece and pulled the bell handle. 
\ loud clangor resounded from within, 
and a lay-brother opened the door. 

‘E in casa il Padre Luca ?” 

‘Si, signore.” 

The padre did not appear, but sent a 
monk in his place, who, uttering scarcely 
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a word, conducted me along what seemed 
an endless complication of dingy passages 
and stone stairways, all hung with an- 
cient portraits of saints, and furnished on 
the landing-places with painted efligies of 
Christ on the cross, till we came to a nar- 
row whitewashed chamber, which he told 
me was my lodging. He then said that 
when the bell rang I was to leave my 
hat, come out, and join those whom I 
would find in the corridor, after which, 
pointing to two books that lay on a table, 
he left me without ceremony. I proceed- 
ed to examine my new quarters. There 
was a crucifix on the wall, with a number 
of cheap religious prints, and a small ves- 
sel of holy-water, half evaporated, and 
containing a drowned fly. The floor was 
of oak; the furniture consisted of a chair, 
a small table, and a narrow bedstead of 
unpainted wood, with sheets clean though 
coarse. The books on the table proved 
to bea Life of Blessed Paul of the Cross, 
founder of the order of Passionists, and 
a little manual of devotion called Sante 
Industrie. With prudent forethought, 
however, I had brought Cooper’s Pioneers 
in my valise as a reminder of fresh air. 
Hung near the small window were two 
printed tablets. On one of them was a 
series of questions intended to aid self- 
examination, with a view to the general 
The first of these questions 
was, ‘Have you ever dared to inquire 
into the Mysteries of the Faith?’ The 
other tablet bore the title, ‘‘ Notice to Per- 
sons withdrawn from the World for Spir- 
itual Exercises, to the end that they may 
derive all possible Profit from their holy 
Seclusion.” It prohibited leaving the 
cell without sufficient reason, speaking 
without permission, making noise of any 
kind, writing anything whatever, reading 
anything but the prescribed books, and 
looking out of the windows. It farther 
required the saying of at least three Ave 
Marias at night, and the making up of 
one’s own bed in the morning. ‘‘I am 
in for it,” thought I; and after writing 
down the above particulars in my note- 
book, I drew my chair to the window, and 

looking out on the Coliseum, the 
Forum, and the more distant towers of 
the city. 

The clang of a bell along the corridor 
interrupted my meditations, and I went 
out aceording to orders to join my com- 
rades in durance. I found about thirty 
Italians, young and old, who had just 
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come down from the upper floor,-where 
they lodged, while I by good luck was 
quartered below among the monks. They 
were now forming in procession under 
the direction of Padre Luca, and when 
all was ready we began our march, filing 
along the dim, interminable passages, 
climbing several dark stairs and descend- 
ing others, bowing to the great images 
of Christ on the landing-places, till we 
reached a small chapel in the basement. 
The shutters were immediately closed, 
and the curtains drawn. Then came a 
service with responses, and: then a monk 
preached a sermon an hour and a half 
long, in which he several times congrat- 
ulated himself and his hearers that they 
were all faithful children of the Church. 
After the sermon we filed off again to 
our chambers. In five minutes the bell 
rang for supper, and mustering once 
more in the corridor, we marched to a 
room in another part of the building, 
where the injunction of silence was taken 
off. Here we were served with tea, 
bread, and butter, and here I had my 
first interview with Padre Luca, a be- 
neyolent-looking father, with a plump, 
rosy countenance and a cheerful eye. 
He seemed surprised and startled at hear- 


ing that I was a Protestant, but present- 
ly, with a benignant smile, expressed a 
hope that I should be reclaimed from my 
errors, saying that another American 
had been there before me, and happily 
found grace to see the truth. This was 


my acquaintance J Then, while 
sipping his tea, he opened his argument 
with great fluency till something called 
him away, and kindly shaking my hand, 
he left me. I could not discover that 
J—— had ever spoken to him at all con- 
cerning me, and suspected that, bearing 
me no love, he had not been sorry to get 
me into a scrape. 

On returning to my cell I found that 
the sun had just set, and from my win- 
dow Rome lay before me, with its foun- 
tains and gardens, ruined arches, walls, 
and columns, and the distant dome of St. 
Peter's, still tinged with ruddy sunlight. 
The bells were ringing vespers from in- 
numerable churches far and near. Sud- 
denly the door opened without a knock, 
a lay-brother thrust in his ugly head, 
stared hard at seeing me in the forbid- 
den indulgence of gazing into the outer 
world, but only said that he should come 
to waken me before sunrise. 


Having nothing else to do I went 4 
bed, and lay oblivious till midnight, w)., 
strange voices mixed with my dreay 
I awoke, and the illusion was dispelled 
The voices resolved themselves into , 
loud lugubrious chant, and a light shone 
through the hole over the door. [| jy 
out a hand, cautiously turned the Joc; 
and looking into the corridor, saw jt fy) 
of cowled monks, like so many black 
spectres, carrying flickering candles, ay 
stalking in solemn procession to a mid 
night service in the chapel. 

The lay-brother appeared at daybreak. 
and told me that in fifteen minutes | was 
to join the Italians in retreat, and eo wit} 
them to mass. The mass was followed 
by another sermon, after which we were 
all summoned to coffee in the room where 
we had taken tea the evening before. The 
report of my heresy had got abroad, and | 
found myself an object of curious atten 
tion. Several young Italians expressed 
sympathy for my unhappy condition, and 
one of them said that he should pray the 
Virgin to convert me. He spoke in gen 
uine kindness, and I thanked him. 

After coffee we were dismissed to our 
chambers for an hour, and then listened 
to another sermon in the chapel. This 
consumed the morning till eleven o'clock, 
when a bell rang for dinner, and monks 
and laymen together moved in solemn 
procession to the refectory. The monks 
went first, the Superior at their head, 
then followed the laymen, and while 
the procession was forming in the corri- 
dor they all kept up a dismal, uninter- 
mitted chanting. The refectory was a 
long, high, dimly lighted hall. A table 
of bare wood was stretched across the 
farther end for the dignitaries of the con 
vent, and was continued down both sides. 
Here, on right and left, sat the rest of the 
monks, forty or fifty in number, and the 
laymen sat below them, nearer the door. 
The seats were wooden benches, placed on 
the inyer side of the tables only. On the 
wall over the heads of the dignitaries 
was a fresco of the Last Supper, as usual 
in refectories, while on the side walls 
hung grim pictures of saints with up 
turned eyes and palms pressed together 
High up, near the ceiling, was a small 
pulpit. The entire hall was whitewashed 
above and panelled with oak below. 

At the head of the tables stood the Su 
perior, who was General of the whole 
order, a tall, portly man with a stern and 
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re countenance. The monks, mo 
ess and in dead silence, stood ranged 
cht and left, robed in black from 
oot, and wearing on the breast 

ce of their order—a heart sur- 

nted bya cross. Their harsh, cadav- 

s faces bespoke the rigor of their dis- 
vhich is extremely severe. When 

J] were in their places, the Superior raised 
h < finger, and the whole assemblage broke 
to another chant. When at last it 
ded, the finger was raised again, 

| took their seats. Not a word was 
but a monk entered the pulpit 

. narrow door in the wall, and in 

¢, monotonous tones read a Latin 

un, which lasted throughout the meal. 

He had hardly begun when a file of lay- 
ers entered, each carrying a recep- 
formed of three trays, one above the 
connected by an upright wooden 

| holding a great number of bowls 
{small dishes. The monks were served 
Before them were set bowls of a 
looking vegetable soup, along with 

of dried pease boiled whole, 

led to a wonderful size by the 
Each then drew a cup, a fork, and 
ooden spoon from a drawer in the ta- 
ind with a rueful countenance pro- 


and 
pro- 


d to eat, first filling the cup from an 
en bottle of cheap wine which stood 
board before him. 
of the laity fared better, being 


with rice, eggs, fish, and dried 

The Italians seemed little edified 

the Latin sermon, which few of them 

dhave understood. The meal was fol- 

lowed by a prayer, with low responses from 

monks, after which they all filed off 

eh the dim galleries to their dens, 

looking like living originals of the dreary 
portraits ranged along the walls. 

When I had got to my chamber, and 
vas refreshing myself with the Pioneers, 
them came in toconvert me. ‘*‘ My 
father,” said I, ‘‘I am afraid your kind- 

| be thrown away.” 

But he clapped me on the knee, and ex- 
claimed, cheerfully: *‘ Ah, figlio, you will 
bea good Catholic soon. No doubt of it.” 

There was an amusing vivacity in him, 
quite different from his extreme solemni- 
ty when at dinner. In the course of his 
lalk, which was rambling, though pious, 
he kept offering me his snuff-box, freely 
sing it himself meanwhile; and when he 
thought he had made a good hit in his 
argument, he would wink at me with a 


one Oo 
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comical look of triumph, on which we 
both fell tolaughing. At length the bell 
rang for more prayers and sermons in the 
chapel, and this sprightly old apostle went 
back to his cell. 

After the sermon the laymen were turn- 
ed out to walk for a while in the convent 
garden, attended by Padre Luca. He was 
not, I think, one of the Passionist brother- 
hood, but a secular priest, and his pleasant, 
plump, good-humored countenance con 
trasted strangely with the dry, leathery 
visages of the monks. As we walked up 
and down the paths, shaded with olives 
and oleanders, he took me by the arm 
and talked of matters of faith, stopping 
from time to time at the little groups of 
Italians, who, after reverently kissing his 
hand, began to chat and laugh with him 
in an easy familiarity, gracefully temper- 
ed with respect. He seemed to have their 
full affection and confidence, at which, 
judging by what I saw of him, I did not 
wonder. ‘‘No cant, twaddle, or camp- 
meeting long faces here,” I find recorded 
in my diary. 
laymen, and all crowding the little chapel, 
which shook with the din of a hundred 
voices joining in the service. 

This may serve as a sample of the three 
or four days that I passed in the monas- 
tery. One morning the exercise of the 
Via Crucis took place in the chapel. I 
sat still, declining to take part in it, which 
drew upon me a mild rebuke from Padre 
Luca. On the way back a small, shriv- 
elled, hollow-eyed monk came out of his 
cell and invited me in. It was a dingy 
little chamber, containing a narrow bed, 
not of the cleanest, a stool, and an old 
table. The monks performed their ablu- 
tions in common. On the table lay a 
rosary and a crucifix, and against the 
wall was a shelf with a few old parch- 
ment-bound books. In the corner hung 
a vessel for holy-water, and also a disci- 
pline, or scourge, like those which, so far 
as I could discover, were to be found in 
the cells of all the monks. Sometimes 
they were of whip-cord, and sometimes 
they were a long tassel of fine steel chains, 
which, if honestly laid on, must have 
stung like hornets. One night, I judged 
by the noise he made, the monk my 
next-door neighbor was in the act of ap- 
plying one to his own shoulders. 

My host the hollow-eyed monk and his 
den needed nothing but a skull on the 
table to be artistically perfect. He was 


Next came vespers, monks, 
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in grim and ghastly earnest, with no sign 
of the jocoseness shown by my lively vis- 
itor of the day before. The depth of my 
heresy seemed to fill him with horror, and 
when I told him that in the city of my 
birth there were many who did not even 
believe in the Holy Trinity, he rolled up 
his eyes in their discolored sockets, and 
stretched his long skinny neck out of his 
cowl, “like a turtle,” says my diary, ‘‘ bask- 
ing on a stone in July.” ‘Such a city 
as that,” he observed, ‘‘must give the 
greatest pleasure to the devil.” He had 
no ski!! in making proselytes, and his in- 
coherent talk was very different from the 
heavy batteries of learning and logic 
which the English Jesuit Father Glover 
had before turned upon me. My imper- 
fect knowledge of Italian greatly tried 
him, till at length a happy thought came 
to his relief. He rose, opened a drawer 
in his table, and after fumbling among 
the contents for some time, produced a 
small brass medal, equal in intrinsie value 
to about half a cent. On farther search 
in the same receptacle he found a red 
string, which he passed through a hole in 
the medal, and after knotting it securely, 
gave it tome. The medal was stamped 
with an image of the Virgin. He begged 
me to wear it round the neck day and 
night, and now and then to repeat three 
Ave Marias. This, he said, was the way 
in which a Jew named Ratisbon had late- 
ly been converted, and though he had 
worn the medal and repeated the Aves 
only to get rid of the importunity of a 
Catholic friend, yet he was favored in 
consequence with a vision of the Holy 
Virgin, which caused him to fall on his 
knees in humble submission to the truth. 
I told him I would wear the medal if he 
chose, but must decline the Aves, at-which 
he expressed great regret, presently tell- 
ing me, however, that he and his brethren 
would say them for me, and that he hoped 
the same effect would follow. I put on 
the medal, but no vision appeared. 

In the evening I was seated at my 
table studying one of the books left there 
for my instruction. It was the Life of 
Blessed Paul of the Cross, whose tomb 
was somewhere in the building. After 
turning page after page of monotonous 
austerities and miracles, I came upon a 
chapter which recounted at great length 
the abhorrence borne by the venerable 
founder of the Passionists against all the 
daughters of Eve, as being the most kill- 
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ing bait with which Satan angles for thy 
souls of men. I read how Blessed Paul 
was often heard to say, ‘‘I would rath» 
my eyes were torn from their socke, 
than fixed upon a woman”; how, who, 
discoursing with one of the dangeroys 
sex on matters pertaining to her sou). 
would always, even were she old and 
ugly, insist that the door should stay¢ 
wide open; and how, when meeting j 

the street a siren of enticing eye, he bey; 
his looks on the ground, said a_patep 

noster, crossed himself, and passed over 
to the other side. As I perused these jp. 
spiring histories I felt a hand laid light\y 
on my shoulder, and heard in my ear th 
words, ‘‘Bravo, mio figlio, bravissimo: 

It was Padre Luca, who, the door being 
ajar, had stepped silently in to see wha 
I was about, and seemed much please 
at the edifying nature of my employ. 
ment. 

Palm-Sunday came at last, to my great 
relief. I had told the padre that it was 
my wish to leave the convent on thai 
day, and he now made no objection to 
my doing so, though expressing great 
concern that I had profited so little | 
my stay. He told me, not in anger, but 
in sorrow, that I was hard and intracta- 
ble, and that he feared my condition was 
even worse than before, since I had seen 
the truth and turned away from it. 
‘*Mio padre,” I replied (conscious of lin- 
guistic imperfection, I had prepared the 
words beforehand), ‘‘if I am in error, it 
is my fault only. It is not in my power 
to make any return to you or your breth 
ren for the kindness you have shown 
me, but I hope I may be permitted to 
offer a trifling acknowledgment to the 
patron saint of this house.” And | 
placed in his extended palm a few silver 
scudi, equal to as many dollars. The 
gift was most graciously received. The 
he presented me with a little book of de- 
votion, gave me his blessing, and bade me 
farewell. 

I sent a boy for a carriage, and drove 
to the Via Babuino, to report myself to 
Parker, who showed no curiosity as to 
the convent or its inmates, and only re 
marked, ‘‘ Lucky you are an Americal 
heretic and not an Italian one, or you 
might not have come off so easily.” 

Holy-Week was begun, and in its mot- 
ley crowds and gorgeous ceremonial | 
forgot for a time Padre Luca and tlie 
monks. 
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STREET LIFE IN INDIA. 
BY EDWIN LORD WEEKS 
I 
WAS agreeably disappointed in finding 
3ombay to be not the Oriental Liverpool 
I had imagined, but the proper and fitting 
threshold of India, an index, or rather an 
illustrated catalogue, of all Eastern races. 


Perhaps the most interesting spots in which 


to study the mixed and cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the population are the stables for 
the sale of Arab horses.. As it is still 
early in the day, the regulation time for 
‘chota hazri’ being somewhere about 
sunrise, we shall have time to take them 
in on the way down to the bazars, in 
which we shall probably lose ourselves, 
as the geography of Bombay is uncom- 
monly bewildering at first. The ‘shi 
gram” is waiting at the door, and the ad- 
vantages of an early start in this climate 
are unquestionable. The ‘‘shigram,” or 
‘‘palkee gharry,” is a vehicle found 
throughout the length and breadth of 
India; it is an oblong black box on 
four wheels. Inside there are two seats 
facing each other; a door on each side, 
sometimes sliding in grooves, sometimes 
made to swing outward in the usual man- 
ner. The windows are fitted with sliding 
blinds, and when all are closed but one, 
it makes a capital travelling studio. Our 
route lies along a broad suburban sort of 
avenue, to a square adorned with a bronze 
statue of Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, the great 
Parsee banker, and turning sharply to the 
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left, we halt at the entrance of the lar- 
gest of these Arab stables. Within the 
gate are lofty thatched sheds, and in the 
deep shadow are groups of the slender, 
swarthy natives of southern Arabia in 
striped mantles, with silk“ kafeeyas,’’or tas- 
selled handkerchiefs, twisted about their 
heads, looking much as they do in the 
cafés of Cairo, and drinking thick Mocha 
from the same kind of little cups. Their 
horses struck me as being much shorter- 
bodied than the horses of Africa or Syria, 
and had a larger average of chestnuts or 
bays among them. They are brought by 
sea from the ports of Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf. Another stable was chiefly 
tenanted by Persians, stalwart fellows 
with ruddy, sunburnt faces, stiff black 
mustaches, and shaven foreheads, show- 
ing a bluish patch below the rim of their 
round black or drab felt caps. They wear 
pale blue or green cotton kuftans, belted 
in at the waist, and hanging down over 
loose wide trousers of dark blue drill. 
Those who are not exercising or rubbing 
down their horses, many of which are 
still suffering from the effects of the sea- 
voyage and in poor condition, are asleep, 
stretched out in the shade, on their chests 
or on benches, or lounging amid a pictu- 
resque litter of camp baggage, pans, ket- 
tles, coffee-pots, and boxes, with well- 
worn prayer rugs spread overthem. Oth- 
ers are busy over their water-pipes, or 
‘‘kalians”; others, again, pounding cof- 
fee in a mortar, or winnowing grain with 
gracefulmovements. They are, however, 
none too busy to gather behind me and to 
make confidential remarks in Persian to 
each other, as I jot down a few impres- 
sions of color on small panels. To get a 
better point of view, and keep out of the 
way of a large and belligerent ram, I am 
obliged to place my camp-stool against a 
post to which several fluffy white Persian 
kittens are tethered by strings; they soon 
get wound up around the legs of the camp- 
stool, and make themselves so generally 
uncomfortable that another change of 
base becomes necessary, and this time I 
get within range of a large and inquisitive 
monkey, whose chain is just long enough 
to enable him to play havoc with palette 
and brushes, while my attention is dis- 
tracted by the ram, which is kicking up a 
cloud of dust in the rear. One morning. 
a few days later, when making the round 
of these stables with a distinguished offi- 
cer who had been in command of the com- 


missary department in the Afghan war 
} 


my companion was recognized by »), ojq 
Beloochee chief, robed in white, wi:}; 
vast spotless turban, hair and beard 
blue-black, and his long locks han cing 
down each side of his face and minvlins 
with his beard. This gentleman had fyp. 
nished all the horses for the campain 
and together they had sat under a tree 
the English chief and the Beloochee—anq 
counted out into little piles whole lakhs 
of rupees as the horses were trotted up 
for inspection. 

India is never silent; whether in city 
or jungle one is always surrounded by 
vigorous and sometimes obtrusive anima] 
life, and in writing of the every-day life of 
the country one should never lose sight of 
the relation which exists between it and 
that of the people. It is really one of the 
great attractions of India, provided always 
that one does not object to living for a 
while on terms of daily intimacy with the 
animal kingdom. With us in the West 
animal life is banished from our cities, or 
exists only in a state of bondage, and it is 
daily becoming more difficult to get with- 
in rifle-shot of any wild creature. But 
on entering one of the crowded and prim 
itive old cities of India one cannot help 
wondering to whom all these animals be- 
long, and why this bullock is blocking up 
the narrow street, or ruminating in the 
front doorway of a fine house. But we 
are not long in finding out that these 
animals have quite as much right to their 
share of the street as we have. For the 
most part, all these beasts, save the mon- 
keys, are gentle and well-behaved, rare- 
ly presuming on their privileges; and 
their placid confidence in human nature 
shows that their trust has never been be- 
trayed. Many incidents in the Arabian 
Nights, which even after a long famil- 
iarity with the Moslem East may have 
seemed to belong to the domain of pure 
fantasy, become to the observer in India 
simple illustrations of every-day life, such 
as the story of Cogia Hassam, whose tur 
ban was snatched from his head by a kite, 
and even the history of King Beder, who 
was transformed into a bird. But to 
understand why these things are, let us 
look at them for a moment with the eyes 
of a Brahmin, and all will be made clear. 
Modern science has not superseded the 
Brahmin’s creed; he absorbs it, and it 
agrees with what he already knows. He 
does not care to inquire further, for his 
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tions are deeply rooted. He be- 
in the transmigration of souls, as 

Indian or Aryan contemporaries 
to. All these creatures were peo- 
ice like ourselves, but they inhabit 
time these animal shapes. So, too, 


e. ‘The Brahmin who has stolen 
iall pass a thousand times through 
ilies of spiders, of serpents, of aquat- 


evil vampires.” ‘* The 
3rahmin passes into the 
of a dog, a hog, or an ass, a camel 
ill. a wild beast, or a Tchandala (a 
d caste, the lowest of all), according 
the gravity of his crime.” But all 
them are not necessarily criminals: 
the uncouth and bald-headed adjutant 
standing on one leg on yonder roof, ap- 
parently asleep, but keenly watching the 
sq iare below out of one half-closed eye, 
usurious ‘*‘ Bunia’”’; and 
as for the crows and birds of prey, one 
bas not far to look for their human pro- 
totypes in any country. 

From the Arab stables it is but a short 
step to the Copper Bazar, a most animated 
centre of life and movement. We have 
not yet been long enough ashore to have 
become accustomed to the vivid colors of 
the costumes, the splendid sunlight and 
depths of shadow in the streets, and that 
mingling of the beautiful with the quaint 
and grotesque which emphasizes the con- 
trast with what we have left. Against 
the dimly remembered and sombre back- 
ground of Europe, with the hopeless mel- 
ancholy of its autumn landscape, its sad- 
colored garments in harmony with the 
leaden skies, is displayed the splendor of 
the tropics—a new nature, young and 
lusty, where there is no suggestion of de- 
cay. We enter at once into another at- 
mosphere and a more joyous life, which 
finds its outward expression in the huge 
and quaintly fashioned turbans of crim- 
son and scarlet with flashes of gold, in 
vests of gold brocade and shaw!ls of dainti- 
ly tinted silks, in the swinging skirts and 
floating draperies of the women, the flash- 
ing of the sunlight on the piled-up copper 
jars deftly posed on their heads, and the 
musical jingle of bracelets and massive 
Siver trinkets. For here the streets have 
not the sadness of all Mohammedan cities, 
which is due to the absence of women’s 
faces. Above all, this sentiment of the 
far South is felt in the rich, mellow greens 
of the foliage, to which the humid air of 
the coast lends a velvety softness not seen 
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further inland. It is all color. Even 
the odd little native carriages, or ‘* hack- 
eries,”’ which take the place of ‘‘ Hansom 
cabs” with the Hindoos, are curtained with 
Indian red, orange, and dull blue; a long, 
narrow awning, to protect the driver from 
the vertical sunbeams, stretches from the 
roof, and, supported by an upright stick 
planted in the yoke, reaches almost to the 
horns of the fast-trotting little bullocks, 
and even they are blanketed with Joseph's 
coat of many hues. 

We are now in the Copper Bazar, and 
the ‘‘gharry wallah” reins up in ‘‘ the 
thick of the throng,” and to the 
shop which is unconsciously most pictu- 
resque. It isa long range of old wooden 
houses, whitewashed, and with dark beams, 
wide eaves shading the upper stories, 
which, except for the many windows, are 
very like the old Moorish buildings in the 
‘*Bibrambla” at Granada. The gleam- 
ing copper-ware is displayed in the cav- 
ernous shops of the lower story, which 
are separated from each other by stout 
posts with carved wooden brackets sup- 
porting the horizontal beam above, and 
protected from the sun by old and tatter- 
ed awnings. Piles of huge brazen and 
copper vessels are ranged in front; some 
with the iridescent glitter of new metal, 
the rough surfaces showing each stroke 
of the hammer; others with the dull and 
oxidized tones of old bronze. But the 
sun beats down on the flat roof of the car- 
riage, and the stuffy interior, with but one 
window left open, soon becomes like the 
hottest cell of a Turkish bath; and, as the 
sun is getting well up, we seek the shade 
of a narrow street close by, where there is 
a fascinating row of fruit stalls, with huge 
bunches of plantains gleaming yellow un- 
der the canvas awnings, and piles of man- 
goes, guavas, and custard-apples. On the 
shady side of the street the houses are 
high and imposing; the upper portions 
project well over the lower floors, and are 
supported on stout teak-wood pillars which 
have elaborately carved brackets project- 
ing diagonally outward from their capi- 
tals to the sculptured horizontal beams 
above. Here the crowd is so dense that 
although I have stationed a servant close 
to the window to keep the people from 
forming a compact ring about the gharry, 
he is obliged to call in the aid of a’native 
policeman; and yet, if we are on foot, we 
may wend our way through the press 
without coming in contact with a single 
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person. Long practice, combined with 
hereditary instinct, has taught them to 
avoid with unerring precision the touch 
of another’s garments. Those who be- 
long to the higher castes would have 
penances and numberless purifications to 
undergo should they by chance be contam- 
inated by those of lower grades, while the 
latter are equally careful to avoid touch- 
ing their superiors. Even the hump- 
backed cows which wander about at their 
will seem to have inherited the same in- 
stinct. 

White prevails in the costumes. They 
wear tightly fitting gowns or “ kuftans,” 
or sometimes short jackets of white cotton 
or transparent muslin, which are fastened 
over the left breast, and instead of trou- 
sers a long strip of white cloth, edged with 
red, and so fastened at the waist as to fall 
in graceful folds below the knee. There 
is also a great deal of primitive nudity, 
particularly among the coolies and water- 
carriers, the polished bronze of whose 
backs shines as if it had been rubbed 
with oil. But the most striking feature 
of all is the bewildering and endless vari- 
ety of the turbans, both in form and in 
color. Ihave never passed a day in Bom- 


bay without noting several new shapes, 


for here one may encounter people from 
every province of India, Persia, and cen- 
tral Asia. Many peculiar forms are worn 
by the Indian Mussulman as well as by 
the various Hindoo castes. As we had cast 
covetous eyes upon these turbans, and de- 
termined to carry away as many as possi- 
ble, visits to the various shops where they 
are made formed amusing incidents in our 
afternoon drives. Each caste or order has 
its own hatter, who generally keeps no 
stock in trade, but expects his clients to 
bring their own cloth; and, first wetting 
the material, he winds it into shape, and 
fashions it with consummate skill over a 
form like a barber's block. Yards upon 
yards of crimson silk or cloth go to the 
making of one of these imposing struc- 
tures, such as are worn by certain Mah- 
ratta castes, with pleated folds crossing 
and overlying each other, and sometimes 
forming, as it were, little points or horns, 
tipped with cloth of gold. 

Having passed the morning among the 
bazars, we usually devoted ourselves dur- 
ing the heat of the day to the study of such 
models as could be found, and to the pleas- 
ing contemplation of snake charmers; of 
ferocious combats between the mongoose 


and the whipsnake, to the utter ann \hila. 
tion of the latter; the feats of jucviers. 
and the unwilling performances of |) \¢h|y 
educated but reluctant monkeys. |) the 
late afternoon, when the sun gets low, the 
victoria provided by our Parsee Jai dlord 
draws up under the portico, and we spend 
the remaining hours before dinner in driy 
ing about among the “‘ old clothes ” shops, 
looking for costumes and bric-a-brac, and 
then along the shady roads aay from 
the city. A favorite route led us by paint 
ed and many-windowed villas of wealthy 
Parsees ; past ‘‘ high-walled gardens, creen 
and old”; under the slender and slanting 
stems of tall cocoa-palms, which lean over 
the street at every angle; along dusty 
roads, where we used to meet droves of 
blue-gray buffaloes, and groups of laugh 
ing Hindoo girls carrying their brazen 
jars: and so toward the charming suburb 
of Malabar Hill, where are all the hand 
some ‘‘bungalows” of wealthy foreign 
residents, buried in luxurious and well 
kept shrubbery. The road winds along 
the base of the promontory which juts 
out into the sea at right angles to the 
longer peninsula, and under the temple 
walls of Mahaluxmee, where it skirts the 
shore. It is a purple sea, breaking lazily 
on black voleanic rocks. <A few cocoa- 
palms on a distant cliff are bending before 
the strong sea-breeze, which is yet so soft 
that it is like a caress. The road widens, 
and there are seats placed near the water 
We pass the residence of the Rao of Cutch, 
gay with glazed galleries and colored awn- 
ings. Many servants and attendants are 
standing about the gates, and also a crowd 
of grotesque fakirs, who expect to be fed 
and sent on their way rejoicing. Here 
we wind slowly upward past the ** Towers 
of Silence,” where the Parsees lay their 
dead. <A few vultures are sailing above 
Then a point is reached where we may 
look off over the wide expanse of the bay. 
far ww seaward, and down over dark cliffs 
half hidden by thickets of wild date-trees 

rich green tangles, with the gray limbs 
of some forest giant protruding in places 
over a green, billowy sea of cocoa-nul 
groves-—along the curving silver line of 
the beach below, to the long peninsula of 
Bombay, beyond which can be seen, dis 
tant and faint, the ridges of the Western 
Ghauts. And if the roseate haze which 
veils the horizon lifts a little we may dis 
cern the outline of the fairy isle of Ele 
phanta, far out in the bay. 
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leaving this point the road winds 
iny bungalows, which stand well 
hind high hedges, among flower- 
es and bright pastures. Every- 
iggests indolence and luxury. 


nine members of the household. and see 
that they get their necessary exercise, for 
the Christian dog, like his master, is prone 
to fall into lazy habits in this climate. 
A little further on, if we leave the road 


BULLOCK FEEDING iN THE STREET. 


Further on we pass the grounds of the 
Grymkana, where young men and girls 
are strolling about in tennis costume. 
Here we meet the ‘‘dog boy,” a Hindoo 
urchin, leading dogs of various sizes in 
le His office is to look after the ca- 


and turn down a narrow lane which 
winds past old carved houses, and down 
long flights of stone steps, we are again 
in primitive India. This is the sacred 
tank which reflects the temples of Walke- 
swar. Dark banyans and tangles of 
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brighter green hang over the wor: 

of the margin, and, together with 
walls and weather-stained pyra 
spires, are mirrored in the water } 

In the shrines above you may si 
stone bull decked with yellow fi 
and daubed with red-ochre. Croy 
pilgrims and fakirs jostle each oth: 

the wet pavement. Some of these | 

are painted and decorated with 
elaborate grotesqueness that the audi: 

of a Paris circus would greet them 

wild delight. On reaching the car 
again there is still time to drive to 
‘**Fort” and hear the band play. 
rather steep descent under high cliffs 
winds down to the shore of the ‘ Back 
Bay,” where are moored a number of 
quaintly carved, high-sterned, and _la- 
teen-sailed galleys in the shallow water, 
This is the beginning of the fashionable 
promenade, the ‘‘ Allée des Acacias” of 
Bombay. But what drive in Europe has 
such a decorative background? Where 
except at an opera ball, could one see 
such mingling of varied costumes and 
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nd where else could one find more 
f luxury and pomp among the 
ves which crowd the roadway? It 
doubly interesting because of the 
v¢ of East and West, of England 
Young India,” and the old con- 
sm which is slowly putting off its 
ess and taking unto itself new ways. 
For these contrasts are more marked here 
elsewhere. Here is the correct, 
properly appointed victoria, which might 
be in Hyde Park but for the liveried Ind 
footmen behind; here the dog-cart 
trimly varnished trap, with a cock- 
nev ‘‘tiger” born in Houndsditch. Now 
comes a ponderous family chariot con- 
taining an entire Parsee household, a 
portly and pompous old gentleman—per- 
haps a banker, whose rotund person is 
clad in white, and his spectacled face sur- 
mounted by a tall, mitre-like cap of black 
oil-cloth. His large-eyed ladies are deck- 
ed with loose silken shawls, very self- 
asserting in color, pale blue and lilac and 
salmon-color being favorite tints. The 
Parsee face has something of the Persian 
and a little of the Jewish character— 
large eyes, prominent nose and chin, 
clipped mustache, and mutton - chop 
whiskers. Indeed, if you should meet 
this gentleman in Regent Street, clothed 
by a West End tailor, you would swear 
that he was an Englishman with a slight 
strain of foreign blood; but his visiting 
eard, if not his aecent, will betray him 
every time, for he is always Jamsetjee or 
Ruttonjee. Now we meet a huge and 
lumbering barouche drawn by four splen- 
did horses. Syces run in front, and the 
statuesque servants are in gorgeous liver- 
ies of scarlet and gold. Inside sits a Raj- 
put prince, with his ministers or some of 
his numerous brothers—a “‘ sixteen-gun 
man,” to use a Bombay term, referring 
to the number of guns with which a 
Rajah is saluted, according to his rank; 
and galloping behind, in a cloud of dust, 
is a group of black-bearded Indian lan- 
cers, erect and soldierly, in neat uniforms 
of Karkee drill, gold-fringed turbans, with 
clanking ‘“‘tulwars” and scarlet pennons 
fluttering from the tips of their lances. 
Next is a dog-cart behind a fast trotter; 
two young Persians, ‘‘ gommeux” from 
the city of Ispahan, with tall black caps 
and well-ecut coats from the best Bombay 
tailor, are perched up in the front. Just 
behind them is an Arab “sheik,” riding 
a long-tailed white horse, wearing the 
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camel’s-hair mantle and striped yellow 
‘*kafeeya” of his race. 

A rather handsome man, with a Rajput 
turban and English-cut garments, who is 
intent on driving two horses tandem from 
the top of a lofty two-wheeled trap, is 
pointed out as the Rajah of Nagpore. 
Other carriages of more modest preten- 
sions contain Mussulman or Hindoo mer- 
chants, wearing their curiously shaped 
caste turbans. A golden glow from the 
setting sun is thrown on the wall of tow- 
ering and swaying cocoa-nut palms which 
borders the drive on the landward side. 
Here the road takes a turn inward and 
crosses the railway, which does not seem 
Green fields 


the tracks and the sea. The several sta- 
tions between this point and Colaba, where 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
has its terminus, are graceful low stone 
buildings, with open and pillared loggias 
wreathed in trailing vines which har- 
monize with the landscape. We may get 
down here and continue our promenade 
along the sea on foot. Passing between 
posts, we enter upon a gravelled path, 
with seats at intervals, which runs close 
to the rocky shore. Groups of well- 
dressed people of many races are saunter- 
ing along. Here and there a Parsee in 
white, with tall black mitre, is perched on 
a rock, book in hand, idly turning over 
the leaves, his lips moving as if repeating 
a prayer, while he gazes steadily at the 
setting sun, which now sinks, a dim red 
ball, behind the purple rim of the Arabian 
Gulf. For the Parsees are the last sur- 
vivors of the worshippers of fire and of 
thesun. Just beyond, a Mussulman, with 
grave dignity of demeanor, spreads a 
shawl upon the grass, and begins the usu- 
al genuflections and prostrations; but 
here he faces the setting sun, for Mecca 
lies far to the westward. 

The short, golden twilight is over, and 
darkness is coming on, but the drive home 
through the Hindoo city is always amus- 
ing at night, and as the tall houses have 
a lower floor or deep veranda, quite open 
to the street, and the upper stories have 
their many and complicated shutters 
thrown wide open, we get the benefit of 
all the illumination. The street is en 
féte. We can see all the people inside, 
and feel as if they had taken us into their 
confidence.. Brown-skinned Brahmin gen- 
tlemen, innocent of shirts, but wearing 
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wide-spreading and elaborately wound 
crimson turbans, are lolling out of the 
windows; others are going to bed under 
their porches; and the low-posted native 
bedstead, covered with a criss-cross ar- 
rangement of hempen cords, which all day 
has stood up against the front of the house, 
is now brought into play. Some are al- 
ready asleep, and, stretched out on their 
low ‘‘ charpies,” as they are called, have 
the uncanny look of corpses in winding- 
sheets. At many of the upper windows 
are ‘‘ Nautcl-girls’—moon-faced beauties, 
brown and buxom, with gazelle eyes, and 
glittering with trinkets. Some of the 
shops below are still open, and lit by the 
flickering flames of tall brass lamps of 
quaint. design. Down a narrow side 
street, as we drive past, we get a glimpse 
of a wedding procession, accompanied by 
a din of tomtoms, glaring torches, fire- 
works, and an all-pervading smell of 
gunpowder. 


II. 


We have chosen Ahmedabad as the first 
resting-place in our progress north, and 
are soon en route, being fortunate enough 
to secure a roomy compartment in the 
evening mail-train. As the night wind 
blows in at the open windows with the 
spicy fragrance of the wooded country 
through which we are passing, we feel a 
sense of relief at escaping from the melt- 
ing nights of Bombay. The morning 
light reveals a park-like country with 
broad-spreading trees, here and there a 
dusty road with lumbering bullock carts 
waiting for the train to pass; everything 
in the carriage is coated with a layer of 
the same fine dust. A slender tree over- 
hanging the track nearly breaks down 
with the weight of a dozen large monkeys, 
which are chasing each other up and 
down, quite regardless of the passing train. 
These monkeys, or rather apes, are green- 
ish gray in color, with long tails, and their 
black faces are framed with a fringe of 
snow-white- beard in startling contrast. 
Their collective expression is grotesquely 
mournful. All along this line of railway 
they seem to outnumber the human in- 
habitants. 

To an amateur of new impressions there 
is no amusement more fascinating than 
to wander aimlessly about and lose him- 
self in the mazes of a new Oriental city. 
One knows beforehand what to expect of 
Venice, of Cairo, of Damascus, and one 
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may be sure of sitting down to just such 
a table d’héte and with the same me); 
in Paris. But Ahmedabad is like thi 

of a dream, as it has never been mac; 
miliar to us by painters or described jp 
guide-books. It does not matter where 
one goes, every street shows us some! ing 
strange, and as one seldom meets a Ky 


as 
city 


a 


ropean, the Anglo-Indian considering jt 
‘‘infra dig” to be seen on foot in the 


streets of a native city, one might fancy 
himself in Bagdad in the golden prime of 
good Haroun-al-Raschid. This narrow 
street, which leads us to the ‘ Manik 
Chouk,” or principal avenue, is lined on 
each side with ancient houses of carved 
teak-wood. Bombay has prepared us in 
a measure for the street architecture of 
Guzerat; but here the type exists in its 
purity. These houses are often carved 
all over, up to the broad eaves. There 
are brackets with female figures like cary- 
atides; the sculptured heads of horses and 
elephants, rich with detail, ornament the 
ends of projecting beams. Wherever 
there is a surface of stuccoed wall, it is 
decorated with painted processions in 
fresco, wherein elephants and _ horses, 
princes, soldiers, and fakirs, are depicted 
with vivid colors, but rude in drawing 
and often laughably grotesque. Many 
of these houses are painted in arabesque, 
but the colors on most of them have 
faded or have been washed away, so that 
only a few patches of blue and orange 
remain in the interstices of the awnings, 
which, with the gray tones of the old 
wood, make an agreeable harmony of col- 
or. As the sun is just up, the people are 
opening their doors and windows, and 
standing up their beds against the walls; 
some are performing their toilet opera- 
tions in full view of the street, and gos- 
siping with their neighbors as they squat 
in their doorways. A whole row of them 
are brushing their teeth with wooden 
sticks in unison over the gutter. Brown 
babies of all sizes are playing in the door- 
ways among the chickens and kids. Here 
is a house carved like a jewel-box, the 
heavy door is sumptuously wrought with 
cross-beams, ornamented with projecting 
metallic bosses. While we are lost in ad- 
miration it suddenly opens, and a couple 
of cows rush madly out and clatter down 
the steps of the portico: cows in this coun- 
try do not object to going up and down 
stairs. We are not to suppose, however, 
that this is a barn; it only happens that 
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the cows, in coming from their quarters 
behind, are obliged to traverse the lower 
floor of the family mansion. 

There are occasional bird-houses raised 
on tall posts. One was acuriously carved 
octagonal structure which stood in a 
crowded square; the pillar supporting it 
was raised on a gayly painted pedestal, 
surrounded on the top by a fence of wire 
netting. It had a ladder raised up when 
not in use, and little baskets or trays hung 
from the house above, containing food for 
passing birds. These aerial restaurants 
are usually monopolized by the ubiquitous 
crow. The principal avenue, or rather 
boulevard, called the ‘‘ Manik Chouk,”’ 
is crowded at this early hour with country 
people, as it is market-day. They are al- 
ready spreading their awnings, which are 
like square sails with a post at the inter- 
section of two diagonals, so that they can 
be planted at any angle. They shelter 
groups of women and baskets of tropical 
fruits—plantains and bananas, custard-ap- 
ples, guavas, and many strange varieties. 
There are stands for the sale of cheap 
jewelry, clothing, and European wares, 
piles of pottery, and water jars of every 
shape. Everywhere one notices the pun- 
gent aromatic odor of guavas. It is the 
prevailing odor of Ahmedabad just now. 
Across the avenue towers an imposing 
triumphal arch, or rather a series of three 
arches, forming a superb background for 
the variegated crowd. This is the ‘‘ Tin 
Darvaja,” or ‘‘ three gateways.” It is of 
cream-colored stone, built in the usual 
style of Ahmedabad mosques. Between 
each arch projects a buttress, reaching 
nearly to the top, and sculptured after 
the manner of the minarets. Out of a 
narrow lane a procession emerges from 
the shadow of a great gateway, with pro- 
longed and shrill tooting of horns and 
beating of drums. They are bringing 
home the bride in a carriage the like of 
which was never seen out of India. Two 
great white oxen yoked together advance 
with stately tread drawing the carriage. 
Their branching horns are nearly hidden 
by silver rings, the massive headstalls 
are of the same glittering metal, and they 
are covered by scarlet robes reaching 
nearly to the ground. The bulky pole of 
the carriage is covered with cloth of the 
same color, and the yoke is of copper, with 
a row of silver bells tinkling below it. 
But the carriage itself is gorgeous, and 
with a dome of heavy gold embroidery 
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glittering like Benares brass, and | 
ing its base,as well as around t 
awning which shelters the driver 
double rows of crimson silk tassels. Tye 
wheels have an elaborate system of copper 
brakes, as complicated as the rigging of , 
**three-decker.” Even the leather be] 
lows-like arrangement under the carriage 
is bestarred with painted flowers. The 
multitude of small bells tinkle as it moves 
along, and through the scarlet curtains 
we see the bride, with round young face 
half hidden by heavy jewelry. We rec 
ognized at once the inspiration of Hdwin 
Arnold’s picture in ‘‘ The Light of Asia’ 


‘ 


rder- 
red 
lang 


’ 


‘....While the prince 
Came forth in painted car, which two steers drew 
Snow-white, with swinging dewlaps, and huge hump. 
Wrinkled against the carved and lacquered yoke 
Having sent to find out the owner of 
this wedding carriage, we were told that 
it was the property of two young Hindoos 
who had just inherited a large estate from 
their father. They kindly sent it to the 
bungalow, driver and all, excepting the 
bride, to be used as a model. We called 


afterward to thank them, and were shown 
into a teak-wood mansion, and up stairs to 
a drawing-room quite English in charac 
ter, with engravings of the Queen and 


Yrince Consort, European furniture, and 
crystal chandelier swathed in muslin 
They were young men of twenty or there 
abouts, and spoke very fair English. We 
were then shown the stables, across the 
street, where several vehicles of the same 
description, more or less elaborate, were 
ranged in order. They were probably an 
important source of revenue to the own 
ers, as they are in great demand for fash 
ionable weddings. 

The bungalow is not placed at an im 
possible distance from the city, as in most 
places, but within easy walking distance 
of many interesting spots. Close to it is 
the ‘‘Queen’s Mosque,” one of the most 
attractive monuments of the city; anda 
little further on is another mosque, to 
which we were attracted in passing by the 
play of sunlight and shadow in the court, 
seen through the half-open gate. There 
was a sheet of water reflecting the shad 
owed marble facade with dark arches, and 
the dazzling white of a sunlit wall, above 
which rose the time-worn domes of an 
ancient tomb in the adjoining garden: 
large earthen pots with flowering slirubs 
stood about the tank. Being hospitably 
received by the venerable mollah, or priest, 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE TOWER. 


n charge, I chose a shady corner near 
vhere he sat, in the checkered shadow of 
1 fig-tree, while he smoked a primitive 
hubble-bubble, or drowsed and nodded 
ver his Koran. A few loungers were 
asleep or bathing in the tank, and break- 

¢ the broad white reflection with long 

zure ripples. It was a drowsy place, 
enlivened only by the monotonous mur- 
mur of the hubble-bubble and occasional 
piercing eries from the flocks of sleek 
green parrots which flitted about among 
t After the last bather had lain 


ie trees, 


down in the shade, some young monkeys 


ippeared in the tree-tops, and swinging 
themselves down into the court, advanced 

vard the water, looking furtively be- 
hind them; but eatehing sight of an old 
one, they seampered away out of sight, 
vhile he walked to the steps with digni- 
ed deliberation, and first taking a drink, 
performed his ablutions much as the peo- 
ple had done just before; then he seated 
himself on the broken cornice of a wall to 
meditate and hunt for fleas. The little 
ones then came out from their hiding- 
places, and each in turn, according to size, 


went through the same _ performance. 
These monkeys are the street buffoons of 
Ahmedabad. 

On another occasion, having decided to 
paint the entrance of the ‘‘ Jumma Mus- 
jid,” or Great Mosque, the shigram was 
brought to anchor in the middle of the 
street, and in front of the chosen spot. Tam 
deep in the study of relative values, when 
a large monkey, springing from a roof on 
the other side, comes down with a tremen 
dous thump on the roof of the carriage, 
and, using it like the spring-board of a 
gymnasium, bounces off again, to land on 
a low tiled roof under the mosque wall. 
Seeing a good opportunity to try a new 

‘extra rapid” plate, I get out with my 
camera, and cautiously approaching, suc- 
ceed in getting a shot. Now the “gharry 
wallah,” who is deeply interested, also 
gets down, and taking a banana, holds it 
up to the eaves, and the monkey, after 
many precautions, reaches down and 
takes it from his hand. This enables me 
to get a second plate. While the fruit 
sellers are intent on my proceedings, an 
other monkey makes a sudden and victo 
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rious raid on a basket of guavas, to the 
huge delight of the by-standers, who join 
in a loud laugh at the expense of the vic- 
tim. 

III. 

But the head centre of all monkeydom is 
the holy city of Muttra, or Mathura, a sort 
ofsupplementary Benares, on the riverJum- 
na. Here we find another species, the same, 
I think, from which the organ-grinder gen- 
erally selects his partner. The principal 
care in life of the citizens is to protect 
themselves and their property from the 
depredations of this privileged class, for, 
as they are sacred—and what animal is 
not in Hindoo-land ?—they cannot be kill- 
ed or molested in any manner. On the 
day of our arrival, having engaged a shi- 
gram, we took the usual long drive from 
the dak bungalow to the city. We 
stopped at the steps leading up to the gate- 
way of the principal mosque, which was 
faced with beautiful glazed tiles, the colors 
of which were still fresh and brilliant, al- 
though the whole pile showed many signs 
of neglect and decay. There were two 
tall ‘‘minars,” crowned with graceful 
domed pavilions, quite covered with the 
same artistic tile-work. As it was neces- 
sary to get some idea of the geography of 
the town, we lost no time in ascending 
one of these towers, up a narrow wind- 
ing stair, over dust and débris, disturbing 
hundreds of pigeons. When we looked 
down from the topmost gallery over the 
expanse of flat-roofed houses and sculp- 
tured pyramids of temples, the central 
figure in the foreground below was a wo- 
man in skirt and bodice, but without the 
usual long shawl or ‘‘chuddah,” standing 
alone upon a house-top, and, to judge from 
her gestures, in great distress. On the 
next roof, perhaps ten feet away, across the 
narrow street, a group of monkeys were 
chattering in great excitement over her 
silken shawl, which had been captured by 
the chief. After examining it with rapt 
attention, he threw it suddenly over his 
head, and raising one corner, peered out 
at the others, mimicking the motions of 
some photographer whom he had seen at 
work. Then, to the visible despair of the 
woman, he started off in a series of flying 
leaps, dragging the shawl after him, close- 
ly pursued by the rest of the gang, who 
were wild to get hold of it and do likewise. 
Soon it was torn to shreds, and as the cap- 
tor tripped and got entangled in the flut- 
tering folds, he was quickly overhauled 





by his pursuers, and every one of | 
a strip of the plunder. 
Every window in the town is 


n got 


arred 
with lattices, as not even the hivhest jc 
out of their reach, for they could give 
points to the best gymnast that eye, 
swung on a trapeze. Along the under 


side of the highest balconies they folloy 
one another in single file, leaping past jy 
tervening brackets, or with one bound 
they clear the street, and swinging fron 
the pendent branches of a banyan-tree, jy 
they go at some small opening left for 4 
moment unguarded, lured by the sight of 
a bowl of milk on the sill; and when they 
are chased out again at the point of the 
broomstick, they go and console them 
selves among the stalls of the fruit sellers 
in the bazar. But their chief field of ac 
tion is along the ‘‘ ghats,” where stone 
steps descend to the fast-flowing Jumna 
Here at intervals are octagonal stone tow- 
ers separating the different bathing-places, 
often surmounted by domes resting on 
slender columns. A tall sculptured tower 
of red sandstone rises straight from the 
brink among a group of time-worn tem 
ples. This tower seems to be tenanted 
only by monkeys. There still remain a 
few stone gargoyles, but the animated 
gargoyles are even more interesting. At 
a small square window sits a mother 
monkey with her infant, which at once 
suggests a caricature of the Madonna 
della Seggiola; near the base of the tower 
squat small urchins provided with large 
shallow baskets of what seem to be dried 
pease. At a sign from the passer, they 
scatter handfuls over the pavement, which 
is at once covered and nearly hidden bya 
struggling mass of monkeys. 

In the early morning hours these steps 
are crowded with bathers and women fill- 
ing their sparkling copper jars with wa- 
ter; the varied colors of the costumes, the 
fantastic architecture, the dense foliage 
and drooping branches of the great ban 
yans which overhang the water, are all 
mirrored in the swiftly moving current. 
One of the ghats is set apart for the wo 
men who come to bathe, and here is au 
ever-shifting kaleidoscope of vivid color 
The eye is caught by the shimmer of silk 
and gold, as they throw off their shining 
draperies and reveal their lovely outlines 
and the satin lustre of their amber-brown 
skins. Sometimes a sudden shriek goes 
up from among the fair bathers, as some 
enterprising monkey is seen scaling up lt 
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the wide eaves of a tempie, dragging after 
him an embroidered ‘‘chuddah.” Then 
there is a great hubbub and babel of 
tongues, and the monkey police appear 
on the scene. The chief business of these 
men is to keep a watchful eye on the little 
demons; they are armed with long white 
wands, which are only used to intimidate 
the transgressor, but it would seem with- 
out much success. Their usual plan, since 
the shawl is always high out of reach, is to 
place a bit of fruit or some other tempting 
bait on a lower terrace, and then to steal 
around to the rear, while the monkey is 
expected to forget the shawl in his eager- 
ness to seize the new plunder; but I have 
seen him cautiously descend, dragging the 
shawl after him, secure the fruit, and then 
make good his escape, without losing any 
of his booty, to some eminence whence he 
could safely deride with hideous grimaces 
his baffled pursuers. A frequent object 
of cupidity is the small, glittering brass 
pot which every Hindoo carries for drink- 
ing purposes, and which is sometimes filled 
with sour milk, or some other succulent 
dainty. The successful robber retires to 
the roof of some shrine just above the 
heads of the crowd, nonchalantly devours 
the contents of the pot, and then, forget- 
ting all about it, down it falls from his 
careless hand on the head of some un- 
lucky wight below. One morning an un- 
usual commotion arose among the monkey 
population as an elephant passed along the 
narrow street just above the steps. The ex- 
citement was intense, particularly among 
the smaller fry, who followed along from 
roof to roof, peeping out from behind the 
openings at the colossus with the eager 
curiosity of small boys. A most moving 
incident was a fight nearly to the death be- 
tween two rival patriarchs, and I am sure 
that we could not have felt more breath- 
less interest at our first bull-fight in Gra- 
nada. One would have expected much 
preliminary chattering and mutual vitu- 
peration; but no; the combatants went 
at it with the quiet determination of two 
veteran pugilists. At first there was con- 
siderable excitement among the others as 
they all rushed down to take part in the 
fray; but the monkey police used their 
sticks to good advantage in keeping them 
back, and then tried to separate the prin- 
cipals; touch them they dared not. All 
the crowd came down and formed a ring 
on the steps; some threw water on the 
combatants, but it was of no use. They 
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clinehed, tugged, and wrestled: |\). 
flew; they both fell into the wa 
crawled out nearly drowned, and s 
ened by loss of blood that they co 
ly stand; and at last they dragge, 
selves wearily up the steps, and 
down the main street, followed by 
by-standers. 
Notwithstanding the prominent par 
played by the monkeys in the little dramas 
of street life, they do not seem to be oftey 
cultivated as pets, for the reason that the 
popular mind, with the patient resignation 
of fatalism, has long since learned to ey 
dure them as necessary evils, and in places 
like Muttra, where they are held in excep 
tional veneration, they enjoy all the privy 
ileges of town paupers, including immu 
nity from labor. But throughout India 
people will make pets of any animals 
which can be induced to contribute to their 
entertainment. We noticed in Delhi that 
the average small boy, as well as childrey 
of a larger growth, exhibited a particular 
fondness for a certain little bird of ashen 
plumage and black crest. This was the 
famous bulbul of which Hafiz has much 
to say, and some Western poets also who 
have sentimentalized about the Vale of 
Cashmere without even having 


fur 
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» Weak 
hard- 
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all the 


seen it 


He is usually tethered by a string attached 
to his leg, and sits upon his owner's fin- 
ger, or hops about on his arm; sometimes 
too he adorns a tall perch in front of the 


doorway. A lady at the hotel remarked 
that ‘‘it was touching to see low fond 
these poor people were of their little 
birds.” The mystery was soon solved. 
Returning from a drive one afternoon, 
we passed the colossal gateway of the 
great mosque, and saw that the broad and 
towering flight of steps before the princi 
pal entrance was covered with scattered 
groups of people, all intent on some oc 
cupation of absorbing interest. So vast 
and imposing was the architectural back 
ground that the crowd of little figures 
suggested one of Martin’s weird pictures 
of the Judgment Day. Some great reli- 
gious ceremony was evidently going on. 
So we got out, deeply impressed, to obtain 
a nearer view, when, behold, in the centre 
of each little group was a pair of these 
birds in mortal combat; and they fought 
as pluckily as the bravest of game fow! 
and breathless was the interest shown by 
every spectator, whether street urchin or 
shawled and turbaned merchant. 

In front of almost every shop in the 
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Lahore and Amritsar hang 

ed cages of bamboo. Often two 
1ang in a row from the daintily 
ileonies or highest terraces of the 
und they are covered with scarlet 
olored curtains to keep out the 


of well-dressed natives at the review on 
Jubilee Day at Lahore I observed many 
who had brought their partridges with 
them in cages, carefully curtained to ex 
clude the sun and dust, perhaps with the 
thought that if the interest of the specta 
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sun. In each of these cages is a sturdy 
red-legged partridge, loved and prized for vate circus of theirown. There was also 
his pugnacious qualities. Whenthemer- the man who always goes about accom- 
hant takes his morning stroll, and sits panied by his pet ram. On this occasion 
on the bench which runs along the the animal had been carefully washed 
feach shop to gossip with hisneigh- and combed in honor of the day, his 
produces his tame partridge from horns gilded, and he was arrayed in his 

the folds of his shawl, and lets him run gala blanket of scarlet cloth, thickly wad- 
about, or plays with him in the pauses of ded, which, as the sun was rather hot, 
conversation. Among the dense crowd seemed quite superfluous. 


cle flagged, they might get up a little pri- 
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Editor's Easy Chair. 


rIHE closing of a public hall is the dis- 
| .ppearance of the scene of a multitude 
interesting associations, and the closing 

¢ some halls would be a public misfor- 
ne. A superstitious man might feel 

led, as if ‘the palladium of the city 

ich they stood had been removed. 

The two halls in this country which 
would be felt by most Americans to be 
of that kind are Faneuil Hall in Boston 
and Carpenter's Hall in Philadelphia. If 
they were destroyed or closed the loss 
would be a national event and sorrow. 

f one be the cradle of liberty, the other 
is the altar of independence. There are 
other such halls, as there are many sen- 
tences in the Bible, but one or two are 
enough for a text. 

Faneuil Hall and Independence Hall 
have one vital bond of connection. It is 
not merely their Revolutionary associa- 
tion, but the fact that some of the great 
historical figures of the Boston hall be- 
long also to that in Philadelphia. The 


President of the Continental Congress, 
whose signature at the head of the signers 


is famous, was one of the “‘ solid men” of 
Faneuil Hall; and ‘‘ the colossus of inde- 
pendence,” as Webster says Jefferson cali- 
ed John Adams, was one of the Boston 
orators whose voice still lingers in the 
cradle of liberty. But it sang no lulla- 
bies. The songs of that cradle were Tyr- 
tean. 

It is, however, the closing of a hall of 
very different associations and of a mod- 
ern date which prompts the present ser- 
mon. Steinway Hall, in New York, is 
withdrawn from public uses by business 
reasons, and so the scene of memorable 
and interesting events vanishes. It has 
served many occasions, but they were 
chiefly musical, although the event which 
upon the whole is the most interesting in 
its annals was not musical. It was the 
series of readings by Dickens. After 
much doubt and negotiation, he came to 
this country in the late autumn of 1867, 
and began his readings in Boston. 

The doubt and hesitation arose largely 
from the ‘‘ strained relations” which were 
supposed to exist between the brilliant 
young author whom we had welcomed as 
3oz a quarter of a century before and the 
countrymen of Elijah Pogram. Dickens 
was disappointed when he first came to 
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this country by the failure of his interna- 
tional copyright propaganda, and in the 
American Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit 
he made great and satirical fun of us. 
During the civil war also he was not 
known to be very friendly, and in private 
conversation he had generalized about 
America in a strain which was not the 
more agreeable to us because of its pro- 
portion of truth. But at last he came 
again, aid read and conquered, and he 
was deeply touched by his American wel- 
come. 

In New York he ‘* opened,” as the play- 
ers say, at Steinway Hall; and in Stein- 
way Hall he gave his last reading in 
America, and took leave of us forever. 
The opening evening was one of very 
great interest, and of some surprises? 
The two chief surprises were the appear- 
ance of the reader and his interpretation 
of Sam Weller. Those in the expectant 
audience who regarded Dickens as the 
successor of Sir Walter Scott, and who 
knew Sir Walter in picture and narrative 
as careless in dress and of easy manner, 
were struck by the elaborate attire and 
man-of-society aspect of his successor. 
Their feeling had, perhaps, something of 
that of the enthusiastic admirer of Long- 
fellow in other years who repelled with 
scorn the remark that the poet wore the 
best-fitting coat in Boston. 

The first impression produced by Dick- 
ens’s reading of Sam Weller’s fun wasa feel- 
ing that we had misconceived the charac- 
ter. Perhaps our idea of him was indefi- 
nite, because upon reflection it was clear 
that Dickens’s rendering of the character 
was accurate. But the criticism of the 
evening was one not exactly of disap- 
pointment, but of surprise that he was 
less rollicking than we had supposed, and 
more dry and sly. But Dickens in read- 
ing skilfully contrasted this type with 
the unctuous humor of the elder Weller, 
which was delightful. The trial scene 
with Mr. Justice Stareleigh was exquisite- 
ly humorous. It was in this scene that 
Dickens’s extraordinary gift as an actor 
came into full play. The evening was 
one of the greatest interest and enjoy- 
ment, and the whole series was most popu- 
lar and profitable. 

After his little winter tour Dickens 
came to New York to take leave of the 
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American public. On the Saturday even- 
ing before the final reading the newspa- 
per fraternity gave him a dinner at Del- 
monico’s, which was then at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street, 
formerly the hospitable house of Moses 
H.Grinnell. At this dinner Mr. Greeley 
presided, and that the bland and eccentric 
teetotaller, who was not supposed to be 
versed in what Carlyle called the ‘‘tea- 
table proprieties,” should take the chair at 
a dinner to so roistering a blade—within 
discreet limits—and so deft an artist of 
all kinds of beverages as Dickens, was a 
stroke of extravaganza in his own way. 
The dinner was in every way memorable 
and delightful, but the enjoyment was 
sobered by the illness of the guest from 
one of the attacks which, as was soon 
afterward indicated, foretold the speedy 
end. It was, indeed, doubtful if he could 
appear, but after an hour he came limp- 
ing slowly into the room on the arm of 
Mr. Greeley. 

In his speech, with great delicacy and 
feeling, Dickens alluded to some possible 
misunderstanding between him and his 
hosts, now forever vanished, and declared 
his purpose of publicly recognizing that 
fact in future editions of his works. His 
words were greeted with great enthusiasm, 
and on the following Monday evening he 
read for the last time in the country, at 
Steinway Hall, and sailed on Wednesday. 
He was still very lame, but he read with 
unusual vigor, and with deep feeling. As 
he ended, and slowly limped away, the 
applause was prodigious, and the whole 
audience rose and stood waiting. As he 
reached the steps of the platform he 
paused, and turned toward the hall; then, 
after a moment, he came slowly and pain- 
fully back again, and with a pale face and 
evidently deeply moved, he gazed at the 
vast audience. The hall was hushed, and 
in a voice firm, but full of pathos, he spoke 
a few words of farewell. ‘‘I shall never 
recall you,” he said, ‘‘as a mere public 
audience, but rather as a host of personal 
friends, and ever with the greatest grati- 
tude, tenderness, and consideration. God 
bless you, and God bless the land in which 
Ileave you!” The great audience waited 
respectfully, wistfully watching him as 
he slowly withdrew. The faithful Dolby, 
his friend and manager, helped him down 
the steps. The door closed behind him, 
and the most memorable incident in the 
story of Steinway Hall ended. 
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There were other incidents of great jy. 
terest, and among them the series of Ry 
binstein’s morning recitals of the music 
of all the great masters. Is it only hp. 
cause it was fifteen years ago that jis 
playing seems the best that has been heard 
in this country? Was ever the weird 
fascination of Chopin so complete? Was 
Beethoven ever rendered upon the piano 
by a genius more akin to his own? Did 
we ever come nearer to heaven's cate 
than when he made the piano soar and 
sing with Schubert’s ‘‘ Hark! hark! the 
lark”? 

How the huge Mongolian mopped his 
brows behind the raised cover of the in- 
strument! How the impression of his 
playing endures, the deepest written upon 
the palimpsest of such musical memories! 

Other figures—orators, artists, conduct- 
ors, orchestras—rise in recollection as 
Steinway Hall is closed. The charming 
madrigal concerts, which are long since si 
lent, introduced us to a musie which con 
sorts with the songs of Herrick, and still 
earlier with ‘‘the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,” the days of silken doublets and 
farthingales and virginals. May the soft 
voiced Euterpe grant that the resounding 
powers of Baireuth shall not wholly si- 
lence the strains which even in memory 
were so sweet in Steinway Hall! And 
what hall now remains to us in which to 
the memory that recalls Dickens and Ru- 
binstein and a ghostly multitude of other 
happy enchanters so much was said and 
sung upon every later occasion before the 
actual audible performance began? 


THERE have been social reformers who 
have alleged that it would be well for the 
State to regulate lawful marriages. I[n- 
deed, there isno knowing where our friends 
who are looking backward with Mr. Bel- 
lamy will stop, or which of our actions 
they will consent not to direct. Yet they 
are unquestionably right in one of their 
postulates, that we still need a great deal 
of wise direction. The Jeffersonian ax- 
iom that the best government is that 
which governs least is not accordant with 
the impulse of the time that would enor- 
mously multiply the functions of govern- 
ment. 

But these are wildernesses and abysses 
which we will not now explore. Tlie 
observation of life which emphasizes the 
remark that we still need a great deal of 
direction may be made any pleasant day 
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the Park, or in the street, or in the 
try, or, indeed, anywhere, for it is the 
vation of the thoughtlessness and 
ruelty of men toward animals. The 
other day a local newspaper mentioned 
ineident which the editor had seen, 
ipon which he commented with re- 
freshing wrath: a young man, who was 
lescribed as of good social connections, 
was teasing a cat with his dogs, and when 
the eat took to a tree, and by the lowest 
of barbarous standards had thus by her 
superior agility won her life, the unman- 
ly savage shook her off to be torn in 
pieces by his dogs. 
~ An act so dastardly should send a man 
to Coventry, like cheating at cards. It 
was an act of cruelty and cowardice, 
which excites at once the contempt and 
indignation of gentlemen. Browning de- 
the woman testing her lover's 
oaths by flinging her glove into the arena, 
where wild beasts were fighting, that he 
might prove the sincerity of his vows by 
leaping into those jaws of death to return 
to her the glove. The lover leaps, dares 
and awful death, snatches the 
prize, leaps back, and flings the glove in 
her face. 
“Your heart’s queen, you dethrone her. 
‘So should I,’ cried the King ; *’twas mere vanity, 
Not love, set that task to humanity.’” 


scribes 


sudden 


The lady says quietly that she wished 
to know, while yet she had power to as- 
certain, what death for her sake really 
meant, 

But if the lady’s act was not sheer cru- 
elty, this of the youth of ‘‘good social 
connections” was cruelty without -pre- 
tence or excuse—cruelty for the sheer love 
of it. The power of the newspaper may 
be seen in the fact that it might have 
published the name of the miscreant, and 
held him up personally to public con- 
tempt; the self-restraint of the editor is 
illustrated by the fact that he did not. 
This is one of the cases which Burns does 
not mention, in which we do know what’s 
resisted. The temptation to impale the 
malefactor upon public scorn must have 
been very strong. The offence was espe- 
cially treacherous, for if there be one ani- 
mal to which another ought to be able to 
look for protection against human out- 
rage, itis man. If man fails, he becomes 
the worst because the most powerful of 
tyrants and assassins. 

The publication of this incident was 
followed the next week by a letter from 
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some Greatheart, who justly applauded 
the editor's course in publishing the inci- 
dent, and who ended his letter by a most 
pertinent and unanswerable question. 
The deliberate murder of the cat, he said, 
was certainly detestable. But how is it 
worse than to loose a fox from a bag in a 
strange country to be torn in pieces by a 
pack of hounds warmed to the chase? 
And why should such pointless, useless, 
and intentional cruelty be called sport ? 
How is it sport for an intelligent man to 
eause the death of an innocent animal 
which he procures for the sole purpose of 
killing ? 

If a fox or any other animal destroys 
your poultry, you will justly destroy him 
if youcan. Or if you catch a thief prowl- 
ing about your house, you will deal with 
him in the most summary manner. But 
if you carefully import a thief, and turn 
him loose in your silver closet for the pur- 
pose of shooting him, you ought immedi- 
ately to be made to choose between the 
lunatic asylum and the gallows. Ex- 
President White, of Cornell University, 
says that Mr. Cornell did not talk much 
about his religion, but he was very fond 
of repeating Pope's lines, 

“The merey I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 

The prayer applies to the treatment of 
dogs and cats as wellas men. Some sav- 
ages are said to enjoy human suffering. 
The Canadian Jesuit stories of tortures 
inflicted by such savages are appalling. 
So the Jews were baited and tormented 
in the Middle Ages. But brought to bay 
by ‘‘ Christians,” Shakespeare makes Shy- 
lock burst out in his tremendous arraign- 
ment of Christian cruelty: ‘‘I am a Jew. 
Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions?” His retort is instine- 
tive. Itis the historic reply of the wrong- 
ed to the wrong-doer. ‘‘The villany you 
teach me I will execute, and it shall go 
hard but I will better the instruction.” 
The French Revolution is the fearful 
commentary upon Shylock’s fiery words. 
Rarey, the famous horse-tamer, says: 
‘* Almost every wrong act the horse com- 
mits is from mismanagement, fear, or ex- 
citement. One harsh word will so excite 
a nervous horse as to increase his pulse 
ten beats in a minute.” 

If cruelty be necessarily associated with 
sport, sport is unworthy of men and gen- 
tlemen. It is undoubtedly the order of 
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nature that stronger animals prey upon 
the lower. Indeed Swift says that a flea 
has smaller fleas that on him prey. Is 
that a reason for bringing a fox from one 
part of the country to loose him to be 
ehased and terrified and killed in another 
part? It is true also that man is a car- 
nivorous animal, and feeds on flesh. But 
butchers and fishermen are provided to 
supply the market. Is the carnivorous 
formation of man a reason that boys 
should stone birds or men shoot deer, that 
we should bait dogs and shoot scared pi- 
geons, nct for food, but for fun? Great- 
heart was entirely right. If it be fair 
and decent and honorable for sport or 
pleasure to hunt a frightened fox brought 
for the purpose of being hunted with dogs 
and killed, it is equally decent and becom- 
ing for a man to shake a frightened cat 
from a tree to be torn and devoured by 
dogs. 

The romance of the hunt is undeniable. 
It is breezy and fresh and exciting, and 
its horn winds far and sweet in story and 
song, until it becomes the horn of elf- 
land faintly blowing. Foxes may be a 
pest that should be exterminated, like 
bears in a frontier country. But when 
a country is so advanced in settlement 
and civilization that prosperous gentle- 
men dress themselves gayly in scarlet 
coats and buckskin breeches, and ride 
blooded horses, and follow costly packs of 
hounds across country hunting a fright- 
ened fox, the fox is no longer a pest, and 
the riders are not frontiersmen and hon- 
est settlers; they are butchers, not for a 
lawful purpose, but for pleasure. The law 
solemnly takes life, but the judge who 
should take life for sport—! 

Among the men of this century who 
will be noted as public benefactors, 
whose memory is already canonized or 
will be for their humanity and the relief 
of suffering, is Henry Bergh. The suffer- 
ing inflicted upon the most faithful brute 
servants of man, who are at once dumb 
and helpless, is enormous and universal 
and constant. Yet it seemed practically 
to be unobserved, and when Bergh began 
his mission for relief he found himself 
ridiculed, discredited, and often stubborn- 
ly opposed. But his earnest and quiet 
fidelity has awakened public attention, 
so that within the range of Bergh’s work 
the man who publicly abuses his horse is 
now aware that at any moment he may 
be authoritatively restrained, and that 


consciousness alone has saved immeiise 
suffering. 

But the human relation to domestic 
animals and the animals that serve us js 
still barbarous. No man can see what 
treatment a noble horse, straining and 
struggling to do his best, often receives 
from his owner, without wincing at the 
fate that abandons so fine a creature to so 
ignoble and cruel a tormentor. The ap- 


imals will never know their benefactor. 
But the American list of worthies is jn- 
complete in which the name of Henry 
Bergh is not ‘‘ writ large.” 


IT is a changed college world since Nat. 
Willis’s Philip Slingsby was the hero of 
many a maiden’s dream, and the stories of 
Willis reflected the modest gayety of the 
society of his time. Nahant was then a 
summer resort of importance, and had 
not become, as one of its denizens said in 
later years, only ‘‘cold Boston.” Willis’s 
heroes, like Byron’s, were largely himself, 
and it was but a thin veil that covered in 
them persons familiar in the society that 
he knew, and incidents drawn from his 
own experience. 

He was the college hero of his time. 
But his Scripture poems, which had great 
vogue and were printed in all the *‘ class- 
books” and ‘‘ readers,” and his ‘ Burial 
of Arnold,” a young and brilliant Senior 
at Yale, and his bright and blithe ‘‘ Satur- 
day Afternoon,” are quite passed out of 
current knowledge. They are not the 
kind of verse which is produced in college 
now. Their Byronic sentimentality is not 
to the taste of the college club and Greek 
Letter Society man of to-day, and Charles 
Coldstream, who looks on listlessly at the 
college athletic games, leaves enthusiasm 
to ‘‘the Fresh,” and has ‘‘really never 
read those things of Willis’s.” 

Yet the dominant emotions of Com- 
mencement this year were very mucli 
what they were when Philip Slingsby 
dared the waltz, and even the more eman- 
cipated belles shuddered a little as they 
slid into the charmed cirele. Youth and 
hope and the passion which ‘‘is not all a 
dream” are forever renewed, and if tlie 
fashion changes, the substance remains. 
In the.crowded church at Commencement 
this year, with the gay dresses, and the 
flowers, and the music, and the soft sum- 
mer air breathing in at the open doors 
and windows, there are still palpitating 
bosoms, and a color that comes and goes, 
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and glances that meet and mingle—“‘ read 
the language of those wandering eye- 
heat the heart knoweth.” 

i; was ‘‘Nat. Willis” yesterday, in a 
collared coat and an ample cravat 
as Brummel wore, and even D’Orsay. 

sa quaint and a droll costume, as you 
in those old Fraser pictures of Eng- 

lish authors ‘‘’tis sixty years since.” But 
t guise it is you, sir, of to-day, and if 
oration is spoken to one auditor in 

that lovely throng in the gallery, 
iose heart answers *‘ pity Zekle” to your 
vat, do think that the divine 

's grandmother was never young, and 
the droll high-collared coats did not 

cover hearts as sensitive and hopes as 
hivh as the faultless summer attire of 
class of 90? The actors 
chi but the spectacle is the same. 
Even the members of the reverend and 
venerable the corporation, those bald and 
white-haired worthies who seem vaguely 
always to have been sitting unchanged in 
the front pews, like those austere Senators 
of Rome of whom the tradition tells us 
that they sat motionless although the in- 
vader came—even they are living monu- 
ments, and on their hearts, as on tablets, 
the story of the wandering eye-beams is 
engraved. 

There is not one of the young heroes of 
the Commencement hour whom those eld- 
ers do not scan with knowledge. These 
wise young judges carry no secrets which 
the elders do not share. Is it a strange 
world that of Willis and his Philip Slings- 
by? Itis the world of the moment and 
of this Commencement. 

But there is something else in Com- 
mencement besides this romance of feel- 
ing and tradition. It is the celebration 
of the intellectual life. The eloquence, 
indeed, is sometimes rather copious. An 
oration in the morning before one literary 
society; in the afternoon before another; 
and asermon in the evening before the Mis- 
sionary Association, is good measure heap- 
ed up and running over. There is some 
jealousy also even in academic groves. In 
the older day, if the Melpomene had its 
oration in the morning and the Euterpe in 
the afternoon, and you read on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, scrawled on the blank 
page of the hymn-book in the pew, 
‘Words, words, words, oration of Cice- 
ro,” and ‘‘Genius, eloquence, common- 
sense, oration of Demosthenes,” you knew 
that you read the comment upon the ri- 
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val orator of a Melpomenean or a Eu- 
terpean, as the case might be. But if the 
orator was not always wise or eloquent, 
there were also discourses which have 
profoundly influenced the lives of those 
who heard or read them, giving a direc- 
tion and inspiring a fidelity which, like 
Wordsworth’s thoughts of his past years, 
breed perpetual benediction. 

It is a recollection blended of many 
feelings, that which the recurring Com- 
mencement brings to the alumnus. But 
the deep and permanent charm is the con- 
sciousness of the infinite worth and con- 
solation of letters. Theoretically the col- 
lege course was a series of years devoted 
to making acquaintance with the treasures 
of human genius. Possibly there was in 
fact some divergence from the theory. 
3ut that was the opportunity. The gates 
were set ajar, and if the neophyte did not 
choose to enter, he lost—as the teacher 
said to his pupil who went fishing rather 
than to hear Webster’s eulogy on Adams 
and Jefferson—he lost what he can never 
regain. 

Is there some fatality which makes the 
pen that treats of Commencement hor- 
tatory and didactic? Is there some secret 
charm which still allies the college to the 
pulpit, so that to talk about it is present- 
ly to begin to preach? The Easy Chair 
asks because it feels that it is about to 
take the sacerdotal tone,and remind the 
youth who is leaving or entering college 
that, like every other epoch in life, col- 
lege is an opportunity. It is what you 
make it. Fate, as the older times would 
have said—life, as we prefer to say—gives 
us a chance. But the improvement of it 
we give ourselves. The tragedy of the 
refrain, ‘‘ Too late, too late; ye cannot en- 
ter now,” is that of the man who, in our 
simple phrase, wasted his college years. 
The tender spell of W hittier’s ‘‘ Maud Mul- 
ler” lies in its saddest words of tongue or 
pen. But the memory of what might 
have been is so profoundly pathetic be- 
cause it might not have been, and we 
were the arbiters of fate and did not 
choose to turn upward. 

Kind sir of the college, who lend to 
the preacher of the moment your listen- 
ing ear, the preacher himself may be a 
wearisome chaplain, but you are the 
young judge of the summer afternoon, 
smelling the meadows sweet with hay, 
and stopping at the cool spring where 
Maud Muller hands you the refreshing 
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draught. Do you follow the allegory, 
and see in that maid what really she is? 
To you she is a maiden who rakes the 
hay; to Numa she was Egeria by the oth- 
er fountain. It is a sweet illusion, for 
the maid is not Egeria nor Maud Muller, 
but under those gentle forms she is the 
nymph of opportunity. Woo her and 
win her, and all the happiness that might 
have been will be yours. 

There is nothing more touching than 
the inability of the chooser to compre- 
hend the choice. Why did not the judge 
yield to the soft persuasion of that simple 
loveliness? Why did he not embrace 
the opportunity, and fold his happiness to 
his heart? Well, sir, that is always the 
question. But if he did not know that in 
that fair figure opportunity stood before 
him, you do knowit. Don’t be satisfied 
to hum ‘‘in court an old love tune.” You 
remember the legend of the Sibyl’s books. 
Was it interpreted to you in the class- 
room? Do you interpret it to yourself? 
The most inspiring tradition in every 
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ER caaaea FARRAR’ article on literary 

criticism in a recent number of the 
Forum is something very much to the 
liking-of this Study. We should not say 
that it was the last word about the matter; 
we shall try to have a later word or two 
about it ourselves; but upon the whole it 
is almost the best word we have seen, up 
to the present time. It can be of great 
value to the readers if not to the writers 
of literary criticism. These, in fact, are 
so often delivered over to the evils of their 
own hearts that it may be hard for any 
saving message to reach them; but if they 
could take home some of the things that 
Canon Farrar says to them and of them, 
we might all live in a sweeter and clearer 
atmosphere. He tells them, as the Study 
has often told them before, in almost the 
same terms, that ‘‘ they are in no sense the 
legislators of literature, barely even its 
judges and police”; and he reminds them 
of Mr. Ruskin’s saying that ‘‘a bad critic is 
probably the most mischievous person in 
the world,” though a sense of their rela- 
tive proportion to the whole of life, would 
perhaps acquit the worst of them from 
this extreme of culpability. A bad crit- 
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college is not that of the boat or the bal]. 
of copious gold and flowing wine, of 
Milo or Sardanapalus or Midas; it is jot 
that of the ‘“‘dig” or the ‘“‘ prig” of Dp, 
asdust or Casaubon; but it is that of the 
youth, by whatever name he was called 
in your college, who did not, like the 
judge, ‘‘closing his heart,” ride on—who 
knew that four such years as yours in 
college would never return, and that they 
offered him the golden keys which, pol 
ished by his labor, would open the heaped 
treasures of genius in al! ages and lands 
It is he who in taking the keys did not 
grudge the labor, and to whose life those 
treasures have been wide open. 

No, the inspiring personal tradition of 
college was not the pleasant Philip Slings. 
by, it was rather Philip Sidney, who rode 
with the best, and was a man in every 
manly enterprise, but who had so used 
his opportunities in study and affairs that 
Hubert Languet, most accomplished of 
scholars, called him friend, and William 
of Orange called him master. 


>tudy. 


ic is as bad a thing as can be, but, after 
all, his mischief does not carry very far, 
Otherwise it would be mainly the con 
ventional books and not the original 
books which would survive; for the cen- 
sor who imagines himself a law-giver can 
give law only to the imitative, and never 
to the creative mind. Criticism has con- 
demned whatever was, from time to time, 
fresh and vital in literature; it has al- 
ways fought the new good thing in be- 
half of the old good thing; it has invari- 
ably fostered and encouraged the tame, 
the trite, the negative. Yet upon ihe 
whole it is the native, the novel, the 
positive that have survived in literature. 
Whereas, if bad criticism were the most 
mischievous thing in the world, in the 
full implication of the words, it must 
have been the tame, the trite, the nega- 
tive, that survived. 


“OL 


Bad criticism is mischievous enough, 
however; and we think that nearly all 
current criticism as practised among tle 
English and Americans is bad, is falsely 
principled, and is conditioned in evil. It 
is falsely principled because it is unprin- 





EDITOR'S 


eipled, or without principles; and it is 
ditioned in evil because it is almost 
anonymous. 
“At the best its opinions are not conclu- 
ns from certain easily verifiable prin- 
ut are effects from the worship of 
models. They are in so far quite 
ess, for it is the very nature of 
os that the original mind cannot con- 
to models; it has its norm within 
f: itean work only in its own way, and 
- its self-given laws. Criticism does not 
whether a work is true to life, 
but tacitly or explicitly compares it with 
models, and tests it by them. If literary 
art travelled by any such road as criti- 
cism would have it go, it would travel in 
a vicious circle, and -vould arrive only at 
the point of departure. Yet this is the 
course that criticism must always pre- 
scribe, when it attempts to give laws. 
Being itself artificial it cannot conceive 
of the original except as the abnormal. 
It must altogether reconceive its office 
before it can be of use to literature. It 
must reduce this to the business of ob- 
serving, recording, and comparing; to 
analyzing the material before it, and then 
synthetizing its impressions. Even then, 
it is not too much to say that literature 
as an art could get on perfectly well 
without it. Just as many good novels, 
poems, plays, essays, sketches, would be 
written if there were no such thing as 
criticism in the literary world, and no 
more bad ones. 


inquire 


Ill. 


But it will be long before criticism 
ceases to imagine itself a controlling force, 
to give itself airs of sovereignty, and to 
issue decrees. As it exists it is mostly 
a mischief, though not the greatest mis- 
chief; but it may be greatly ameliorated 
in character and softened in manner by 
the total abolition of anonymity. We 
have no hesitation in saying that anon- 
ymous eriticism is almost wholly an 
abuse, and we do not confine our mean- 
ing here to literary criticism. Now 
that nearly every aspect and nook and 
corner of life is searched by print, it is 
intolerably oppressive that any depart- 
ment of current literature, or of the phase 
of literature we call journalism, should 
be anonymous. Every editorial, every 
smallest piece of reporting, that involves 
a personal matter, should be signed by 
the writer, who should be personally re- 


sponsible for his words. In a free coun- 
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try where no one can suffer for his opin- 
ions, no one has a right to make another 
suffer by them more condemnation than 
his individual name can carry. Thanks 
to the interviewer, the society reporter, 
and the special correspondent, the super- 
stitious awe in which print has been held 
is fast vanishing; but print still bears 
too great authority. If each piece of it 
were signed by the author, its false ad- 
vantage would be dissipated. 

We believe that journalists generally 
have far more conscience in dealing with 
events than they are credited with; but 
we are afraid that they have also less. 
This was some time a paradox, but the 
situation it suggests would pass with the 
temptations and privileges hedging in the 
man who shoots from the dark at a man 
in the light. There ought not to be any 
such thing as journalistic authority which 
can continue in equal force through all 
the changes of personnel in the journal- 
istic management, and can be handed on 
from a just and upright man to a mean 
and cruel and vindictive man, and still 
carry to the reader the weight of a great 
journal’s name. If every interview were 
signed, so that the public might under- 
stand that it was relying upon the ac- 
curacy and honesty of this or that re- 
porter, and not upon the good faith of the 
journal whose management can have no 
means of verifying the interview, the in- 
terviewer would cease to represent any- 
thing but himself, and if he were held di- 
rectly and personally responsible, it would 
be much to the health of his own soul, 
and the advantage of the public. As it 
is, he is supposed to represent the jour- 
nal which employs him, and the manage- 
ment is from time to time obliged to en- 
dorse him or disclaim him. He is called, 
in his own language, the Times represent- 
ative, or the Sun representative, or the 
World representative; but as a matter of 
fact he represents nothing but himself. 
He can represent nothing else; and no 
writer of leading articles in any journal 
“an represent anything more. Journal- 
istic entity is a baleful fiction, a mask 
which ought to be torn from the features 
of the Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons 
who usually wear it. No danger would 
attend these champions of the common 
good in a free state, if their visors were 
lifted, beyond what attends each of us in 
our every-day affairs, which we conduct 
in person with a due regard to law and 
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to injure others, or to affront them by in- 
solent or arrogant behavior, such as we 
witness every day in anonymous jour- 
nalism. 

IV. 

We speak of journalism in this con- 
nection because journalism is criticism, 
the criticism of life, and therefore inti- 
mately associated with the criticism of 
letters. Literary criticism is only life 
criticism dealing with the finished product 
instead of the raw material; and generally 
its manners are as bad when it is employ- 
ed in the one way as when it is employed 
in the other. Except for the constant 
spectacle of its ferocity, incompetency, 
and dishonesty, one could not credit the 
fact. We think it would be safe to say 
that in no other relation of life is so 
much brutality permitted by civilized so- 
ciety as in the criticism of literature and 
the arts. Canon Farrar is quite right in 
reproaching literary criticism with the 
uncandor of judging an author without 
reference to his aims; with pursuing cer- 
tain writers from spite and prejudice, and 
mere habit; with misrepresenting a book 
by quoting a phrase or passage apart from 
the context; with magnifying misprints 
and careless expressions into important 
faults; with abusing an author for his 
opinions; with base and personal mo- 
tives. Every writer of experience knows 
that certain critical journals will con- 
demn his work without regard to its qual- 
ity, even if it has never been his fortune 
to learn as one author did from a repent- 
ant reviewer that in a journal pretending 
to literary taste his books were given out 
for review with the caution, ‘‘ Remember 
that the Clarion is opposed to Soandso’s 
books.” Any author is in good luck if 
he escapes without personal abuse; con- 
tempt and impertinence as an author no 
one will escape. If the Study were dis- 
posed to be autobiographical it might in- 
stance its own fate during the five years 
of its existence, in which it has practised 
the invariable courtesy toward persons 
which is possible with those who treat of 
methods and principles, and has every 
month been assailed with personal of- 
fense from the whole cry of anonymous 
criticism; so that in some moments of 
extreme dismay it has been almost dis- 
posed to regard itself as perhaps really an 
enemy of mankind. But its final conelu- 
sion appears to be that anonymous criti- 
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the decencies of society. These forbid us 


cism is this enemy, and that the man, op 
even the young lady, who is given a guy, 
and told to shoot at some passer from he. 
hind a hedge, is placed in circumstances of 
temptation almost too strong for human 
nature, 

V. 

As we have already intimated, we douby 
the more lasting effects of unjust criti. 
cism. It is no part of our belief tha: 
Keats's fame was long delayed by it: or 
Wordsworth’s, or Browning's. Some 
thing unwonted, unexpected, in the qual 
ity of each delayed his recognition; each 
was not only a poet, he was a revolution. 
a new order of things, to which the crit 
ical perceptions and habitudes had pain- 
fully to adjust themselves. But we have 
no question of the gross and stupid in jus- 
tice with which these great men were 
used, and of the barbarization of the pub 
lic mind by the sight of wrong inflicted 
with impunity. This savage condition 
still persists in the toleration of anon 
mous criticism, an abuse that ought to be 
as extinct as the torture of witnesses. It 
is hard enough to treat a4 fellow-author 
with respect even when one has to address 
him, name to name, upon the same level, 
in the open; swooping down upon him 
in the dark, panoplied in the authority of 
a great journal, it is impossible. One 
must then treat him as prey, and strike 
him into the mire preparatory to tearing 
him limb from limb. 

Every now and then some idealist 
comes forward and declares that you 
should say nothing in criticism of a man’s 
book which you would not say of it to 
his face. But we are afraid this is ask- 
ing too much, We are afraid it would 
put an end to all criticism; and that if it 
were practised literature would be left to 
purify itself. We have no doubt litera- 
ture would do this; but in such a state of 
things there would be no provision for 
the critics. We ought not to destroy 
critics, we ought to reform them, or rather 
transform them, or turn them from the 
arrogant assumption of authority to a 
realization of their true function in the 
civilized state. They are no worse at 
heart, probably, than many others, and 
there are probably good husbands and 
tender fathers, loving daughters and care- 
ful mothers among them. We venture 
to suppose this because we have read that 
Monsieur de Paris is an excellent person 
in all the relations of private life, and is 
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mely anxious to conceal his dread- 
cupation from those dear to him. 
ve could credit the average critic 
) high a motive we should not per- 
insist so strenuously upon the abo- 
of anonymity. But we greatly 
at the concealment of the name in 
eritie’s ease is from no such honorable 
of obscurity, and that he wears a 
chiefly that he may the more se- 
give pain and more of it. So we 
lj he had better leave it off, and 
learn to deal face to face with the author 
he censures. If anonymity is nothing 
worse than absurd, it is too absurd for 
endurance, and it ends in placing the 
‘iournal which practises it in all sorts of 
ridiculous positions. We see the proof 
of this constantly in the glaring incon- 
sistencies of which the party newspapers 
convict one another. With the changes 
of personnel which death, sickness, and 
other chances bring about in every news- 
paper come changes of opinion which a 
wary antagonist easily makes his prey. 
If Brown had signed his article, Jones 
who sueceeds him could easily say to 
» rival accusing him of inconsistency 
hat it was Brown who wrote that com- 
promising article, and that he declines to 
be answerable for it. Whereas now the 
newspaper which Brown formerly repre- 
sented and which Jones represents at 
present is put to open shame by the vari- 
ance of these gentlemen’s opinions. The 
same lamentable effect is predicable of a 
literary journal, and in fact there is a 
very signal instance of this apparent in- 
consistency in the London Saturday Re- 
view. This journal, which is now the 
great champion of Thackeray’s posthu- 
mous renown, defending it against all 
comers as something too precious, too 
sacred for question, and maintaining his 
art to be not only insurpassable but in- 
approachable by any art of later date, was 
in its own pungent youth so afflicting to 
that great man that he habitually spoke 
of it as the Superfine Review. The epi- 
thet never seemed to us of a killing quali- 
ty, but it is historical of the offense he suf- 
fered from the sniffs and sneers which 
represented the high disdain of the Re- 
view for the democratic feeling fostered 
in his novels. Now if Brown had signed 
those immortal sniffs and sneers with his 
name, Jones, who at present worships at 
the shrine of Thackeray in the same re- 
view, would not be bringing a contrite 
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publication to confusion with all who 
esteem consistency a jewel. 
VI. 

If we leave all such disaster out of the 
question, and consider the matter in the 
interest of common-sense and common de- 
cency, we shall have hardly less reason 
for urging the abolition of critical anonym 
ity. It is evident to any student of hu- 
man nature that the critic who is obliged 
to sign his review will be more careful 
of an author's feelings than he would if 
he could intangibly and invisibly deal 
with him as the representative of a great 
journal. He will not like personally to 
make a butcherly appearance even before 
the public which laughs at his amusing 
cruelties; and he will be loath to have his 
name connected with those perversions 
and misstatements of an author's mean- 
ing in which the critic now indulges with- 
out danger of being turned out of honest 
company. He will be in some degree 
forced to be fair and just with a book he 
dislikes; he will not wish to misrepresent 
it when his sin can be traced directly to 
him in person; he will not be willing to 
voice the prejudice of a journal which is 
‘‘opposed to the books” of this or that 
author; and the journal itself, when it is 
no longer responsible for the behavior of 
its critic, may find it interesting and prof- 
itable to give to an author his innings 
when he feels wronged by a reviewer 
and desires to right himself; it may even 
be eager to offer him the opportunity. 
We shall then perhaps frequently witness 
the spectacle of authors turning upon 
their reviewers, and improving their man- 
ners and morals by confronting them in 
public with the errors they may now com- 
mit with impunity. Many an author 
smarts under injuries and indignities 
which he might resent to the advantage 
of literature and civilization if he were 
not afraid of being browbeaten by the 
journal whose nameless critic has out- 
raged him. 

In fact we look forward to the time 
when it will be regarded as monstrous 
and dishonorable for a review to keep an 
anonymous critic; and it will be no more 
permissible than for a gentleman to keep 
a masked bravo in his pay. The temp- 
tation for a critic to cut fantastic tricks 
before high heaven in the full light 
of day is great enough, and for his own 
sake he should be stripped of the shelter 
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of the dark. Even then it will be long 
before the evolution is complete, and 
we have the gentle, dispassionate, scien- 
tific student of current literature in place 
of the arrogant, bullying, blundering 
pedant, who has come down to our time 
from the heyday of the brutal English 
reviewers. In his present state he is 
much ameliorated, much softened; but 
he still has the wrong idea of his office, 
and imagines that he can direct literature, 
not realizing that literature cannot be in- 
structed how to grow, or not knowing 
that it is a plant which springs from 
the nature of a people, and draws its 
forces from their life. If it has any root 
at all, its root is in their character, and it 
takes form from their will and taste. 
Persuaded of this, we have welcomed 
every excellence in literary art among us 
that seemed to promise a difference from 
the literary art of the English, as a to- 
ken of authenticity, and an evidence of 
native vigor. Nothing, we have felt, 
could come from what was like that art in 
ours, but only from what was unlike it; 
but the sense of this has not penetrated 
the great mass of our critics, or indeed 
gone much beyond the precincts of the 
Study. For our own part we have found 


in the work of the poor funny man or the 
lowly paragrapher of the daily press more 
to give us hope of the future of American 
literature than in some very careful and 


studied efforts of culture; and now and 
then we read some reporter’s sketch of a 
fire, or the eviction of a delinquent ten- 
ant, or the behavior of working-men on a 
strike, that seems to us more important 
than several current romances of the 
ideal. But, as we said before, these opin- 
ions are not shared by many. The poor 
funny man and the lowly paragrapher 
would, we fear, be among the foremost 
to reject them with scorn; for it is still 
the prevailing superstition that literature 
is something that is put into life, not 
something that comes out of it. 


VIL. 


We have several times before now 
besought the literary critics of our coun- 
try to disabuse themselves of the mis- 
chievous notion that they are essential to 
the progress of literature in the way they 
have vainly imagined. They cannot re- 
form or purify or direct it; but they can 
render the reading public an acceptable 
service by observing the traits of our 
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growing literature, by recognizing ang 
registering its facts, and by classifying 
and comparing books as they appear, 
Canon Farrar confesses that with the best 
will in the world to profit by the many 
criticisms of his books, he has nevey prof. 
ited in the least by any of them; and this 
is almost the universal experience of ay. 
thors. It is not always the fault of the 
critics. They sometimes deal honestly 
and fairly by a book, and not so often 
they deal adequately. But in making a 
book, if it is at all a good book, the author 
has learned all that is knowable about it, 
and every strong point and every weak 
point in it, far more accurately than any 
one else can possibly learn them. He 
has learned to do better than good for the 
future; but if his book is bad, he cannot 
be taught anything about it fronr the out- 
side. It will perish; and if he has not 
the root of literature in him, he will per- 
ish as an author with it. 

So it is not in the interest of author- 
ship that we urge criticism to throw off 
its mask, but in the interest of the read- 
ing publie which is corrupted by the al- 
most inevitable savagery and dishonesty 
of the anonymous critic, and in the in- 
terest of his own soul constantly imper- 
illed by the temptation of these sins of 
pride, of prejudice, of cruelty which he 
may safely indulge in the dark. 

If we could once make our brother 
censors, and especially our sister censors, 
and more especially those of the sharp 
tongue and the ready wit, realize how 
sweet and fit it is to write no more and 
no other about a book than one can put 
one’s name to, we should be rendering 
them a great service. We should not ask 
them to forbear everything they would 
not say of it in the author's presence. That 
may come yet, to the infinite gain of the 
critic’s manners. But for the present we 
would ask them to stand fairly out in the 
light, and deliver their judgment for what 
it is worth, as that of this or that man or 
woman, and not advance upon the quak- 
ing author in the obscurity, bearing the 
doom decreed by a powerful review or in- 
fluential journal.. The editor cannot right- 
fully lend its authority to criticism he has 
not verified, and he has no right to lend 
it to an anonymous critic. Still less has 
he the right to deprive the reviewer of 
the praise that should come to him per 
sonally from a well-written, well - felt, 
and, above all, well-mannered criticism, 
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se jlieation. The only advantage 
the publication ought to enjoy, is 
e credit of employing an able, modest, 
nd courteous critic; and all else should 


POLITICAL. 
+UR Record is closed on the 16th of June.— 
( ) President Harrison approved the Customs Ad- 
m Bill June 10th. 
I McKinley Tariff Bill passed the House May 
9st . strict party vote of 164 to 142. 
| Naval Appropriation Bill passed the Senate 


The Republican Caucus Silver Bill passed the 
ise J 7th. 
The River and Harbor Bill passed the House May 





By finding of naval court-martial, May 16th, Com- 


; MeCalla, of U.S.S. Enterprise, was suspended 

f ink and duty for three years for severity of 
W. Davis (Democrat) was elected Gov- 
f Rhode Island by the Legislature May 27th. 

John G. Carlisle was elected United States Sen- 

from Kentucky May 16th. 

Sylvester Pennoyer (Democrat) was re-elected 
Gor x of Oregon June 4th. 

A | for the construction of a tunnel between 
England and France was rejected, June 5thi, in the 
English House of Commons. 

The governments of Germany, France, Russia, and 
Switzerland signed a treaty, June 3d, for the re- 
pression of anarchy. 

lhe Duke of Orleans was pardoned by President 
Carnot June 3d, and conducted to the frontier. 


News received, May 27th, from Africa of the re- 
volt of the Chief of Bihe and the defeat of the Por- 


tuguese expedition in that region. 

{ despatch received from Senegal, May 29th, 
stating that the Dahomans were overcome by the 
French, and the towns of Segou and Onosebougon 
aptured. 


\ new Japanese cabinet was formed May 16th, 
th Count Saigo Tsukumichi as Minister of Home 
\ffairs: General Yoshikawa Akimasa, Education ; 
Admiral Kubayama Sukenore, Marine ; Count Mutsu, 
Husbandry; General Ogama, War ; Count Matsukatu 
Masayoshi, Finance; and Count Shojiro, Communi- 
ations 

The Portuguese Cortes formally declared, June 
14th, Louis Philippe, son of the reigning King, heir 
) the throne of Portugal. 

News received, May 22d, that twenty-six persons 


were killed in an uprising at Puerto Alegre, Brazil. 
Emin Pasha reached Kilkoa, Africa, April 27th. 
Despatches from Zanzibar, May 27th, stating that 
“ ema had reconquered Uganda and dethroned 
aw ra 


\ treaty of commerce, navigation, and friendship 

between Italy and Mexico was approved by the Mex- 
Senate May 30th. 

The Naturalization Bill, which would restore the 

rights of eitizenship to Louis Kossuth, was rejected 


the Lower House of the Hungarian Diet May 
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belong to the critic, the honor and the 
cumulative repute, which would natural- 
ly remain with his name, and follow it to 
any other publication using him wiselier, 
and paying him better. 


DISASTERS. 

May 13th.—Fourteen persons killed by an explo- 
sion of balistite at a factory in Avigliana, Italy. 

May 15th.—An explosion in the Hartford Mine 
at Ashley, Pennsylvania, killing twenty-nine persons, 

May 16th.—Ferry-boat capsized on the river Oder, 
near Katibor, Silesia, drowning thirty-six passengers. 
—News received of the destruction by fire of the 
city of Tomsk, in western Siberia, with great loss of 
life 

May 17th.—Thirty-six lives lost by fire and ex- 
plosion in Havana, Cuba, 

May 25th.—Eight persons drowned by the over- 
turning of a row-boat at Watuppa Lake, Fall River, 
Massachusetts.—News received of the wreck of ship 
Oneida, on Lanck Island, April 26th. Seventy- 
seven lives lost. 

May 26th.—Floods and storms at Alvensleben 
and Suplinger, Germany, cause the deaths of seven- 
teen persons, 

May 30th.—Wreck of passenger train, Oakland, 
California. Thirteen lives lost. 

June 3d.—Bradshaw, Nebraska, destroyed by a 
tornado. Fifteen persons killed 

June 6th.—Ten persons burned to death at Dok- 
syce, near Warsaw, Poland. 

June 8th.—Seven persons drowned in Boston Har- 
bor, Massachusetts, by the capsizing of a boat. 

June 9th.—Collision on Wabash Railroad near 
Warrenton, Missouri, killing seven persons. 

June 11th.—News received of the burning of 
Ufaleisk Newjausk, in the Ural Mountains. Forty 
lives lost. 

June 16th.—Explosion at Hill Farm Mines. Thir- 
ty miners imprisoned and suffocated. 


OBITUARY. 

May 13th.—In Albany, New York, ex-Judge Am- 
asa J. Parker, aged eighty-two years. 

May 15th.—In Wheaton, Illinois, ex-Judge Thom- 
as Drummond, of the United States Circuit Court, 
aged eighty years.—In New York, Oliver Bell Bunce, 
author and editor, aged seventy-two years. —On Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York Harbor, Brigadier-General 
Nelson H. Davis (retired), aged sixty-eight years.— 
In Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, the Rev. Edward 
Tapping Doane, missionary, aged sixty-nine years. 

Vay 18th.—In Englewood, New Jersey, John EI- 
liott Curran, author, aged forty-one years.—In 
Brooklyn, Ripley Ropes, aged sixty-nine years.—In 
Chicago, Wirt Dexter, lawyer, aged fifty-seven years. 

May 19th—In Baltimore, Maryland, General 
George 8. Brown, banker, aged fifty-six years. 

June 1st.—In New York, Matthew Somerville Mor- 
gan, artist, aged fifty-one years. 

June 4th—In New York, Hugh Farrar McDer- 
mott, poet and journalist, aged fifty-five years.— 
News of death of Vicomte Anne Armand Elie Gon- 
tant-Biron, French diplomat and Senator, aged sev- 
enty-two years. 






























































S it true that cultivation, what 
we call refinement, kills in- 
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that even, that one loses his 
taste by over-cultivation? Those persons are 
uninteresting, certainly, who have gone so far 
in culture that they accept conventional stand- 
ards supposed to be correct, to which they refer 
everything, and by which they measure every- 
body. ‘Taste usually implies a sort of selec- 
tion; the cultivated taste of which we speak 
is merely a comparison, no longer an individ- 
ual preference or appreciation, but only a ref- 
erence to the conventional and accepted stand- 
ard. When a man or woman has reached this 
stage of propriety we are never curious any 
more concerning their opinions on any sub- 
ject. We know that the opinions expressed 
will not be theirs, evolved out of their own 
feeling, but that they will be the cut-and-dried 
results of conventionality. 

It is doubtless a great comfort to a person 
to know exactly how to feel and what to say 
in every new contingency, but whether the 
zest of life is not dulled by this ability is a 
grave question, for it leaves no room for sur- 
prise and little for emotion. O ye belles of 
Newport and of Bar Harbor, in your correct 
and conventional agreement of what is proper 
and agreeable, are you wasting your sweet lives 
by rule? Is your compact, graceful, orderly 
society liable to be monotonous in its gay repe- 
tition of the same thing week after week? Is 
there nothing outside of that envied circle 
which you make so brilliant? Is the Atlantic 
shore the only coast where beauty may lounge 
and spread its net of enchantment? The At- 
lantic shore and Europe? Perhaps on the 
Pacific you might come back to your origi- 
nal selves, and find again that freedom and 
that charm of individuality that are so attrac- 
tive. Some sparkling summer morning, if 
you chanced to drive four-in-hand along the 
broad beach at Santa Barbara, inhaling the 
spicy breeze from the Sandwich Islands, along 
the curved shore where the blue of the sea 
and the purple of the mountains remind you 
of the Sorrentine promontory, and then dashed 


away into the cafion of Montecito, among the 
vineyards and orange orchards and live-oaks 
and palms, in vales and hills all ablaze with 
roses and flowers of the garden and the hot. 
house, which bloom the year round in t 
gracious sea-air, would you not, we wonder, 
come to yourselves in the sense of a new life 
where it is good form to be enthusiastic ani 
not disgraceful to be surprised? It is a far 
cry from Newport to Santa Barbara, and 
whole world of new sensations lies on the way, 
experiences for which you will have no for- 
mula ofexperience. To take the journey is per- 
haps too heroic treatment for the disease of 
conformity—the sort of malaria of our exclu- 
sive civilization. 

The Drawer is not urging this journey, nor 
any break-up of the social order, for it knows 
how painful a return to individuality may be. 
It is easier to go on in the subordination of 
one’s personality to the strictly conventional 
life. It expects rather to record a coutinually 
perfected machinery, a life in which not only 
speech but ideas are brought into rule. We 
have had something to say occasionally of 
the art of conversation, which is in danger 
of being lost in the confused babel of the re- 
ception and the chatter of the dinner party— 
the art of listening and the art of talking both 
being lost. Society is taking alarm at this, 
and the women as usual are leaders in a re- 
form. Already, by reason of clubs—literary, 
scientific, economic—woman is the well-in- 
formed part of our society. In the “Con- 
versation Lunch” this information is now 
brought into use. The iunch, and perhaps 
the dinner, will no longer be the occasion of 
satisfying the appetite or of gossip, but of 
improving talk. The giver of the lunch will 
furnish the topic -of conversation. Two per- 
sons may not speak at once; two persons may 
not talk with each other; all talk is to be 
general and on the topic assigned, and wile 
one is speaking, the others must listen. Per- 
haps each lady on taking her seat may find in 
her napkin a written slip of paper which shall 
be the guide to her remarks. Thus no time 
is to be wasted on frivolous topics. Thi or 
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» natural flow of rejoinder and repartee, 

ig of talk around one obstacle and 

winding and rippling here and 

individual whira suggests, will not 

i, but all will be improving, and 

it general culture of which we have 

iking. The ladies’ lunch is not to 

a debating society, but an open 

or the delivery of matured thought 

cquisition of information. The ob- 

‘t to talk each other down, but to 

the mind, which, unguided, is apt to 

lous at the convivial board, It is 

s that men by themselves at lunch or 

isually shun grave topics and indulge 

rsiflage, and even descend to talk about 

and the made dishes. The women’s 

f this summer takes higher ground, 

cive Mr. Browning his final estimate ; 

| settle Mr. Ibsen; it will determine the 

question; it will adjudicate between 

total abstainers and the half-way cove- 

of high license; it will not hesitate to 
t down the tariff. 


The Drawer anticipates a period of repose 
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in all our feverish social life. We shall live 
more by rule and less by impulse. When we 
meet we shall talk on set topics, determined 
beforehand. By this concentration we shall 
be able as one man or one woman to reach 
the human limit of cultivation, and get rid 
of al) the aberrations of individual assertion 
and feeling. By studying together in clubs, 
by conversing in monotone and by rule, by 
thinking the same things and exchanging 
ideas until we have none left, we shall come 
into that social placidity which is one dream 
of the nationalists—one long step toward 
what may be called a prairie mental condi- 
tion—the slope of Kansas, where those who 
are five thousand feet above the sea-level 
seem to be no higher than those who dwell 
in the Missouri Valley. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
“ENCOURAGING LITERATURE.” 
I wrote a book, It took the town by storm. 
"Twas of a lass, a villain, and a lover. 
I must confess it made me rather warm 
To have it said “it sold upon its cover.” 
JoHN Kenprick Banos. 


THE CHEF TURNS. 
“T say, waiter, what are these CEnfs de Lesseps?” 
Zay are eggs vith—ah—vith calves’ brains, sir. It vhas hard on ze Count, but he haf dee- 


ryed it. 
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A KNOTTY POINT. 

SoME years ago a lawyer in a Western city 
was called into a remote section of his county 
on some business which obliged him to visit a 
certain Irish farmer. After discussing the 
matters in relation thereto, the conversation 
drifted into a political channel, when the 
farmer took advantage of the presence of the 
attorney to ascertain what his chances were 
for procuring a pension. 

His story was as follows: During the late 
war he one evening received private intima- 
tion that be had been drafted, and while pon- 
dering over his bad luck he chanced to re- 
member that he had heard the previous day 
of a man in an adjoining town who was offer- 
ing one thousand dollars for a substitute. 
“Now,” said he, “I jist thought as I'd have to 
go to war annyway, Id slip away and see 
him before I was s’posed to know I was draft- 
ed. I'd git the thousand dollars; I'd lave nine 
hundred of it with Sarah—that’s my old wo- 
man—to kape her comfortable; I'd take one 
hundred with me for spinding- money; and 
’twould be a dale betther than going for 
nothing at all. So I jist started out afut 
that same night, and I was so afeared some 
one ’d git ahid of me that I ran and ran till I 
was that tired that I jist had to stop; so I set 
down on a stun to rist me, and I got an awful 
cold, and I’ve had dyspepsy iver since. Now 
what I want to know is, will the law give me 
a pinsion ?” 

His listener hesitated a moment till he 
could control his voice, and then told him he 
had better see some member of the Pension 
Board. 

“Vis,” said he; “and that same is what I 
did do when Dr. Brown was one of thim. I 
wint down to see him, and I told him jist what 
I’ve told you; and the docther he jist sorter 
smiled, and says he,‘ You wait here, Michael, 
and Ill bring in Captain Johnston; he’s a 
good lawyer, and we’ll see what he thinks 
about it.’ So I waited, and he wint out and 
came back with Johnston; and sez he, ‘Now, 
Michael, tell the captain jist the story as you 
told it tome.’ So I wint on, and told the two 
of thim; and what did they do but laugh, and 
they laughed till I got that mad that I jist 
got up and came home; and divil a bit have I 
been near an examiner since. Now, jedge, 
what do you think? Will the law give me a 
pinsion ?” 

The judge could not say. 


EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 

THERE lived some years ago in western 
Pennsylvania an old circuit preacher, Father 
West by name, whose genial humor and gen- 
eral kindliness of heart had greatly endeared 
him to all the people of his district. He was 
a particular favorite with the young folks 
matrimonially inclined, and his opportunities 
to “tie the knot” were numerous. On one 
occasion he found upon his arrival at a certain 


town several couples awaiting his }), 
The old man was tired, and wished ; 
short work of the job. “Stand up,” he 
“and jine hands.” Which being done, \e pa; 
tled through a marriage service that, like }yiy). 
self, was original. “There,” he said, whey i; 
was finished, “‘ ye can go; ye’re man and wife 
ev’ry one o’ ye.” 
Two of the couples hesitated, and { 
made it apparent that in the sudden © jiyjyo” 
they had become confused, and had takey the 
hands of the wrong persons. The old preach. 
er’s eyes twinkled as he took in the situatioy- 
but he instantly straightened up, and with « 
wave of his hand dispersed them. “I married 
ye all,” he said, in a deep voice. “Sort youy. 
selves.” 
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NO EVIDENCE TO THE CONTRARY 

A younG Catholic priest, shortly after }e- 
ginning his labors in his first parish, received 
a visit from one of the older fathers. Apxioys 
to show the progress he had made, he called 
up a class in catechism for questioning. 

“ Biddy Maloney,” he began, “stand up.” 

A slip of a girl, with blue eyes and brown 
freckles, arose in her place. 

“ What, Biddy,” said the young father, “is 
meant by the howly state of matrimony ?” 

“Shure,” began Biddy, glibly, “’tis a sayson 
of tormint upon which the soul inters to tit it 
fer the blissid state to come.” 

“Och!” cried the questioner, angry and mor- 
tified; “to the foot of the class wid ye, Bidd, 
Maloney. It’s the m’aning of purgatory ye're 
afther givin’.” 

3ut here the old priest interposed, with a 
quizzical smile. ‘“ Not too fast, me young bro- 
ther,” he said, restrainingly—“ not too fast. 
Fer aught you and I know to the conthirary, 
the gurrul may be perfectly right.” 


A SURPRISE IN STORE. 

A DOZEN years ago a farm lying a few miles 
out from Pittsburgh was the home of a man 
whose thrift was of a sort that made his neigh- 
bors like to have things in black and white 
when dealing with him. He had a son who 
inherited his father’s characteristics, who went 
West at an early age, and finally died there 
after rather a checkered career. It chanced 
that the old man was very ill—at the point of 
death, indeed—when the news of the son’s de- 
mise reached the farm-house. The only other 
member of the family at home was a widowed 
daughter, whose ideas upon most subjects 
religious ones in particular —were unique. A 
neighbor called at the homestead to proffer 
his condolences upon the death of the son, aud 
inquire concerning the condition of the father. 

“He must have been greatly affected to 
learn of his son’s death,” suggested the visitor. 

“Oh!” sweetly replied the daughter; “! 
have not told him. I thought it would be 
such a pleasant surprise to him when he met 
John in the pearly streets of heaven.” 
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THE GIANT’S ROBE. 
Davsson. “The painter of that portrait has a strong individuality.” 
Brusu (who thinks it rather an obvious steal). ‘Oh! do you think so’ 
Davusson. ** Yes—Whistler’s.” 
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VERY EXACT INDEED. 

In one of the cleverest of modern French 
political burlesques the author describes a bat- 
tle-field on which a young soldier is mourning 
over the corpse of his comrade, when a grim 
old sergeant says, sternly: 

“Leave off blubbering, you fool. What are 
you making all this noise about ?” 

“ Poor Pierre Lafleur is dead, sergeant.” 

“ Dead, do you say? Young man, remember 
for the future that no soldier is to be consid- 
ered dead until he has been entered as such 
upon the official list of killed and wounded.” 

A gentleman of such rigid accuracy might 
fairly have claimed kindred with the scrupu- 
lous Quaker who always spoke of a yew-tree 
as a thou-tree; but even this exactness has 
been rivalled elsewhere, as may be seen by 
the following story, which, if not literally 
true, certainly deserves to be so. 

Shortly after the publication of Tennyson’s 
famous poem “A Vision of Sin,” the Laureate 
was somewhat startled to receive from Mr, 
Babbage, the renowned arithmetician, a letter 
which ran as follows: 

“ DEAR S1r,—I find in a recently published 
poem from your pen, entitled ‘A Vision of 
Sin,’ the following unwarrantable statement: 

“*Every moment dies a man, 

Every moment one is born.’ 

I need hardly point out to you that this cal- 
culation, if correct, would tend to keep the 
sum total of the world’s population in a state 
of perpetual equipoise, whereas it is a well- 
known fact that the said sum total is con- 
stantly on the increase. I would therefore 
take the liberty of suggesting that in the 
next edition of your excellent poem the erro- 
neous calculation to which I refer should be 
corrected as follows: 

“*Every moment dies a man, 

And one and a sixteenth is born.’ 

I may add that the exact figures are 1.167 ; but 
something must of course be conceded to the 
laws of metre. I have the honor to be, sir, 
yours sincerely, C. BABBAGE.” Davip Ker. 


AN ENDORSEMENT. 

A NUMBER of years ago, Harrisburg, the seat 
of government of Pennsylvania, was afflicted 
with malarial fever, which was attributed to 
the foulness of the waters of the river Sus- 
quehanna, which was the source of the city 
supply. 

Among the many deaths attributed to the 
supposed impure water was that of the Hon. 
John Covode. The fear of the disease was 
wide-spread, and only absolute necessity took 
citizens there; and persons who were forced 
to remain in the city gave the water a wide 
berth, and slaked their thirst mainly with 
whiskey and mineral water. 

Among the.members of the Legislature for 
that year was the Hon. Mr. F r, of one of 
the eastern counties, who, upon his return to 


his constituents, was called upon to relate the 
facts concerning the plague. 

Mr. F soon settled the question : 
my soul, gentlemen, the report of the fou)pess 
of the water was a slander on the city of Hay. 
risburg. Covode contracted his sick; 
Washington, and I absolutely know the wate, 
to be perfectly healthful. During the session 
I drank the water on two different occasions, ang 
TI never experienced any ill effect whatever.” 
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A BACHELOR'S LAST SOLILOQUY 

Tue happy day is set at last, 
Bohemia, adieu ! 

And O my careless, precious past, 
I must not dream of you! 

And yet before for aye we part 
A loving draught I drain: 

Just for to-night am I at heart 
Bohemian again. 


Here’s to the cozy attic nook 
That smelt of wort and mint; 
Here’s to my first poor paltry book 
That never got in print; 

Here’s to the songs we used to sing, 
The pipes we used to smoke,— 
To Bob’s guitar that lacked a string, 
To dear Ed’s threadbare joke. 


Here’s to the merry loves of yore,— 
But soft!—J quite forgot /— 

Here’s to the house I’ll haunt no mor 
The tiny garden plot, 

Where one slant sunbeam in the spring 
A nook. Arcadian made, 

And two bold robins came to sing 
Their bird-love unafraid. 


Shall I regret? Ah! who can say 
A shade does not sometimes, 
Eclipsing, fall across the day 
Within the happiest climes? 
Yet pledge I with felicity 
A tender cup and true: 
Here’s to my bride that is to be!— 
Bohemia, adieu ! BissELL CLINTON 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE IN THE WORLD 

One of the pleasantest, most original char- 
acters I have known was L. S ,@ sugar 
planter on the upper coast. A creole, brave, 
generous, scrupulous; a bit vain, perhaps, bat 
withal well worthy of the title he valued above 
everything else—a gentleman of honor. 

He was sitting on his horse one day watch- 
ing me at work, when the conversation drifted 
around to the war. He believed, with many 
others in the South, that the Northern people 
employed German mercenaries—Hessians—to 
fight their battles. 

“Why, sir, there were regiments, whole 
brigades of you army who could not spik a 
word of English.” 

“That’s nothing; you can ride for miles in 
the Cain River country without finding a man 
who speaks English.” 

“But”—and his tone of reproach nearly 
stunned me—“ za spik French.” 








